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THE BOOK OF DANIEL: AS VIEWED BY HIPPOLYTUS, 
PORPHYRY, AND OTHERS. 


“Tr is incorrect to say, as Hengstenberg and many others have 
done, that the series of opponents to the authenticity of the 
book [of Daniel] was opened by Porphyry in the third century. 
Porphyry was certainly a heathen, and wrote against the Chris- 
tian religion. But he was not the first impugner of Daniel. 
Hippolytus, a Roman bishop and orthodox Christian writer, 
also referred the work to the Maccabean period and Antiochus 
Epiphanes; as we know from his explanations of the book, 
partly Greek and partly Syriac.’ 

The passage here alluded to is an article by Dr. Ewald.’ 
We give the original of the portion referring to Daniel :— 


“ Man Kann aber aus Hippolytos’ Werken oft desto mehr lernen, je 
sicherer er noch in ein verhiiltnissmassig friihes Alter zuriickgeht. Man 
nehme z. B. seine Erklirungen des B. Daniel, wie sie hier nun theils 
syrisch, theils griechisch ziemlich vollstindig vorliegen: vieles Einzelne 





@ See Ewald in the Géttingische Geleherte Anzeiger, 1859; pp. 270, 271. 

The preceding note and the above extract are from An Introduction to the 
Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and Theological, containing a discussion of 
the most important questions belonging to the several books. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., of the University of Halle, and LL.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 
Vol. iii., p. 200. 

* Upon “ P. Lagardii Analecta Syriaca,” and “ Hippolyti Romani que ferun- 
tur omnia Grace e recensione Pauli Antonii de Lagarde.” 
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erliiutert er ohne tieferer Nachdenken, so dass wir heute viel richtiger 
dariiber urtheilen kénnen; allein in dem er bei manchem im B. Daniel 
beriihrten auf die Geschichte der Streitigkeiten zwischen den Ptolemiern 
und Seleukiden und insbesondre auf die Thaten und das Wesen Konigs 
Antiochos Epiphanes hinweist, leistet er uns damit einen Dienst, der 
heute sehr zu loben ist. Es ist nimlich bekannt, dass manche Schrift- 
steller neuester Zeit die bessere Erklirung des B. Daniel, seit dem sie unter 
uns emporgekommen ist, dadurch véllig verdiichtigen und widerlegen 
wollen, dass sie sagen, der Heide Porphyrios, kurze Zeit vor dem bekannten 
Eusebios von Ciisaren sei ihr Vater. Nun aber sehen wir, dass schon 
vor Porphyrios ein so guter romischer Bischof und geachteter Grieche wie 
Hippolytos wesentlich den Stoff fiir die selbe Erkliirung reicht, wenn 
auch noch nicht so ausfiihrlich als Porphyrios : desto billiger wird man ins 
kiinftige diese Beschuldigung unterlassen.” 


Of the preceding extract we understand the meaning to be 
this :— 


** We may often learn from the works of Hippolytus all the better in 
proportion as he goes back to an earlier date. For example, we may take 
his expositions of the book of Daniel as they here come before us, partly 
in Syriac, and partly in Greek, and apparently perfect. He explains 
many individual matters without profound reflection, so that we now can 
pronounce upon them much more correctly. Nevertheless, inasmuch as in 
the discussions of many passages of Daniel he alludes to the history of the 
struggles between the Ptolemies and the Seleucide, and especially to the 
deeds and character of Antiochus Epiphanes, he thereby renders us a 
service which is now much to be commended. It is, for example, known 
that many writers of recent times would question and disprove the better 
exposition of the book of Daniel since the subject has come prominently 
forward, on this account, that they say the heathen Porphyrius, a little 
earlier than the well-known Eusebius of Caesarea, was its originator. But 
we now see that even before Porphyrius, so good a Roman bishop, and 
so genuine a Greek as Hippolytus, substantially furnishes the materials 
for the same exposition, although not so completely as Porphyrius: the 
more justly shall we henceforth therefore reject this imputation.” 


Without stopping to determine whether Dr. Ewald really 
means to say that Hippolytus ascribes the origin of any portion 
of the book of Daniel to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, we 
shall endeavour to ascertain whether Hippolytus does this as 
Dr. Davidson seems to understand, and whether the accusation 
which has hitherto been laid at the door of Porphyry, ought, as 
Dr. Ewald suggests, to be transferred to Hippolytus. 

Hippolytus, though called a ‘‘ Roman bishop,” was not a 
bishop of Rome, but of Portus or Portus Romanus, a city in 
the Campagna, near the western mouth of the Tiber. The 
bishops of Rome in his time were Zephyrinus and Calixtus 
(a.p. 199—222), and with them he came into actual collision. 
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Of his ability, learning, and independence, men doubt no more 
than of his zeal and sincerity,—he is honoured as a martyr. 
Those, however, who would know more of his life may refer to 
Bunsen’s great work on Hippolytus and his Times. 

With regard to Porphyry, who died a.p. 304, or more than 
' eighty years after Hippolytus, he was, as stated by Bleek, a 
Neo-Platonist, who devoted the twelfth book of his work against 
Christianity to an attack upon Daniel. He held that this book 
was forged by some Jew who lived in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and that it contained history rather than prophecy ; 
Y hence it is true in what concerns the times preceding its com- 
position, but it is false in what relates to the times after that. 
He supported his views by appeals to Syrian history, etc. Frag- 
ments of his work appear in Jerome’s commentary upon Daniel, 
where they are refuted ; as they also were by other ecclesiastical 
writers mentioned by Jerome,—Methodius, Apollinaris of Lao- 
dicea, and Eusebius of Czsarea.° 

If Hippolytus denied the authenticity of Daniel, it is very 
strange that his opinions should have been passed over in silence. 
The canonicity of Daniel was universally admitted, and on 
several accounts its authenticity was intimately allied with its 
canonicity. Ezekiel had said, “Though these three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should deliver but their own 
souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God” (Ezek. xiv. 
14). The same prophet utters a similar sentiment in verse 20 
of the same chapter; and again (chap. xxviii. 3) exclaims to the 
prince of Tyre, “ Behold thou art wiser than Daniel; there is 
no secret that they can hide from thee.” This is not all: in 
St. Matthew, xxiv. 15 (repeated by St. Mark, xiii. 14), our Lord 
invests Daniel with all the attributes of a real character and a 
true prophet: “ When ye therefore shall see the abomination of 
desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy 
place,” etc. Again, some things in Daniel find their parallels 
in the New Testament, as, e. g., comp. Dan. vii. 2, 7, with Rey. 
xiii. 1, and xvii. 8, etc.; and Dan. xi. 86, with 2 Thess. ii. 4. 
Scripture references like these had all the force of demonstra- 
tion in the early Church, and the first Christian writers no 
A more doubted concerning Daniel and his book, than did Josephus 
8 and the Jews. Josephus, it is well known, incorporates the 
history of Daniel into his tenth book ;“ in his twelfth book’ he 
a quotes one of the prophecies of Daniel as fulfilled on a particular 
, occasion, and he says, ‘ This desolation came to pass according 
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* Bleek’s Hinleitung in das Alte Test. Berlin, 1860; pp. 583-4. 
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to the prophecy of Daniel, which was given four hundred and 
eight years before, for he declared that the Macedonians would 
abolish it.” 

Assuredly Hippolytus would find no more encouragement in 
Jewish writings generally, than in Josephus and the Scriptures, 
for doubting the authenticity of Daniel. If he looked into 
Christian literature, and we have good proof that he was one of 
the best read men of his day,—worthy to be named along with 
Origen and his tutor Clement of Alexandria,—we can believe 
that he had the document now called the epistle of Barnabas; 
on turning to its fourth’ section he would find references to 
several texts in Daniel (Dan. vii. 7,8; xxiv. 9; xxiv. 26, 27). 
He very likely had the first epistle of Clement of Rome, and 
was familiar with its allusions to Daniel in the thirty-fourth and 
forty-fifth sections (Dan. iii. 20; vi. 16; vii. 10) :— 

“For the Scripture saith, ‘ Myriads of myriads stood beside him, and 
thousands of thousands ministered unto him’ (sec. 34). 

** Look narrowly into the Scriptures, which are the true oracles of the 
Holy Spirit. Understand, there is nothing unjust nor perverse written in 
them. Ye will not find the righteous rejected by pious men. The righte- 
ous were persecuted, but by the iniquitous ; they were cast into prison, but 
by the impious ; they were stoned by the transgressors ; they were slain 
by the wicked and those who were carried away by unrighteous zeal. 
When they suffered these things, they bore them praiseworthily. For 
what shall we say, brethren? Was Daniel cast into a den of lions by 
those who fear God? Were Ananias, Azarias, and Mishael shut up in the 


furnace of fire by those who followed the excellent and glorious worship 
of the Most High ?” ete. 


We should not like to affirm that Hippolytus certainly had 
the epistle ascribed to Ignatius, and addressed to the Magnesians, 
but if he had, he would have found the book of Daniel alluded 
to in it. Writers like Justin Martyr experienced no doubts 
upon the subject. In the dialogue with Trypho the Jew, Justin 
quotes an allusion to Daniel by Ezekiel, and from the book of 
Daniel itself cites several passages. Thus ii. 34 is appealed to; 
so also are il. 4]; vii. 9—28 (quoted at length); and other 
passages. 

It would involve us in too long a digression to cite or refer 
to the passages in the Christian literature of the times preceding 
Hippolytus, which shew the estimation in which the book of 
Daniel was held. But we may mention Julius Africanus, the 
illustrious contemporary of Hippolytus. He was, as all know, 
a diligent investigator into ancient documents, and was as well 
qualified as any man of his time to form an opinion. This 
writer, in his epistle to Origen, makes direct allusions to Daniel ; 
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so also in his Chronicon on several occasions.’ Julius Africanus, 
it may be observed, denied the authenticity of certain apocryphal 
additions to Daniel,—as the story of Susanna; and it is worth 
noticing, that he objects to some passages in this story much in 
the same terms as Porphyry. But there was this difference ; 
Julius brought his objections to prove that what claimed to 
belong to the book did not belong to it; whereas Porphyry, 
assuming the same passages to form an integral part of the book, 
argued from them against the whole. 

No one will deny that Hippolytus had all the three classes 
of authorities for Daniel to which we have referred,—Biblical, 
Jewish, and Christian; we shall not stop to enquire whether he 
had any other, but proceed at once to those of his writings 
which have recently been published in Greek and in Syriac by 
Dr. De Lagarde.’ The volumes in question do not contain the 
treatise “against all heresies,’ or Philosophoumena, but we 
imagine they will be quite sufficient for our present purpose. 
At the close of the Greek text of Hippolytus, Dr. De Lagarde 
gives a list of texts, and among them we find no fewer than one 
hundred and seven references to the book of Daniel. These 
references, which could easily be multiplied, consist in part of 
repeated allusions to the same verses, and partly of allusions to 
more verses than one. They extend from the first verse of the 
first chapter to the twelfth verse of the twelfth chapter, and 
they are found in writings upon a variety of subjects. Our 
present intention is to enumerate most of these allusions in 
the order of chapters and verses; but before we do so, we may 
remind the reader that Hippolytus wrote a special treatise or 
commentary upon Daniel; so that this book, which we are now 
told he counted spurious, was his favourite study. 

Dan. i. 1. “In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim.” 
Upon this passage Hippolytus says, that Scripture records this 
in order to signify that it was the second captivity of the people 
that had occurred, when Jehoiakim and the three young men 
who were with him were taken and removed together with 
Daniel (p. 168). 

i. 8. “ But Daniel purposed in his heart.” Hippolytus,— 
“O blessed are they who keep the covenant of their fathers, 
and do not transgress the law given by Moses, but fear the God 
who was proclaimed by him. ‘These being captives in a foreign 


‘ land, were not deceived by varied meats, nor were enslaved by 


the pleasures of wine, nor were seized and allured by regal glory, 





J Reliquie Sacre, ed. Routh, ii., 112, 113, 174, 185, 187, 190. Oxon., 1814. 
& Hippolyti Romani que feruntur omnia Grece. Lipsie, 1858. Also, P. 
Lagardii Analecta Syriaca, Lipsiew, 1858. 
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but kept their mouth pure and chaste, in order that pure speech 
might proceed from pure mouths, and praise the heavenly Father 
thereby” (p. 168). 

i. 12. “ Prove thy servants.” In his remarks upon this, 
Hippolytus treats it as historical: ‘‘Thou seest the immutable 
faith of the youths, and their unchangeable fear of God. They 
asked for an interval of time of ten days,” etc. (p. 169). 

i. 15. “Their countenances appeared fairer.” Hippolytus 
says that, although nourished only with bread and water, yet 
beautified with heavenly wisdom, they were more graceful than 
all the young men of their age. (ibid.) 

i. 19. “And among them all there were none found like 
Daniel,” etc. Hereupon Hippolytus observes, that the word 
produced these in all wisdom, as faithful witnesses manifested 
in Babylon, that by them the idols of the Babylonians might be 
put to shame, and Nebuchadnezzar be worsted by three youths, 
and that by their faith the fire in the furnace might be put to 
flight. What follows shews that he went so far as to accept the 
credibility of the story of Susanna. (ibid.) 

ii. 3. “I have dreamed a dream.” Hippolytus treats this 
dream as of heavenly origin, and prophetic character, and com- 
pares it with the dreams of Pharaoh (p. 170). 

ii. 5, “The thing is gone from me.” Hippolytus says the 
dream was hidden from the king, in order that Daniel who was 
a prophet chosen by God might be manifested as such. (ibid.) 

ii. 10. “ And say, There is no man.” Herefrom he infers 
that the things which are impossible with men are possible with 
God. (ibid.) 

ii. 14. “Arioch the chief cook”—7ro dpyipayeipw. He 
remarks that as cooks treat irrational animals, so the rulers of 
the world treat men. (ibid.) 

ii. 23. “ Hast given me wisdom and might.” This is made 
to teach God’s favour to the pious. (ébid.) 

ii. 27. “It is not for wise magi.” The king was not to seek 
heavenly mysteries from earthly men (p. 171). 

ii. 29. “Thou, O king, thy thoughts.” The passage is 
treated as historical. (ibid.) 

ii. 31. “Sawest,” etc. No direct quotation from Hippolytus. 
(ibid.) 

ii. 31. “Behold, a great image.” “How should we not 
perceive that the things of old time predicted by Daniel, are 
even now yet fulfilled in the world?” Hippolytus goes on to 
speak of the golden head of the image as a type of the Baby- 
lonians who then ruled; after them he says the Persians ruled 
two hundred and forty-five years, and were signified by the 
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silver; next came the Greeks after Alexander three hundred 
years, represented by the brass; after them the Romans, of iron 
and clay. It is impossible to explain this passage except on the 
principle that Hippolytus believed in the commonly accepted 
origin of the book. (idid.) 

ii, 31—35. In the discourse “concerning Christ and Anti- 
Christ,” this passage is quoted and treated as a prediction of 
future events, which Daniel received (p. 10). 

ii. 31—39. This passage is quoted in the discourse “on the 


end of the world, Antichrist, and the second appearance of our 


Lord Jesus Christ.” The extract is preceded by a passage in 
which Daniel is called “a witness, or martyr worthy of faith, 
the prophet Daniel, who expounded the dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar” (p. 99). 

ii. 33. “The feet.” Alluding to the ten horns of another 
vision (p. 172). 

ii. 34. “Thou sawest until a stone was cut out.” (ibid.) 

ii. 45. “The dream is certain.” Spoken by the prophet to 
prevent unbelief. (ibid.) 

ii. 46. “Then king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face.” 
This expression is treated as wholly historical (p. 173). 

ii. 48. “Then the king made Daniel a great man.’ 
pared with what Joseph received in Egypt. (ibid.) 

ii. 49. “And Daniel requested.” Daniel wished his com- 
panions and helpers in prayer to share in his reward. (ibid.) 

iii. 1. “In the eighteenth year”’ (compare the Greek ver- 
sion). Hippolytus speaks of the image as having been actually 
made (p. 174). 

iii. 7. “The people fell down.” Their conduct explained. (ibid.) 

iii. 16. “Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered.” 
Lessons deduced from their constancy. (ibid.) 

iii. 19. “ Commanded the furnace to be heated sevenfold.” 
The king prevailed in earthly things; but in faith towards God, 
the three youths (p. 175). 

iii. 22. “The flame was divided.” Reference made to the 
destruction of the unbelieving. (idid.) 

iii. 25. “The appearance of the fourth like the Son of God.” 
Regarded as a manifestation of Christ. (ibid.) 

iii. 26. “ And said, Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego.” Nebu- 
chadnezzar called them by their names, but found no name for 
the fourth, because Jesus was not yet born of the virgin (p. 176). 

iii. 30. “Then the king promoted.” Treated as historical. 
‘ibid.) 

vii. 1. “ He wrote the dream.”’ The things revealed by the 
pirit through visions, were written by the prophet. (ibid.) 
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vii. 2. “ Behold the four winds.” (ibid.) 

vii. 2—8. This passage is quoted immediately after, 11. 31— 
39, at p. 99, and a detailed exposition of it follows. There is in 
the exposition a decided allusion to the fall of Nebuchadnezzar 


as related in chap. iv. The beasts represent, a, the Babylonian 


kingdom, the lion; 8, the Persian, the bear; c, the Grecian, 
the leopard ; d, the Roman, the beast with iron teeth and brazen 
claws. In the same context we find references to the image in 
chap. ii. 

vii. 2—14. We find these verses in the discourse upon 
“ Christ and Antichrist,” pp. 11, 12, and expounded on the same 
principles as in the passage last named. After some further 
observations, Hippolytus says, “ Daniel beareth witness. Daniel, 
above all I praise thee,” “tell me, O blessed Daniel,” ete. 
Hippolytus must have considered Daniel a historical personage, 
and the date assigned to his book the true one. The references 
to Daniel in this discourse are numerous, and admit of but one 
explanation. 

vii. 3. “ And four great beasts.” “Since then four different 
beasts were shewn to Daniel,” etc. (p. 177). 

vii. 4, “Till the wings thereof were plucked.” Upon this, 
Hippolytus says “it actually occurred to Nebuchadnezzar,” and 
he refers to the record of the event in the fourth chapter. The 
latter portion of the verse (vii. 4) is referred to the repentance 
and restoration of Nebuchadnezzar. (ibid.) 

vii. 5. “A second beast like a bear.’ Applied to the 
Persians. (ibid.) 

vii. 5. “Three ribs.” Explained of the Medes, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians. (ibid.) 

vii. 5. “ And they said thus unto it, Arise and eat.” “ For 
the Persians having risen up in those very times, desolated the 
whole country,” ete. “They ruled over it two hundred and 
thirty years” (p. 178). 

vii. 6. Mention of the “leopard” in the discourse ‘“ upon 
Christ and Antichrist,” p. 16, along with some other allusions. 

vii. 6. “And behold another beast like a leopard.” Ex- 
plained of the Greek empire founded by Alexander (p. 178). 

vii. 6. “The beast had four heads.”” These are explained to 
be Seleucus, Demetrius, Ptolemy, and Philip, who became kings 
as Daniel predicted, and as it is recorded in the first of Mac- 
cabees. There is certainly a difference between the mpopunvvet 


applied to Daniel, and the dvayéyparrat applied to the book of 
Maccabees.’ (ibid.) 





* See 1 Mace. i. 9, 
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vii. 7. “And behold, a fourth beast.” Explained of the 
Roman power (p. 179). 

vii. 7. “And it had-ten horns.’ As Daniel foretold the 
four heads of the leopard, and Alexander’s empire was divided 
into four, so we must expect the Roman empire to produce ten 
horns, and the little horn which is Antichrist. If Daniel’s other 
predictions were accomplished in their proper times, so will these. 
(ibid.) 

vii. 8. “I considered the horns.” (idid.) 

vii. 8—11. These verses quoted, p. 23, in discourse on 
Christ and Antichrist. 

vii. 13. Quoted in discourse against Noetus, as proof of the 
pre-existence of Christ (p. 47). 

vii. 13. “ He came unto the ancient of days.” Explained. 

vil. 13, 14. A prediction of Christ’s second coming, p. 21; 
and again, p. 186, in illustration of the glory of Christ. 

vii. 14. Applied to Christ in connection with Col. i. 18, ete., 
p- 180. The same passage is again referred to with a similar 
intention. (ibid.) 

vii. 18. Referred to future honour of saints. (ibid.) 

vii. 19. “I enquired about the fourth beast.” Among the 
ten horns of this beast, the three which Antichrist’s little horn 
shall root up are the kings of Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia. The 
other seven he will turn to his own purposes (p. 181). 

vii, 22. “Until he came.” Anticipation of the coming 
Judge. (ibid.) 

vii. 25. “A time and times and half a time.” Signifies 
three years and a half (p. 182). 

viii. 4, This and various other texts of Daniel are quoted or 
alluded to by Hippolytus in his Expositions of the visions of 
Daniel and of Nebuchadnezzar. Several of the allusions have 
been in effect already mentioned. Some of his opinidns will be 
admitted by all to be mistaken, as that Christ was born in a.m. 
5500, and that in a.m. 6000, or a.p. 500, the millennium was to 
begin. The ark of the tabernacle is found to measure five cubits 
and a half, in this way :—length two and a half, breadth one and 
a half, and height one and a half. ‘These five cubits and a half 
were symbolical of five thousand five hundred years, and prove 


that Christ came in the five thousand five hundredth year of the 


world! There is a good deal of ingenious criticism, and some true 
history in this composition, but no trace of the opinion that the 
book of Daniel was written under Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
says indeed that Dan. viii. 12—14, was fulfilled in Antiochus’ 
expedition to Jerusalem, and his profanities there (p. 151—155). 

ix. 1, 2. This is quoted in close connection with the passages 
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last referred to, and treated as historical. Soon after, ix. 24— 
26 are quoted, and of them our author says that the vision of 
Daniel occurred in the twenty-first year of the captivity. From 
that time to the coming of the anointed one, who is Joshua the 
son of Jozedek, he reckons seven weeks, or forty-nine years, 
which added to twenty-one make up the seventy of the captivity. 
Other calculations follow, shewing that the sixty-two weeks or 
four hundred and thirty-four years were to be fulfilled in the 
coming of Him who taketh away the sins of the world! The 
whole of the argument equally with specific allusions proves the 
utter baselessness of the opinion of Ewald as above quoted by 
Dr. Davidson. No refutation could possibly be more direct 
and conclusive. Whatever the errors of exposition into which 
Hippolytus fell, he certainly ought to be rescued from the 
accusation in question. Let us, however, run over the other 
passages of the Greek text, only stopping to notice those which 
involve some particular allusion, They are these :— 

ix. 21. “The man Gabriel ” (p. 182). 

ix. 24. “To anoint the holy of holies” (p. 158). 

ix. 26. “ And after seven weeks other sixty-two weeks.” An 
imperfect quotation (p. 157). 

ix. 27. Referred to pp. 21, 23, 104, 108, 114, 166, 187, but 
in every case implying the genuineness of the prediction. 

x. 1, ete. Partly quoted (p. 160, 161). 

x. 6, 7. Expounded (p. 182). 

x. 12—18. Several notes on these verses at p. 183. 

x. 20. Cited, p. 184. 

xi. 1—4, 6, 7, 33. Expounded historically, pp. 162, 163. 
Followed, pp. 164, 165, by a number of other verses from the 
same chapter, all explained in the same way. ‘The like observa- 
tion applies to verses 31 and 41, pp. 27, 33. 

From the twelfth chapter we have notes upon almost every 
verse, all in fact except the eighth and tenth. Although the 
references are no fewer than eighteen, there is not one among 
them which affords the shadow of evidence in favour of the 
statement that Hippolytus denied the authenticity of Daniel. 

What construction can be put upon a passage like the fol- 
lowing ? 

“Of the very holy Hippolytus, bishop of Rome.’ 

Desiring to demonstrate the exactness of the times of the captivity 
which befell the sons of Israel in Babylon, and the prophecies of the 
visions of the blessed Daniel, I address myself to the course of life of this 





‘ Extract from a Combefis Bibl. Grace. Patrum Auct., Nov. 1, 
55, 56. Lagarde’s Greek Hippolytus, pp. 143, 144. 
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man in Babylon from a youth, and am myself about to bear witness to the 
pious and righteous man who was a prophet and witness for Christ, who 
not only expounded (or revealed) the visions of king Nebuchadnezzar to the 
times which then were, but also having taught youths like himself, brought 
forward faithful martyrs in the world. He, then, is of the times of the 
prophecy of the blessed Jeremiah, and of the reign of Jehoiakim, son of 
Eliakim, who, being taken, together with the other captives, is carried with 
them to Babylon. For these are the five sons of the blessed Josiah,— 
Johahaz, Eliakim and Johanan, Zedekiah (who is also Jechoniah), and 
Shallum.” 

After a number of historical details he concludes by saying : 


“Therefore when all the people were sojourners in a strange land, 
and the city was desolate, and the sanctuary overthrown, that the word of 
the Lord might be fulfilled which he spake by the mouth of Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying, ‘The sanctuary shall be desolate seventy years,’ we 
find the blessed Daniel prophesying in Babylon, and becoming the avenger 
of Susanna.” 

There are other fragments which contain equally positive 
statements as to the time when Daniel lived and wrote, even 
when no particular chapter or verse is cited. What follows may 
be taken as an instance. 

In his discourse concerning Christ and Antichrist Hippolytus 
often dwells upon the historical character of Daniel. The fol- 
lowing passage is quoted by Dr. Maitland in his work on Pro- 
phetic Interpretation, p. 92. We translate from De Lagarde’s 
edition, p. 15 :— 

“Thou prophesiest concerning the lioness in Babylon, for thou wast 
a captive there. Thou didst narrate things to come concerning the bear, 
for thou wast yet in the world, and didst see the very things which hap- 
pened. Then thou tellest me of the leopardess. And whence was it for 
thee to know these things? For thou hadst already fallen asleep. Who 
taught thee to say these things, but ‘ He who formed thee from the womb 
of thy mother?’ God, thou sayest. For thou didst speak and not lie. 
The leopardess arose. The he-goat came from the goats, smote the ram, 
broke his horns, trod him down with his feet, prevailed, was exalted at 
his fall, four horns arose from under him. Rejoice, blessed Daniel, thou 
wast not deceived, all these things have happened,” ete. 

We have examined more than a hundred passages in which 
Daniel is quoted by Hippolytus, and the great majority of them 
imply conclusions the opposite of those ascribed to him: some 
of them distinctly affirm the contrary, so far as Hippolytus in 
Greek is concerned, and therefore the charge falls to the ground. 
Probably no early writer speaks of Daniel so often as Hippo- 
lytus, even when he does not quote him, but no writer gives 
more unmistakeable evidence that he accepts the historical date 
of the book, and is a stranger to any other view. 
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But what light is to be obtained from the Syriac fragments? 
Do they contradict the Greek, and justify the statement which 
it appears Dr. Ewald has made? De Lagarde has printed these 
fragments, or most of them. The first of them occurs at p. 79, 
“ Select sentences from the book of holy Hippolytus, the expo- 
sition of Daniel the prophet.” Here first we are told that 
Nebuchadnezzar reigned twenty-five years, eighteen before he 
saw the dream of the tree, and seven after, etc. Evilmerodach 
is said to have reigned after his father Nebuchadnezzar twelve 
years; and then Belteshazzar four years. Next there is men- 
tion of Daniel’s vision of the four beasts, and its explanation. 
Other matters follow very much in the same manner as they occur 
in Greek. It is said that Antiochus did all that was written by 
the prophet, but the whole context proves that the prophet 
lived long before him. ‘Thus just after, we read that Daniel saw 
the vision of chap. ix. in the twenty-first year of the captivity, 
and that forty-nine added to these make the seventy predicted 
by Jeremiah. From the going up of Joshua to Jerusalem until 
Christ, he reckons four hundred and thirty-four years. The 
chronological intimations which follow are particularly interest- 
ing, and are intended to shew the exact accomplishment of 
Daniel’s predictions. After these come prophecies unfulfilled, 
including those relating to Antichrist, who, among other exploits, 
will gather the Jews from all countries and rule over them, and 
be worshipped by them as God, thinking him to be the Messiah. 
He will slay the two witnesses, “ Enoch and Elijah,” mentioned 
by another prophet. Other matters follow, but we can find no- 
where a trace of the opinion which makes Hippolytus, the first 
professed Christian writer, and indeed the first writer, to deny 
the authenticity of the book of Daniel. Our impression is, that 
if any man ever devoutly believed in the genuineness of the 
book, that man was Hippolytus. 

That the reader may not have to rely merely upon the pre- 
ceding short notice of the Syriac abridgment of Hippolytus upon 
Daniel, we think it desirable to insert a translation of the whole 
of it. Weare not aware of its previous appearance in English, 
and it will therefore probably be interesting on other accounts 
than that for which we introduce it here. 


TRANSLATION. 


Select sentences from the writing of holy Hippolytus, the Exposition 
of Daniel the prophet ; taken as by force only. 


This teacher says of Nebuchadnezzar that he reigned twenty- 





Jj i.e., not consecutively ; or at random. 
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five years: eighteen before he saw the dream concerning the 
tree, and seven after the vision. And these are in addition to 
the time that he was an outcast; seven times as it is written of 
him. Now as to these seven times, he says they were either 
seven years or seven seasons of the year, which are of three 
months each; I mean autumn and winter, and spring and 
summer. 

Of Evilmerodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, he says that 
he reigned twelve years after his father, and then after him 
Belteshazzar four years. 

And of the vision which Daniel saw concerning the beasts, 
he says, that the first beast, which was like a lion, was the 
kingdom of the Chaldeans; and the second, which was like a 
bear, was the kingdom of the Persians ; and the three ribs which 
were in its mouth, were the Medians, and Babylonians, and 
Assyrians; and this lasted two hundred and thirty years; but 
according to other writers two hundred and forty-five years, 
until the reign of Alexander the Macedonian, king of the Greeks, 
which was the third beast that was like a leopard. Now that it 
is said the beast had four wings; this is, that after the death of 
Alexander, his kingdom was divided to four chiefs, who were of 
his race and increase; I mean Seleucus and Demetrius, and 
Philip and Ptolemy. 

And after the kingdom of the Greeks had lasted three hun- 
dred years, the kingdom of the Romans succeeded it. This 
was the fourth beast, which was of great strength and hard as 
iron. And as for the ten horns that were upon its head, he says 
that they were ten kings who were to be, that should exist in it 
at once. And the little horn again which afterwards sprang up 
from among them, and three of the ten were uprooted before it, 
is Antichrist; and those three who are rooted up before it are, 
the king of Egypt, and the king of Cush, and the king of 
Libya. These three kings it slays, but the seven that remain it 
brings into subjection. Its nativity is from the tribe of Dan. 

Again; concerning those things which were in another 
vision, he says thus: the ram that appeared was Darius king of 
Persia; but the he-goat, Alexander king of the Greeks; and 
that its high horn was broken off, and four sprang up instead of 
it; this is that after his death, his kingdom was divided unto four 
kings, as is said above. Now this; that there proceeds from one 
of them a certain horn, and increases and reaches unto heaven, 
is for the hosts of Antiochus Epiphanes. He subdued Egypt, 
and went up to Jerusalem in the time of the Maccabees, and 
judged, and slew many of the Jews, and abolished the sacrifice 
and oblation, and did all those things which are written by the 
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prophet, one thousand three hundred days,—three years and a 
half; and afterwards arose Judas Maccabeeus, and made war 
with the camps of the host of Antiochus, and slew many of 
them, and pursued them out of his land. And he took the city 
Jerusalem, and purified the temple, and renewed the holy things‘ 
as before, as is written in the book of Maccabees. 

Of those things indeed thus (he says); and of the vision of 
the weeks, the teacher speaks in this way: for as for the seventy 
weeks, into three times the angel divided them. And first he 
says thus,—until Messiah the ruler seven weeks, which are 
forty-nine years. Now in ‘the twenty-first year of the captivity 
Daniel saw this vision. When, therefore, to the twenty-one are 
added those forty-nine, these make up those seventy years which 
Jeremiah said the people were to be in Babylon. Now he here 
calls Messiah the ruler Joshua, the son of Jozedek the high 
priest, who went up at the head of the people from Babylon. 
And afterwards are sixty-two weeks, which make four hundred 
and thirty-four years. After the people returned from Babylon, 
there were four hundred and thirty-four years unto the coming 
of Messiah. Then was to come Messiah who was righteousness 
from everlasting, and Messiah the holy of holies, and remitting 
sins, and putting away the guilt of the faithful, and fulfilling the 
visions and the prophets. Then, when times were determined 
and ceased, and the covenant was made with many, there was to 
come the other week which remained after the Gospel was to be 
preached in all the world, and the end to come. And at that 
time come Elijah and Enoch. And at the middle of this is to 
appear the abomination of desolation, Antichrist, who proclaims 
desolation to the world, and when he cometh there is to be taken 
away the sacrifice and drink-offering which is now offered in the 
churches. 

Again ; concerning those things which were in another vision 
he says thus; those three kings which should arise in Persia, 
and a fourth who should acquire great wealth, are these :— 
Darius, he that was after Cyrus; and Artaxerxes; and Xerxes ;’ 
and he that is fourth, Darius the latter. Afterwards, he says, 
would arise a powerful king, and would enter the borders of the 
kings of Egypt; this is Antiochus Epiphanes. He would compel 
the Jews to transgress the law, and to sacrifice and eat the flesh 
of swine. Against him fought Mattathias” and his sons the 
Maccabees. And they expelled his forces from their borders, as 
is said above. And they were helped with a little help. 





* Or, dedicated the holies. 
' Artachshesheth, and Achshirash (or Ahasuerus, Esth. i. 1). 
m Or, Matthias, 
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Again; of the daughter of the king of Egypt, he says, that 
she came, and her two sons Alexander and Ptolemy Philometor, 
to make treaties of peace with Antiochus, king of Syria. And 
when she came to Beishan,” there she was slain, because he that 
was conducting her betrayed her; and afterwards Ptolemy 
reigned in Egypt. And he came and made war with Antiochus, 
and when he was conquered by him, Antiochus fled and came 
to Antioch. Ptolemy took all their armour, and their gold, and 
their silver, and their idols, and bore them to Egypt. And 
afterwards Antiochus returned and collected a great army, and 
again he made war with the king of Egypt, and conquered him. 
And from thence he went up to Jerusalem, and wasted and over- 
threw as much as pleased him, and compelled the Jews to be 
defiled, as is said above. And afterwards he went to Persia and 
there died (1 Mace. vi. 8—16). 

And again; after these things arose a man, a king whose 
name was Alexander, and he held the government of Syria. 
And he sent to Ptolemy king of Egypt, and said to him, Give 
to me Cleopatra thy daughter to wife. And Ptolemy took his 
daughter, and came to Ptolemais the city, which is Accho, and 
gave her to Alexander to wife. Now this man when he saw 
the kingdom and land of Alexander, and coveted it, dealt 
treacherously with him, and spake with him deceitfully at a 
certain table as it is recorded; and devised evil against him, and 
returned to Egypt and collected a great army, and came and fell 
upon the land of Syria, when Alexander was gone to Cilicia, 
and his wife Cleopatra was left by him in Accho. And Ptolemy 
came aud took away his daughter, and gave her to Demetrius. 
And when Alexander heard these things, he came and made war 
with Ptolemy and Demetrius; and when the army was unable 
to stand against them, he fled to the king of the Arabians, and 
was slain there. And Ptolemy took the kingdom, and wore the 
diadem of Egypt and of Syria, and after three days he died. 
And the Scripture was fulfilled which says, “ And in a few days 
he shall be broken, and they shall not give to him the glory of 
the kingdom” (Dan. xi. 20). 

And again, concerning this that is written, “and there shall 
arise a fierce king, and shall be exalted and magnified above 
every god, and shall speak great things, and shall prosper,” the 
teacher says that this is Antichrist. He is to desolate many lands 
and cities, that is, Egypt and Cush, and the land of Libya; 
and he is to be exalted above every god and object of worship, 
professing of himself that he is god, and building Jerusalem 





" i.¢., Beth-shean or Scythopolis. 
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and the temple, and gathering the people of Israel from all lands 
and reigning over them; and they worship him as God, suppos- 
ing that he is Messiah. He slays the two witnesses and ambas- 
sadors of Messiah, who preach his coming from heaven, that is, 
Enoch and Elijah; as is said by another prophet, “ And I will 
give to my two witnesses that they may prophesy a thousand 
two hundred and sixty days, arrayed in sackcloth.’ As also 
Daniel says, That he shall establish the covenant to many one 
week, and it shall be in the middle of the week the sacrifice and 
drink-offering shall be removed,—for that one week is to be 
divided into two times, for these two witnesses are to preach 
three years and a half; but Antichrist the other half of the week 
is to make war with the saints, and to lay waste and destroy all 
the people of the Lord, in order that that may be fulfilled which 
is spoken, “ And they shall give the abomination of desolation 
as it were twelve hundred and ninety days.” And afterwards the 
prophet says, “ Blessed is he that endureth and cometh to the 
thirteen hundred and thirty-five days.” There are to be two 
abominations, therefore; Daniel says two,—one of corruption, 
and one of desolation. That of corruption is Antiochus, but 
that of desolation is Antichrist. And this he says, continues’ 
thirteen hundred days; three years and a half: but the other 
twelve hundred and ninety days. Blessed is he that endureth 
and cometh to the thirteen hundred and thirty-five days. For 
when the abomination comes and makes war with the saints, 
every one who survives its days, and shall bring before him the 
other forty-five days, attains to the coming of Messiah, and the 
kingdom of heaven. 

And again, by this that he says, “ For a time, times, and half 
a time,” he signifies three years and a half, those of the period 
of the dominion of Antichrist ; for he calls a year a time; but 
two years times; and half a time, half a year. These are twelve 
hundred and ninety days; the same which Daniel said before ; 
and when there shall be added to these those forty-five others of 
the end of the rebellion, then the Judge of judges shall be re- 
vealed from heaven, and the resurrection shall be, and the king- 
dom of heaven shall be given to those who are worthy. 

The end of these things of holy Hippolytus, from the exposition 
of Daniel the prophet.” 





° Holds or obtains. 

P In his Animadversiones on the Chronicon of Eusebius, in which Daniel and 
Ezekiel are said to have prophesied in Babylon in 1421, Sealiger says, ‘Hoc 
verum est. Visio Ezechielis contigit anno antecedente, qui erat quintus et 
captivitatis Jechonix, et regni Sedekiw. De Daniele vero veteres ecclesiastici 
chronologi inter se velitati sunt, utrum priore captivitate, id est Jechonia, an 
posteriore Jerosolymis et templo deletis, contigerit. Hippolytus priore, Africanus 
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Sundry other Syriac fragments of Hippolytus come after 
those on Daniel, but they relate to different subjects. Refer- 
ences to Hippolytus also occur in the extracts ascribed to a 
certain George, a bishop, who lived somewhere perhaps in 
Arabia early in the eighth century, but these contain no new 
matter. ‘Thus far our search has failed to bring before us any 
passage at all pointing in the direction intimated by the German 
critic and the English scholar. May we not suspect that there 
isa mistake? Must we not go further, and say there is a mis- 
take? This is what we say; and we say it the more confidently 
because we have examined the documents appealed to, and have 
found statements diametrically opposite to the one we have 
challenged. Hippolytus not only tells us that certain visions 
were seen, but the very years in which they were seen and ex- 
pounded by Daniel. Hippolytus makes frequent mistakes, but 
he says some admirable things, and is never guilty of such in- 
consistency as is implied in assigning Daniel to two periods some 
centuries asunder. 

We will now regard it as proved that Hippolytus accepted 
the book of Daniel as an authentic document, written some five 
centuries before the Christian era. It follows that Porphyry may 
still claim to have been the first who attacked the authenticity 
of the book. The following account of his objections is from 
Jerome’s Preface to the commentary on Daniel. No apology 
will be required for giving the passage in Jerome’s own words. 


“Contra prophetam Danielem duodecimum librum scripsit Porphyrius, 
nolens cum ab ipso cujus inscriptus est nomine, esse compositum; sed a 
quodam qui temporibus Antiochi qui appellatus est Epiphanes fuerit in 
Judea, et non tam Danielem ventura dixisse, quam illum narrasse pre- 
terita. Denique quicquid usque ad Antiochum dixerit, veram historiam 
continere ; si quid autem ultra opinatus sit, quia futura nescierit, esse 
mentitum. Cui solertissime responderunt Eusebius Cesariensis episcopus, 
tribus voluminibus, id est octavo decimo, et nono decimo, et vicesimo. 
Apollinarius quoque, uno grandi libro, hoe est vicesimo sexto; et ante 
hos ex parte Methodius. Verum quia nobis. propositum est non adversarii 
calumniis respondere, quee longo sermone indigent ; sed ea quee a propheta 
dicta sunt, nostris disserere, id est, Christianis, illud in preefatione com- 
moneo, nullum prophetarum tam aperte dixisse de Christo. Non enim 
solum scribit eum esse venturum, quod est commune cum ceteris; sed 
etiam quo tempore venturus sit, docet; et reges per ordinem digerit, et 
annos enumerat, ac manifestissima signa preenuntiat. Que quia vidit, 
Porphyrius universa completa et transacta non negare poterat, superatus 





posteriore, Panodorus vetus monachus portentose desolatione Samarisw, et de- 
portatione X Tribum.” He supports his statements respecting Hippolytus, 
Africanus, and Panodorus, by an extract from G. Syncellus to the same effect. 
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historiz veritate, in hanc prorupit calumniam, ut ea que in consummatione 
mundi de Antichristo futura dicuntur, propter gestorum in quibusdam 
similitudinem sub Antiocho Epiphane impleta contendat. Cujus impug- 
natio testimonium veritatis est. Tanta enim dictorum fides fuit, ut pro- 
pheta incredulis hominibus non videatur futura dixisse, sed narrasse pre- 
terita. Et tamen sicubi se occasio in explanatione ejusdem voluminis 
dederit calumnie illius strictim respondere conabor, et philosophiz artibus, 
immo malitie seculari, per quam subvertere nititur veritatem, et quibus- 
dam prestigiis clarum oculorum lumen auferre, explanatione simplici con- 
tra-ire. . . . Sed hoc nosse debemus inter cetera, Porphyrium de Danielis 
libro nobis objicere idcirco illum apparere confictum nec haberi apud 
Hebraeos, sed Greci sermonis esse commentum, quia in Susanne fabula 
contineatur, dicente Daniele ad presbyteros dro 70d oxivov oxloa, Kai dro 
70d mpivov mpioat, quam etymologiam magis Graco sermoni convenire, 
quam Hebreo. Cui et Eusebius et Apollinarius pari sententia respond- 
erunt, Susanne, Belisque et Draconis fabulas non contineri in Hebraico, 
sed partem esse prophetize Abacuc filii Jesu de tribu Levi: sicut juxta 
LXX. interpretes in titulo ejusdem Belis fabule ponitur: ‘ Homo quidam 
erat sacerdos, nomine Daniel filius Abda conviva regis Babylonis;’ cum 
Danielem et tres pueros de tribu Juda fuisse, sancta scriptura testetur. 
Unde et nos ante annos plurimos cum verteremus Danielem, has visiones 
obelo prenotavimus, significantes eas in Hebraico non haberi. Et miror 
quosdam enycmorpovs indicari mihi, quasi ego decurtaverim librum : cum 
et Origines, et Eusebius, et Apollinarius, aliique ecclesiastici viri et doc- 
tores Gracie, has, ut dixi, visiones non haberi apud Hebreos fateantur, 
nec se respondere Porphyrio, pro his que nullam Scripture sancte auctori- 
tatem preebeant.” 


With this quotation from Jerome, we shall conclude the 
particular consideration of the opinions of Hippolytus and of 
Porphyry. The observations and facts which follow, all bear 
in different ways upon the claims of Daniel to be regarded as a 
true prophet, and upon the claim of the book which bears his 
name, to be accounted an authentic document. Miscellaneous 
as these notes will be found, we hope they will aid somewhat in 
shewing that there are-reasons for our faith ; and that with the 
exception of Porphyry no one was found till comparatively 
recent times, who denied the divine authority, canonicity, and 
prophetical character of the book of Daniel. 

I. Oriental Traditions.—Oriental traditions afford presump- 
tion in favour of the historical character of Danicl; E. Leich- 
nerus says in a dissertation De Tempore Majorum :—“ Quibus 
accedit quod Daniel aliorumque prophetarum scripta nullis 
orientalium gentilium scholis tanti fuerunt, quanti Persis” (p. 
27, ed. 1700). The reputation in which Daniel is undoubtedly 
held in the east is ancient and wide spread, and is hardly con- 
sistent with the notion that he lived at so recent a date as the 
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ne new critics affirm. According to D’Herbelot, the author of the 
m Tarik Montekheb says that Daniel belongs to the time of Lohrasp 
g- king of Persia, and consequently to the time of Cyrus, who gave 
“< 


to him the government of Syria, and that these two princes learned 


s from him the unity of God, which they professed. He preached 
‘i the faith in all Babylonian Irak, which is Chaldea, and was sent 
* with Ezra into Judea after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, by 
re Bahaman son of Asfendiar, who then reigned in Persia. Having 
lis returned from Judea to the city of Shushan or Shuster, which 
ud is Susa the capital of Persia, he died and was buried there. 
ila The basis of the many traditions concerning Daniel in the far 
70 east, must surely be historical, and must be looked for much far- 
re, ther back than the time of the Maccabees. Of course the tradi- 
d- tions themselves are often more recent, but the origin of the series 
PR cannot be reconciled with the assumed fictitious character and 
ws date of the book of Daniel in the second century before 
ee Christ. 
ws II. The Ancient Church.—The opponents of Daniel gene- 
sae rally admit that the book was accepted in the early Church, but 
ror dismiss the topic with some vague assertions about “ uncritical 
am periods,” and such like. We must not let them escape so 
0c easily ; we must ask and ascertain who and what the men are 
ur, who are thus coolly set aside. Such an enquiry might be brought 
ri down to any period. It would be found to include every Chris- 
tian writer who. wrote upon Daniel or alluded to him down to 
the recent days in which sceptical criticism has succeeded in 
he allying itself with Christianity. 
of The peculiarity of Daniel as a prophet is noticed by Africanus 
ar in his epistle to Origen concerning the story of Susanna, where 
$a he says of it and of Daniel, “ For when Susanna is commanded 
his to die, seized by the Spirit the prophet cried out that the sen- 
US tence was unjust. Firstly, because Daniel prophesies in another 
in manner,—by visions and dreams on every occasion, and has the 
the manifestation of an angel :—but not by prophetic afflatus.” He 
ely also remarks that the three apocryphal portions are “ not found 
nd in the book of Daniel received by the Jews.” 

We gather from Eusebius, that about the same time as Hip- 
ap- polytus, or a little earlier, another Christian author wrote upon 
ch- Daniel, but it was very evident he was of the “ Coming Tribula- 
bus tion” school. Eusebius says :—‘ About this time there flopr- 
lis ished one Jude, who published commentaries upon the seventy 

(p. weeks of Daniel; ending his chronography the tenth year of 
dly Severus’ reign, he thought verily that the coming of Antichrist 
on- was then at hand because of the great persecution raised against 
the us at this time; vexed out of measure the minds of many men; 
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and turned upside down the quiet state of the Church.’’” The 
said Jude seems to have been one of the first who disturbed the 
serenity of men’s minds, and turned the Church upside down by 
his rash expositions of prophecy. He has had many successors. 

It is unnecessary to quote Origen to shew that he had the 
fullest conviction of the genuineness and antiquity of the book 
of Daniel. Eusebius of Ceesarea, who replied to the attacks of 
Porphyry, had made ancient history his profound study, and he 
had never entertained a doubt respecting the book of Daniel. 
He devotes a section of his magnificent work, the Demonstratio 
Evangelica, to an extract from Daniel (ix. 20, ete.), shewing that 
after the period of seventy weeks or four hundred and ninety 
years, Christ having appeared, the prophecies would be fulfilled 
in the overthrow of the Jewish state, religion and temple. He 


begins by saying, ‘“ When the seventy years’ bondage of the ~ 


Jewish nation in Babylon was already approaching its end, one 
of the holy ministers of God, Gabriel the archangel, appeared to 
Daniel as he was praying, and foretells that shortly and without 
delay the restoration of Jerusalem will take place, determines 
the time to its restoration by the number of years, and foretells 
how after the determined restoration of it, it will be again de- 
stroyed, and how after its second capture and siege it will no 
more have the guardianship of God, but remain desolate, the 
services according to the law of Moses being abolished with it, 
and others instead of it, namely those of the New Testament, 
introduced for the direction of human life.” 

Again, in the great companion work, Preparatio Evangelica 
(ix. 41), Eusebius introduces a passage from Abydenus in which 
that writer speaks of Nebuchadnezzar as the builder of Babylon, 
mainly to illustrate the historical accuracy of Dan. iv. 27. 

Athough later than the Nicene council, it may be well to 
refer briefly to Athanasius and Theodoret. 

Athanasius (contra Arianos, orat. 2) quotes Dan. vii. 10, to 
the Arians, as a prophecy of Christ. He would not have done 
so if either he or they had doubted concerning the character of 
the book. 

In his oration against the Sabellians, Athanasius affirms the 
great wisdom of Daniel, in divine and human things, and quotes 
Ezek. xxviii. 3, as proof which they would receive equally with 
himself. 

In his apology to Constantine, he appeals to facts recorded 
in the third chapter of Daniel. 

In his epistle on the synods of Ariminum and Seleucia, he 





» Eccles. Hist., chap. vi. 6. M. Hanmer’s translation. 
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says that Daniel was a prophet, who lived in the times of Cyrus 
and Darius. 

In the synopsis of holy Scripture (although the apocryphal 
additions are first received and then rejected), some of the his- 
torical incidents in the life of Daniel are cited in the account 
given of him by Athanasius. (?) So also in the Dicta et Inter- 
pretationes, and in some other places. 

With regard to Theodoret it may suffice to say that, besides 
the many casual allusions he made to the book of Daniel, like 
Jerome and some others, he wrote a consecutive and copious 
commentary upon it. But it must be observed, that in his Pre- 
face he mentions the Jewish exclusion of Daniel from the list of 
prophets, characterizes it as a most culpable proceeding, and 
declares it to be in consequence of the explicit predictions found 
in the book. We have no doubt this is one of the reasons ; in any 
case there is not an atom of evidence that Daniel was removed 
from the list of prophets, because there was any suspicion as to 
the reality of his predictions or the true age of his book. 

Yet the writers to whom we have had occasion to point so 
often, constantly appeal to these two points, that the Jews have 
placed the book of Daniel among the Chethubhim, and that 
Daniel himself has been left out of the roll of prophets. If they 
did the first, the second would very naturally follow ; especially 
in view of the mode of interpreting Daniel adopted by Christian 
writers and preachers. 

III. The position of Daniel in the Hebrew Canon.—As regards 
the position of Daniel in the Hebrew Canon, it is to be noted 
first of all that the book is always included in that Canon. Its 
position is among the Chethubhim or Scriptures,—the fourth 
division of the Hebrew Bible. The books of this division are 
thirteen in number, viz., Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. This is the order in which 
the Chethubhim stand in recent editions; and it is manifest that 
it is neither according to the date, nor the character of the re- 
spective books. In some editions the order is different. Muns- 
ter’s Bible (Basil, 1535) has them thus: Psalms, Proverbs, Jub, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. An edition printed 
by Christopher Plantin in 1580 (or 1582 ; both dates are given), 
the order is the same as far as it goes; Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Daniel, First Book of Ezra, Second Book of Ezra or Nehemiah, 
1 and 2 Chronicles. This edition, however, does not contain at 
all the last five books of Munster’s, in the Chethubhim: they 
come after Deuteronomy and before Joshua, thus: Song of Solo- 
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mon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. The fact is, 
these five books constitute the Megilloth or “ five rolls,” and as 
such are taken together wherever they are placed. The Che- 
thubhim, including the Megilloth, are counted often as eleven 
books by joining Ezra and Nehemiah in one, and 1 and 2 Chron- 
icles in another. Thus in the Jewish Spanish version of the Old 
Testament (Amsterdam, 1606), the index says expressly, “ Ke- 
tubim, escritos en onze libros”—‘ The Chethubhim written in 
eleven books.’ The order here is as in Munster’s edition ; after 
Daniel comes “ Hezra,” and then “ Libro Sequndo de Hezra, 
llamado, Nehemiah,’”’—“ the Second Book of Ezra called Nehe- 
miah.” The Chronicles simply come in as two books, although 
counted but one in the table of contents. It appears then that the 
Chethubhim consist of three separate sets of books: first, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job: second, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles : third, the Megilloth ; these last coming sometimes at 
the close of the Pentateuch, and sometimes at the end of the Old 
Testament, as well as introduced among the other Chethubhim, 
between Job and Daniel. The previous facts shew how irregular 
is the order of books in Hebrew Bibles, and how worthless 
any argument must be which is based merely upon it. So far 
as we are able to judge, the proper position of Daniel is, along 
with and heading Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two books of Chron- 
icles. If asked for the reason of this arrangement, we should 
say that it is due in part to the great prominence which its 
writer gives to the historical element, and in part to the period to 
which his narrations belong. Christian controversies may have 
had something to do with it. We cannot always account for the 
arrangement which the Rabbins thought fit to adopt; but we 
can affirm,it was not determined by their opinions, either as to 
the date, the authorship, or the value of a book. These same 
Rabbins, for example, have separated the prophecies of Jeremiah 
from the Lamentations, although we are not aware that they 
had any idea as to the authorship and date of these books being 
very different. | 

However, having put Daniel among the Chethubhim, because 
of the historical element belonging to a special period, Chris- 
tian controversy rendered it needful to justify his exclusion from 
the prophetic division. Later hands undertook to do this by 
writing that he was not a prophet. Abarbanel saw the folly 
of this, and defended the claims of Daniel; as Dupin says, 
and as Guil. Vorstius says more explicitly in his notes on the 
Fundamenta Legis of Maiemonides (ed. Amstel. 1638), that 
Maiemonides would have Joseph, Solomon and Daniel “ called 
prophets by way of metaphor or similitude,’ “ quod nervose satis 
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Abravanel refutat in Comment. in Danielem” (p. 93). Maie- 
monides, however, quotes Dan. x. 8, in illustration of prophetic 
visions. Hereupon Vorst observes (lib. cit., p. 94), “I do not 
see why he uses the testimony of Daniel here, when he expunges 
him, as likewise David and Solomon, from the roll of prophets in 
his Moreh ;” for which he gives this reason :—“ That a vision is 
not ascribed to them in the degree in which God spake to Abra- 
ham in a vision; neither was the vision in the manner in which 
such things are spoken of the prophets, according to the text 
(Numb. xii. 6), ‘1 will speak to him in a dream!’” Kimchi has 
followed the same opinion in his Preface to the Psalms (lib. 
cit., p. 94.) 

Daniel is sometimes found among the prophets. Fabricius 
(Codex Pseudepigraphus, V.'T.) gives a list of prophets from the 
Gemara Megilla, p. 14. The thirty-eighth is Daniel, “ in the 
second year of Darius ;”’ but further on it is said, “ But because 
we have said of Daniel that he was not a prophet, therefore omit 
Daniel, and put in Shemaiah.” In a note he says, “It is known 
that Daniel is by some Jews not accounted a prophet, and is 
reckoned with the Hagiographers, although Abarbanel against 
Maiemonides clearly maintains that the highest degree of pro- 
phecy can by no means be denied to Daniel. He refers to 
Fischmuth De Divisione V. T., and Buxtorf’s Dissert. Philolog. 
Theol.” 

Leydecker in his notes upon Maiemonides, De rege Messia, 
in allusion to the place assigned to Daniel in the Jewish Canon, 
and by the Jews says :— 

“ Non male Gemaristee (Sanhed. c. xi., in Excerpt., sec. 37), ‘Omnes 
Prophets non sunt vaticinati, nisi de diebus Messi.’ Verum Judei 
ipsorum scripta legunt cum velo cordibus imposito ; atque hine loca ante 
a patribus ipsorum de Messia intellecta alio torquent ; quin Danielem pro- 
phetarum numero expungunt, propter LXX. Hebdomadas preecipue licet 
antiquitus inter prophetas maximos sit habitus, etiam a Jaddo pontifice, 
quando ipsius visiones bene Alexandro M. applicaret, apud Joseph. Antiz., 
lib. x., c. ult. confer. Matth. xxiv. 15.” 

It is not unworthy of remark, as shewing how our opponents 
are pressed, that while they laud the supposed acumen of the 
Jews for rejecting Daniel from among the prophets, and for 
placing his book among the Chethubhim ; they can denounce the 
same Jews as uncritical, when reminded that they never doubted 
either its inspiration or its canonical authority. 

Dr. Davidson’s first argument ‘against the authenticity of the 
work, is its position in the Hebrew Canon; not among the 
Prophets, but in the Hagiographa,—and there too as one of the 
last books. We have already shewn that this Hagiographa 
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includes thirteen books, among which are the Psalms; that it is 
divided into three sections ; and that wherever Daniel is placed, 
he always stands at the head of his section—‘ Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles ;”’ all books prominently historical, 
and all bearing in a most important sense upon the same period. 
We doubt whether even Dr. Davidson could give a probable 
reason for grouping, as we find them, the five books called 
Megilloth. These, by the way, supply a sufficient answer to the 
objection to Daniel on the score of position. They are “ Canti- 
cles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther.” 'The books are 
of very different character and date, but they are all put in the 
Hagiographa, and among the last books of the Bible. The 
learned author last alluded to, would be the last man to say that 
the place of a book in the Hebrew Canon has anything at all - 
to do with the date of its composition. 

IV. The difficulty of the Book of Daniel.—We are quite 
agreed with older interpreters in acknowledging the difficulty of 
the book of Daniel. Aigid. Strauchius, in his De Computo Sacro 
LXX. Hebdomadum Danielis dissertatio Historico-Chronologica, 
written in 1660, speaks in this way :— 


“ Atque inter heec obscura vaticinia excellit mysticus ille LXX. Heb- 
domadum calculus, cujus Danielis, cap. ix. fit mentio, tanta enim angelice 
istius preedictionis difficultas est, ut vix duos invenias chronologos, vel 
interpretes, qui secum invicem in explicatione presentis loci prophetici 
conveniant, quin potius ingenii imbecilitatem pene multi interpretes libere 
fateantur. Non recensebo prolixe, uti Judai, quo eludant argumenta que 
adversus impietatem eorumdem, ex hoc loco depromuntur, difficultatem 
ejus vehementer urgeant, qua exceptione R. Lusitanus in colloquio Mitel- 
burg. usus est, aiens: Temerarium est interpretari Danielem ; meam in- 
terpretationem pavescens insinuabo, et celeberr. Dn. D. Miillerus in Juda- 
ismo suo cap. x. testatur, se aliquoties Danielitico vaticinio Apellas hosce 
convincere conatum esse, eosdem vero hac excusatione usos, ‘ Danielem 
nimis difficilem esse, respondere noluisse.’ Sed patrum potius querimo- 
ni pensi habendz sunt, ita enim Origines Adamantius, Homil. xxix. in 
Matth., qua caput. xxiv. explicat occasione verborum Christi: Cum vide- 
retis abominationem desolationis, quod scriptum est per Danielem prophe- 
tam, ete., subjungit; ‘ Vere comprehendere sermones Danielis nullius 
alterius est, nisi Spiritus Sancti qui fuit in Daniele, ut de Septimanis om- 
nem manifestet sermonem et de abominatione desolationis dicta ab eo.’ ” 


And again :— 


“Similiter Hieronymus, quando tomo V., operum (edit. Basil.) explica- 
tionem hujus vaticinii aggreditur, preemittit : ‘Si Danieli dicitur diligenter 
attende ut audias et intelligas quod vides; quid nos facere oportet, quo- 
rum oculi ignorantiz tenebris et caligine vitiorum obcecati sunt? Et 
paulo post, desperans quasi de certitudine, subjungit ; ‘Scio de hac ques- 
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tione ab eruditissimis viris varie disputatum, et unumquemque pro captu 
ingenii sui dixisse quod senserat,”’ ete. 

These difficulties, however, do not greatly interfere with the 
processes and conclusions of historical criticism. 

V. Additional opinions on the Book of Daniel.—The critics 
have too soon taken for granted that the book of Daniel is 
apocryphal, and was written after Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
dogmatic assertion of the Renans, and others of this school, will 
not yet be accepted everywhere as Gospel :— 


“Les apocryphes de l’Ancien Testament surtout la partie Juive des 
vers sibyllins et le Livre d’Hénoch, joints au Livre de Daniel, qui est, lui 
aussi, un veritable apocryphe. 


And soon after as to the date of Daniel :— 


“La date du livre de Daniel est plus certain encore. Le caractére des 
deux langues dans lesquelles il est écrit; ’usage de mots Grees ; l’annonce 
claire, déterminée, datée, d’événements qui vont jusqu’au temps d’Antio- 
chus Epiphane; les fausses images qui y sont tracées de la vieille Baby- 
lonie; la couleur générale du livre, qui ne rapelle en rien les écrits de la 
captivité, qui répond au contraire par un foule d’analogies aux croyances, 
aux meeurs, au tour d’imagination de l’époque des Séleucides, le tour 
Apocalyptique des visions; la place du livre dans le Canon Hébreu hors 
de la série des prophctes ; l’omission de Daniel dans les panegyriques du 
chapitre xlix. de /’Ecclesiastique, oi son rang était comme indiqué ; bien 
d’autres preuyes qui ont été cent fois déduites, ne permettent pas de dou- 
ter que le livre de Daniel ne soit le fruit de la grande exaltation produite 
chez les Juifs par la persécution d’Antiochus. Ce n’est pas dans la vieille 
littérature prophétique qu’il font classer ce livre, mais bien en téte de la 
littérature Apocalyptique, comme premier modéle d’un genre de composi- 
tion ot devoient prendre place aprés lui les divers poémes sibyllius, le 
livre d’Hénoch, l’Apocalypse de Jean, l’ascension d’Isaié, le quatriéme 
livre d’Esdras.” 


The foregoing citation is an enumeration of the objections 
which have been accumulated by modern opponents of Daniel. 
It is a good specimen of the courage with which assertions are 
repeated in spite of the reiterated statement of arguments to the 
contrary. We are only sorry that the avowed candour of some 
such writers allows them to ignore completely all the proofs 
which have been adduced from a host of sources in favour of the 
book. Even when proofs are not ignored, they are tvo often 
superciliously thrown aside as of no value. 

It may not be uninteresting to hear what one or two of the 
older writers have to say about the book of Daniel. We will 
confine ourselves to two, and, as M. Renan is a Frenchman, 
they shall both be French and both Roman Catholics. We 
begin with M. Dupin. 
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Dupin observes that the Jews do not put Daniel in the list 
of prophets :— 


* Parcequ’il n’a pas vécu a la mani¢re des autres prophétes, mais pli- 
tot comme les grands seigneurs de Babylone; et ils croient méme qu’il 
etait eunuque, ce qui semble se pouvoir confirmer par un passage de son 
livres. Quelques uns apportent encore d’autres raisons pour lesquelles ils 
ne lui donnent pas la qualité de prophéte; mais elles sont toutes assez 
frivoles.””” 


The same anthor adds in a note some of the details which he 
did not choose to introduce into his text. They are, however, 
of some value because they contain not the slighest allusion to 
the reasons which recent critics give for the position of the book 
of Daniel in the Hebrew Canon :— 


“ The Rabbins,” Dupin tells us, “say that there are eleven degrees of 
prophecy, and that to exhibit the character of a prophet, it is nécessary to 
have at least three of them: that to have them, it must be said that the 
word of God was addressed to the prophet, and that the revelation which 
has been made to him in a dream be no longer cailed a dream. Now 
Daniel, say they, lacks these; for it is not at all said that the word of 
God was addressed to him, and his revelations are called dreams. These 
are chimerical reasons and principles which they think fit to suppose with- 
out proofs. Others rely with more probability upon the distinction of two 
kinds of prophecies (which we have explained above), of which the one 
which properly takes the name of prophecy, is by visions or dreams granted 
to aman who is not master of his mind and thoughts: the other, to which 
is given the name of inspiration simply, is the direction or assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, which he receives to whom nothing extraordinary hap- 
pens. But this distinction cannot apply here: for Daniel had visions like 
other prophets, and other prophets have prophesied like him without ex- 
traordinary movements. What some allege, that revelations made out of 
the Holy Land ought not to be called prophecies, is altogether frivolous.”* 


Dupin argues for the authenticity of the book, which he says 
was first attacked by Porphyry and Celsus. He shews that 
Porphyry’s chief reason for thinking it written in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes was the clearness of the prophecies up to 
that time, and he affirms that “the clearness of a prophecy does 
not prove its falsity.” This, however, is taken as an axiom by 
some recent critics. The following passage is instructive as 
bearing upon this question of date :— 


“The Talmudists in the chapter Bababathra and some Rabbins have 
recognized the authority of this prophecy, but they believe that it was 
arranged and put in its actual state, along with those of Ezekiel and the 





* Dissertation Preliminaire ; ou Prolegomenes sur la Bible. 
* Ed. 1701, page 113. 
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twelve minor prophets, and the Book of Esther by the Great Synagogue. 
If they are asked for the proof, they have none to allege but that they 
believe so. Spinoza, however, unbelieving as he was, owns that the eighth 
and following chapters, to the thirteenth, are Daniel’s; but he would 
rather say that he does not know where the seven first are taken from, 
than admit that they are by the same author. The only reason which he 
gives is, that they are written inChaldee. A feeble reason ; for why should 
not Daniel, who was in Babylon and at the king’s court, have written 
narratives in that language of what happened in that country? He adds 
that the author of the Book of Daniel is the same as wrote the books of 
Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, and pretends that he lived a long time after 
the restoration of the temple effected hy Judas Maccabeeus. These are 
conjectures which have no foundation but in his imagination, and have 
only been welcome because they were new and unheard of.” 


Celsus is mentioned by Dupin as having attacked the book 
of Daniel, but supplies no evidence of it, and we cannot find it. 
Origen in his reply to Celsus (lib. vii.), quotes that writer as 
exclaiming that Daniel, who was delivered from the wild beasts, 
was more worthy of divine honour than Jesus Christ ; and he 
says that Celsus reproached Jonah and Daniel, but this is all. 
Still, it is very probable that Celsus, who derided everything 
which the Christians believed, regarded Daniel and other Biblical 
books as fictitious. 

We give another specimen of the manner in which the ob- 
jections to Daniel were treated by the older writers. The Abbé 
Bergier, Canon of Paris, in his Traité Historique et Dogmatique 
de la Vraie Religion,’ says, ‘‘ The prophecies of Daniel upon the 
succession of monarchies has appeared too clear to the unbe- 
lievers. They maintain after Porphyry and Spinoza, that it was 
forged after the event, and during the time which elapsed from 
Antiochus to Jesus Christ.“ The author of the Examen 
Important, thinks that the books of this prophet, those of David, 
Solomon, and others, were made up in Alexandria.” 


In reply :— 


“Suspicions and conjectures cost our adversaries nothing; but the 
rashness with which they propound them demonstrates that they are not 
very able in the art of criticism. 1. If the book of Daniel were of a date 
posterior to the age of Antiochus, it would be altogether written in 
Chaldean like the paraphrases, whereas the greater part of the beok is in 
Hebrew. At the epoch of which we speak the Hebrew was no longer the 
vulgar tongue among the Jews, and nobody among them was qualified to 





¢ Paris, 1785. Vol. vii., p. 255, and seqq. 

“ Opinion des Anciens sur les Juifs, p. 117; Esprit du Judaisme, p. 149; 
Examen des Prophéties, p. 149, 152. 

v Examen Important, ec. x., p. 54; Bible Expliqué, p. 465, et suiv. After 
all, then, our modern explorers have not gone beyond old discoverers. 
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write in the language. 2. Mention is made of Daniel in the prophecies 
of Ezekiel who lived with him in Babylon. Daniel’s wisdom and the 
knowledge he had of hidden things is there spoken of (Ezek. xxviii. 8). 
Ezekiel compares the holiness of Daniel with that of Noah and of Job 
(Ibid., xiv. 14, 20). 3. Nehemiah, who lived long before the age of 
Antiochus offers to God a prayer evidently derived from the book of 
Daniel (comp. Neh. 1, 5 with Dan. ix. 4). The author of the first book 
of Maccabees teaches us that Mattathias, a contemporary of Antiochus, 
quoted to his children the example of this very prophet (1 Mace. ii. 58). 
4. Josephus the historian regards the prophecies of Daniel as very 
authentic ; he relates that they were shewn to Alexander the Great by the 
high priest Jaddua, a long time before the reign of Antiochus.” 5. This 
authenticity was not called in question among the Jews when Jesus Christ 
appeared, inasmuch as he cites these prophecies and announces their accom- 
plishment (Matt. xxiv. 15), 6. Even if the author of this book had 
written in the age of Antiochus, one must needs concede to him the pro- 
phetic spirit, because he predicts the establishment of the kingdom of the 
Son of Man and of the saints, which had not yet happened, and the ruin 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, which was yet far distant. We shall see 
this in the next section. The pretended falsification of the prophecies of 
Daniel is therefore of no great advantage to unbelievers. 

“ Further, the Remargues Astronomiques of M. De Cheseaux on the 
book of Daniel, demonstrate.that the author was either divinely inspired 
to find the cycle which he has availed himself of, or was one of the most 
able astronomers that ever lived. Unbelievers do not admit the first 
of these two suppositions; they must then own that this book was com- 
posed at Babylon, when astronomy was most flourishing amongst the 
Chaldeans, and not 380 years later, and after the persecution of Antio- 
chus. At this last date neither the Jews of Palestine nor those of 
Alexandria were certainly skilful astronomers. 

‘The proofs upon which unbelievers rest their suspicions are by no 
means unsubstantial! They say that Daniel, a pretended minister of 
state, is deceived without ceasing as to the names of the kings of Assyria 
and of Persia; what he relates of the change of Nebuchadnezzar was not 
known to any profane historian; and his book is full of words derived 
from the Greek. 

‘* But it is false that Daniel is deceived as to the names of the kings 
of whom he speaks. He gives them the Chaldean or Persian name which 
they bore; whereas the Greeks in writing the names have translated or 
disfigured them, and this it is which makes it hard to reconcile Greek 
historians with Holy Scripture. Often too, these historians do not agree 
with one another; they vary as to the name of the same person, because 
the kings of Assyria and of Persia had several names; they were named 
differently by their subjects of different nations; the languages of the 
Medes, Persians, and Chaldeans were not the same. 

“Ts it surprising that the change of Nebuchadnezzar is not found in 
any profane historian? No one exists who has spoken of him, or written 


» Joseph., Antig. Judaic, x. 12; xi. 8. 
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his history. The ancient Oriental historians, and even several Greek 
historians are no longer in being. 

“Tt is false that there are found in Daniel a very great number of 
words derived from the Greek; we only see there certain terms of art, 
which are almost the same in Greek and in Chaldee; but it is uncertain 
whether these words were not rather borrowed from the Chaldee by the 
Greeks, than from the Greek by the Chaldeans. The presumption is in 
favour of the more ancient of the two peoples; and the Chaldeans were 
polished, and cultivated arts and sciences earlier than the Greeks.’ 





* At the risk of being rallied for having recourse to obscure authors, we give 
the whole of the observations of M. Bergier. In the review department of the 
present number there will be found a notice of two recent works upon Daniel,— 
the one by Mr. Boyle, and the other by the Rev. J. C. Walter; the latter of 
whom thus tells the story of the question we have had in view :— 

“ Porphyry, who lived about a.p. 233—305, wrote a work entitled, Against 
the Christians, the twelfth and thirteenth books of which were devoted to the 
examination of the prophecies of Daniel; and he alleged that their minute 
agreement with the events of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes was such as 

roved that they must have been composed after those events had taken place ; 
in other words, that the book belonged to a period later by four hundred years 
than the date at which Daniel himself must have flourished,—consequently, that 
it was a forgery. This argument, supported by other collateral ones, some of 
which, it is probable, were suggested by doubts thrown out by Spinoza, was 
revived by the English deist Collins in the last century. His views again were 
adopted, in Germany, by Michaelis and Eichhorn, and more recently to a large 
extent especially by Bertholdt, Bleek, Gesenius, Von Lengerke, De Wette, 
Kerms, Scholl, Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, Liicke, and others. ‘To whom may be 
added our own Arnold; and lately Dr. Williams, in the work entitled Lssays 
and Reviews. Though varying in the grounds on which they are based, the 
allegations of these several writers (which it is unnecessary to specify fully 
here, as they will appear in the body of the work) amount in the main to the 
same charge, viz., that the book is a forgery. On the other hand, there have 
not been wanting defenders of the book. Collins was answered, and fully, by 
Bishop Chandler and Dr. Samuel Chandler, as also, though briefly, by Bishop 
Newton in his work on the prophecies. More recently the same line has been 
taken, and at greater length, by Hengstenberg, Sach, Hiivernick, Reichel, 
Keil, Schulze, Delitzsch, Vaihinger, Auberlin, and others in-Germany ; in Ame- 
rica, -by Professor Stuart and Barnes; and in our own country, by Tregelles, 
Davidson, Ayre (the two latter in their editions of Horne’s Introduction), and 
many others on a smaller scale. None of these writers, however, have attempted 
to work out the internal evidence to the extent of which it seems capable.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. IJI.—A Few pays AMoNGsT THE StAvonic PRorestants 
oF CentraL Evrore. 


Tue present condition of Protestants on the continent of Europe 
presents many points of interest, and perhaps that of those who 
are, comparatively speaking, outlying, is not less interesting 
than that of such as dwell in nearer proximity to ourselves, and 
with whose language Britons are more commonly conversant. 
In 1861 we made a little tour in the eastern part of Central 
Europe for the express purpose of observing and recording the 
condition of the Slavonic Protestants in those districts, so far as 
the brief time at our command should permit. Our first visit 
was made to a Polish—or, as the Germans rudely call it, a 
Water-polish—congregation at Namslau, in Prussian Silesia, a 
town which is on the boundary-line between the German and 
Polish populations, the town itself being German and all beyond 
it towards the East Polish. We then stayed with a Bohemian 
clergyman of the Reformed or Helvetic confession, the Rev. 
Josef Prochizka, who formerly translated Archbishop Whately’s 
Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences into Bohemian, and who 
was then superintending the Polish part of the congregation that 
meets for worship at Namslau. 

This Polish congregation will be best described by simply 
stating, that there were but three well-dressed men and not a 
single well-dressed woman out of about two hundred and fifty 
souls that attended the Polish service. All the women, without 
exception, wore the picturesque costume of the Polish peasantry, 
with occasionally a little difference in the head-dress. As 
German in Prussia always has the preference, the Polish con- 
gregation—far as some of its members have to walk from their 
distant villages—must be content to assemble at seven o’clock 
in the morning, while the Germans in the town can lie com- 
fortably in bed and go to church at ten. An union was effected 
by force in 1817 by the last king of Prussia but one, between 
the Reformed and Lutheran confessions, and the church thus 
formed is called the United Evangelical Church. 

The first thing that struck us on entering the church was, 
that all the men were in the galleries and all the women in the 
body of the church. As soon as seven o’clock struck, singing 
commenced, and most heartily was it carried on by the congre- 
gation with the help of the organ. The hymns were good and 
well suited for congregational use. Everybody on entering the 
church stood up, and prayed out of an excellent collection of 
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prayers at the end of the hymn-book, and then sat down and 
joined in the singing. After the singing the minister entered, 
read the epistle and gospel, and said a short selection of prayers 
from the Prussian liturgy in Polish, to which the people listened 
and answered “‘ Amen,” with every appearance of devotion. He 
then retired in order to ascend the pulpit, and a hymn was sung 
before the sermon. The sermon was on the epistle for the day 
(Rom. viii. 12—17), and was delivered with considerable ora- 
torical effect. Unfortunately, not having had occasion to hear 
or speak Polish for several years, we could rarely catch an entire 
sentence, and could only notice the stress laid by the preacher 
on the words, “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.” After the sermon came 
a prayer of thanksgiving for the late providential escape of the 
king of Prussia from the pistol of a fanatical assassin. Then 
came a hymn for the holy communion, the like of which we 
never heard. The congregation appeared to throw their whole 
heart and soul into it in a manner which might serve as a model 
to many a fashionable English congregation. It pealed through 
the building till it shook again. 

Those who intended to communicate (and almost every 
Polish Protestant does communicate four times in the year), had 
spent the early part of the service in the vestry in confession 
with the minister, while the earlier hymns were sung by the 
non-communicants. Confession with these Protestants is con- 
ducted as follows:—A short exhortation is delivered by the 
minister, after which a general confession is made by all, and a 
general absolution pronounced by the minister. After this all 
kneel before him, and he places his hands upon their heads, two 
and two, and pronounces a special absolution in these words, 
“I pronounce the forgiveness of your sins in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of. the Holy Ghost.” 

The liturgical part of the communion was not long, but 
everything was conducted with the greatest reverence, and lis- 
tened to and joined in with the greatest attention. Immediately 
after the sermon the black ckape envelopes were taken off four 
large candlesticks that stood on the altar, and four lighted 
tapers ornamented with white ribands were placed in them. 
This was the signal for the beginning of the communion service. 
Immediately the male communicants came down from the galle- 
ries, and placed themselves round the altar, where they remained 
during the consecration of the elements. The German minister 
then took his place by the side of the Polish one, and assisted 
in the distribution, taking the cup, while the Polish minister 
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distributed the bread, or rather wafers, as usual in Lutheran 
churches. These he placed, not in the hand, but in the mouth 
of each communicant. As soon as each communicant had re- 
ceived the bread, he went round the back of the altar to receive 
the cup from the German minister at the other side. When the 
men had all received, the women took their turn, and the service 
was concluded by a blessing. There were about seventy-five 
communicants, but we were informed that on the preceding 
Sunday there had been two hundred and six communicants out 
of four hundred persons in church. 

We were much struck by the open and pleasant look of the 
female part of the congregation, but a kind of oppression seemed 
to weigh upon many of the men, whose appearance was generally 
much less open, although there were several pleasant faces 
among them. Altogether, the conduct of this poor congrega- 
tion was most edifying, and calculated to humble the spiritual 
pride too common among British Protestants. 

After service we expressed to Mr. Prochdzka a wish to see 
his schools, which he had told us were three in number. He 
replied that unfortunately they would not fall in with our object, 
being entirely German, and that the Poles were not allowed to 
learn a single word or letter of their own language at school. 
Such is the enlightened tyranny of Prussia. This fully bears 
out what we had been told eleven years previously by several 
Polish gentlemen at Prince Sulkowski’s residence in the Grand 
Duchy of Posen. They said: ‘‘ We Poles are less uneasy under 
the Russian than under the Prussian yoke. The Russian govern- 
ment tries by all manner of vexatious personal restrictions to 
‘prevent us from rising against it, but the whole force of that of 
Prussia is exerted to annihilate our nationality, and make us 
cease to be Poles at all.” 

Mr. Prochazka and ourselves the next day talked over the 
best mode of our attaining our grand object of seeing as much 
as possible of the Bohemian Protestants during a very limited 
time. A plan was formed, which circumstances did not allow 
us to carry out. In fact, we found that time compelled us to do 
exactly the converse of part, and part only of what had been 
sketched out. Above all, we were to visit his father-in-law, the 
Rev. Mr. Kaspar at Leschitz, where there was both a Reformed 
church and a school; and he was to write to Mr. Kaspar and 
inform him of our coming. We stopped at the station of Weltrus, 
between Bodenbach and Prague, and stayed at the inn of Mr. 
Keyrz, who is a Protestant, and an intelligent, well-informed 
man, and the next morning went in a carriage or cart, without 
springs, to Leschitz. Not that the great roads are at all un- 
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worthy of springs, but the cross-roads are such that no springs 
could possibly exist upon them ; and the want of good bye-roads 
is one of the principal causes that keep the country of Bohemia 
from prospering as much as its natural resources and capabilities 
deserve. 

When we got to Leschitz, which is quite a village, in which 
there are about as many geese as inhabitants, we were driven to 
the Protestant parsonage, and introduced ourselves to Mr. Kaspar, 
fully expecting that he had received a letter about us from Mr. 
Prochizka. This, however, had not been the case, but on our 
stating our nation, the objects of our journey, and that we had 
just come from Mr. Prochazka, he very hospitably invited us to 
stay with him. He took us first to see his church, which is 
close to the parsonage. It is about 60 feet long by 33 wide, and 
there are seats for about one hundred and fifty persons. How- 
ever, a great many more do manage to sit there, and others 
stand under the organ gallery—where by the way there is as yet 
no organ—in a stooping posture on account of its lowness. 
There are three windows at each side, and the building is lofty 
in proportion to its size. 

It is a remarkable fact that, when the emperor Joseph II. 
issued in 1781 the patent of toleration, which allowed Pro- 
testants the free exercise of their religion, they were not gene- 
rally allowed to build their churches or prayer-houses (Bethiuser, 
as they are officially styled) within the villages, but were obliged. 
to place them outside. This, however, which was intended for 
an insult, has turned out most advantageous to them, for they 
have been enabled to enlarge and rebuild ad libitum. Leschitz, 
unfortunately, is one of the few exceptions to this rule, and the 
church could scarcely be enlarged on its present site, except by 
a very clumsy addition on the side of Mr. Kaspar’s garden. 
There was also a dunghill before the door of the church, which 
was now and then mischievously made up for the benefit of 
church-going heretics; and sometimes in wet weather the liquid 
streamed in at the church-door, and caused no little annoyance. 

The altar or communion-table and font were in the middle 
of the church; the former with a simple white cloth upon it 
and made of wood, but very massive; the latter was purchased 
with the voluntary offerings of the school children. In all the 
Helvetian or Reformed churches in Bohemia a chalice forms a 
conspicuous ornament, but there is no crucifix or other image. 
The Lutherans always have a crucifix and candles on the altar. 

From the church we went to the school, which is miserably 
small—only 33 feet long by 27 wide—for one hundred and 
thirteen children! It is very low, and though there are six 
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windows, the ventilation is very bad. ‘There is a stove for 
winter uses, and when it is lighted, the room with any number 
of children in it must be insufferable. The schoolmaster was a 
pleasant and intelligent man of thirty-four, and his wife an 
equally pleasant-looking woman of twenty-six. Boys, fifty-one, 
and girls sixty-two in number, are taught together, and the 
master and mistress, as well as Mr. Kaspar, spoke feelingly of 
the want of a second class-room. It being harvest time, the 
children were having their holidays, so that we had no oppor- 
tunity of testing their knowledge. In the school-room was a 
nice, though small, globe, purchased by the contributions of the 
parents of the school-children, two black boards with lines, a 
counting board with balls on wire, and a map of Bohemia. The 
school-room floor, which was partly brick and partly wood, 
seemed in a somewhat dilapidated condition, and the chickens 
appeared more at home there than they ought to have been in a 
place dedicated to education. 

Over the door of the school-room is this inscription: “ Step- 
nice dusi zalozena pomoci lidumilu a dostavena 1844.—Nursery 
of souls established by the help of charitable persons, and com- 
pleted in the year 1844.” There were five Jewish children at 
the school, and Mr. Kaspar told us with especial pride, that 
they had never heard an insulting or impertinent remark from 
any of the other children. There were also several Roman Ca- 
tholic children at the school, whose parents were obliged to pay 
for them at the Roman Catholic school also. Mr. Kaspar told 
us that he had had no less than six teachers at the school since 
its foundation, and we asked him what had become of them. 
He replied that most of them had died. We made no remark 
in answer, but easily understood that they had been simply 
killed by the impure atmosphere generated by so many children 
in so small a room. 

Leschitz is distinguished for its society—the only one in 
Bohemia—for the assistance of the widows and orphans of 
Protestant school teachers without distinction of confession. 
This Mr. Kaspar began in 1849 with eighteen florins, and it now 
possesses a capital of two thousand florins; and it was expected 
that the first pension would commence the next year. A florin 
used formerly to be exactly what an English florin is now, but 
the Austrian paper florin was then inferior to the ordinary South 
German florin, which is exactly twenty pence, or two francs. 

At Leschitz there is also a school library of more than six 
hundred volumes, almost all in the Bohemian language, which 
is used as a lending library, the advantages of which are enjoyed 
by Roman Catholics and Protestants alike. In the long winter 
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evenings the peasants club together to buy candles and get books 
out—a book being procurable for eight days on payment of a 
kreutzer, rather less than a farthing—and then take it in. turns 
to meet and read together in their cottages. Mr. Kaspar told 
us, that his congregation had become quite a different set of 
persons since the institution of this library. 

He had been at Leschitz twenty-nine years, and during that 
time had received four hundred and forty-nine registered con- 
verts from the church of Rome. Five more were under in- 
struction, and were expected ere long to be received. Roman 
Catholic women married to Protestant husbands formed a con- 
siderable item in this account. He had also established a 
“Filialka,” or daughter church at Libschitz, on the road to 
Prague, about nine miles from Leschitz, which numbered about 
two hundred souls. A farmer had given the land for a site, 
and collections were being made towards building a church. 
The proposed site was afterwards pointed out to us from the 
railway. (The church has since been completed.) 

From the schoolroom we went to the churchyard, which is 
prettily situated and nicely kept. There are three other church- 
yards belonging to this one congregation ; one at Libschitz, one 
at Hkrzin, and a third at Bejkow, besides this at Leschitz. It 
will give some idea of the extent of the district under Mr. 
Kaspar’s superintendence, if we mention, that he once had to 
go twenty-one English miles in the winter to visit a sick person, 
and on arriving found himself in a worse condition than the 
person he had gone to see. He was over sixty years old, and 
complained greatly about the difficulty of getting through his 
work, and how it burthened his conscience, that he could not do 
what he had formerly been used to do. 

About the middle of the day we went in and dined, Miss 
Kaspar being, according to the usual custom, cook and waiting- 
maid besides sitting at table with us. As we sat and talked after 
dinner, in came the expected letter from Mr. Prochizka, and 
immediately a double portion of greeting fell to our share. On 
talking about the manner in which the next day, Sunday, was 
to be spent, Mr. Kaspar said he was sorry I could not see his 
own congregation, as he was obliged to go to Krabschitz, the 
next parish, which was vacant, the aged pastor having lately 
died, in order to conduct the election of a presbytery, which 
would take place after a short service. He was himself “ad- 
ministrator” or locum tenens of the vacant benefice. The election 
had already taken place at Leschitz, and would be carried on the 
next day at Krabschitz, if we liked to go thither with him. A 
free constitution had the preceding April been granted to all the 
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Protestant churches by the emperor, and these proceedings were 
taking place in consequence. Of course we gladly accepted this 
offer, and all separated early for the night in order to be ready 
to start in good time in the morning, so as to arrive at Krab- 
schitz before eight o’clock. 

It will perhaps be as well now to give an account of the new 
constitution granted by the emperor of Austria by the patent of 
April 5, 1861, to the Protestant churches, whether of the 
Augsburg (Lutheran) or Helvetian (reformed) confession. Every 
man twenty-five years old, who has paid his quota towards the 
expenses of the congregation, pastor, schoolmaster (if any), 
repairs and everything included, possesses a vote. Each voter 
writes down twenty names on a ticket or piece of paper, which 
he gives folded to the scrutators, who read them aloud, and 
register the number of times each name is proposed by different 
voters. The number of the vydor or committee thus elected for 
the purpose of again choosing a presbytery (presbyterostvo or 
starostvo) varies according to the number of the congregation. 
In Leschitz the vybor consisted of one hundred and two persons, 
in Krabschitz it was to consist of eighty. Out of these one 
hundred and two at Leschitz twenty starszi or elders were 
chosen, who again elected the fararz or minister, the curator, 
a kind of churchwarden (pruni starszi, literally “first elder”), 
and the pocetvedouct or treasurer. The curator attends the 
synod of the district, when it takes place, as lay member, as well 
as the fararz. The fararzi, or clergy, choose the superintendent, 
who corresponds to a bishop or archdeacon, and the district 
seniorate, okresny seniorat. When the congregation does not 
exceed five hundred souls, the presbytery consists of only eight 
persons. The old consistorium at Vienna, which used to be pre- 
sided over by a Roman Catholic, is abolished, and the evangelical 
churches are managed by an oberkirchenrath, or supreme eccle- 
siastical council (evangelickd cirkevni vysokd rada), chosen by 
the emperor, of which no Roman Catholic may be a member. 
A third of each presbytery resigns every third year, but every 
individual member thus resigning is capable of re-election. 

We started for Krabschitz at about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and arrived there a little before eight, after passing through 
an arable country, in which scarcely a tree was to be seen, but 
with an excellent view of Rzip, the sacred mountain of the 
heathen Bohemians in the olden time, which was however as 
destitute of trees as the surrounding country. The parsonage- 
house at Krabschitz, as well as that at Leschitz, was of a satis- 
factory character, but the school was even worse—much worse— 
than that at Leschitz. The schoolmaster was a handsome look- 
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ing young man, but his reading seemed very much confined to 
German Pietistic authors ; he was married and had two children. 
There were ninety-three children on the books, about forty of 
whom were boys. The schoolroom was 27 feet long by 25 wide, 
and about 7 feet high ; there were four low windows and a stove, 
but no attempt at ventilation; there were little low desks and 
benches, but a very considerable proportion of the ninety-three 
children must have sat on the floor, or in the passage outside. 
The roof had fallen in in several places, and appeared very 
dangerous. In the room were wall maps of Bohemia and of the 
Austrian empire, two black boards, a counting board, and a fair 
quantity of slates for the use of the childrea, but there were no 
places for inkstands. 

In the same building was what professed to be the master’s 
house. This consisted of a sort of hole in the wall, without 
door or window, for a kitchen, one small room 18 feet by 12 
with one window and a stove, and another 15 feet by 7 with a 
brick floor ; above was a hay loft, and the whole was in a very 
dilapidated condition. On this account, Mr. Kaspar, who, as 
administrator, only used the parsonage occasionally, had brought 
the schoolmaster and his family into it, much to their comfort 
and accommodation. 

The church was about 75 feet long by 33 wide, and lofty, 
with eight windows. There was no organ, but a collection was 
being made for one, which was soon expected to appear. There 
was no font, and the altar, as at Leschitz, was in the middle of 
the church. There was a fair number of open seats, which were 
principally occupied by the female members of the congregation, 
while the men sat, as at Namslau, in the galleries at each end. 

There had formerly been a Lutheran congregation also at 
Krabschitz, which had lately transferred its place of meeting to 
Lipkovitz, and its buildings had been converted into the village 
inn. The reformed had bought a garden close to their church 
for two hundred florins, and were contemplating building a new 
school there. In fact we were shewn a plan for two new school- 
rooms and a schoolmaster’s house, which was on a miserably 
small scale, and could never be adopted by people of sense who 
were rich enough to build at all. And certainly the improve- 
ment in the position of the peasant farmer since 1848, when the 
robota, or payment of rent in labour, was abolished, may be 
stated as fully two hundred per cent.; against which, however, 
must be set the increased taxation caused by the necessities of 
the Austrian government. 

Before service began, several people came into the parsonage 
and expressed a wish that the old constitution might remain ; 
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and, in fact, a somewhat grumbling spirit seemed to be abroad, ~ 
When we went into church, the first thing was to sing a hymn, 
after which Mr. Kaspar advanced to the altar and read a prayer, 
which was listened to with every appearance of devotion. He 
' then read the gospel for the day, the ninth Sunday after Trinity, 

containing the parable of the unjust steward, and gave a brief 
explanation of it, shewing that it was not the dishonesty, but 
the foresight of the steward, that was proposed for our imitation. 
Then, passing on the business of the day, he gave a lucid ex. 
planation of what was to be done, viz., to elect eighty men, who 
were again to elect sixteen who were to have the power of 
choosing the curator, the treasurer, and the clergyman. He 
reminded them of the oppression they had suffered under the 
regime of the late minister, Bach, and urged them to make a 
good use of the freedom now graciously accorded to them by 
the emperor. They ought to leave politics and worldly matters 
out of the question, and think only of the interests of religion 
and of their souls, which greatly depended on the kind of 
presbytery they elected. ‘ Choose,” he said, “ just, God-fearing, 
pious, and trustworthy men.” He then told them that a 
quarter of an hour would be given them for consultation before 
the election began, and concluded with a prayer for the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, and a blessing. , 

We left the church at about a quarter to ten, and as we 
came out, Mr. Kaspar introduced us to Mr. Kratochvil, the re- 
presentative of two districts in the local parliament or Landtag . 
(Zemsky snem). We had a good deal of conversation with this 
gentleman, whose education and tone of thought were evidently 
of a high order, and who expressed himself warmly in favour of 
the policy of Palacky and Rieger, the leaders of the Czech party 
in the upper and lower houses of the Reichsrath. The fact is, 
that all intelligent Protestants, from the fundamental principles 
of their religion itself, must be instructed themselves, and must 
wish to see others instructed in their mother-tongue, and must 
therefore, if not Germans themselves, hold more or less with the 
national party against the Germanizing policy of the government. 

We were struck by the respectable air of the congregation, 
many of whom were manifestly well-to-do in the world. There 
were about one hundred and thirty men and ninety women, the 
latter of whom did not present so picturesque an appearance as 
the Poles at Namslau, but were all neatly and tidily dressed. 
At the conclusion of the quarter of an hour we returned to the 
church, and the election commenced according to the form 
above described. The manner of registering the number of 
votes obtained by each was ingenious, and intended to save the 
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time and trouble of adding up at the end. The twenty names 
on each list were read out one after the other, and a number 
put to each in the register book corresponding to the number of 
times each was voted for by different voters, e.g.,— 
Kratochvil Vaclaw. . 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, ete. 
Fidler Josef ...... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ete. 
We remarked also that Mr. Kratochvil’s name occurred on every 
aper. 

: About twenty of these papers had been gone through, when 
everybody began to feel hungry, so all left the church intending 
to re-assemble at two o’clock. But respectable as the congre- 
gation appeared, and indeed we were told it was one of the 
richest Protestant congregations in Bohemia, some of its mem- 
bers exhibited on the way to dinner a specimen of very bad 
manners. A dispute arose, and charges were made against 
persons present and absent, the groundlessness of which we our- 
selves could have proved from our own personal knowledge of 
parties, especially absent parties, who were suspected of acting in 
a manner quite the reverse of that in which they were acting 
and had determined to act. After this affair we ate our dinner 
with the best appetite we could, returned to the church much 
later than intended, sealed up the remainder of the voting papers 
instead of completing the scrutiny, and returned to Leschitz. 

However, it is our opinion, that the new constitution will 
work well when once in operation, although there may very 
likely be quarrels and difficulties until everybody practically 
knows his place and duty under it. It certainly appears to us a 
better arrangement in a practical point of view, that the minister 
should be chosen by a select committee, freely selected for the 
purpose, than that his election should be voted upon by the 
whole congregation. Anything like independent foundations, 
however small, would be an incalculable boon to the Protestant 
clergy of Bohemia, as many of the richer farmers, who are 
rapidly rising in the world, while the clergy in a pecuniary 
point of view remain stationary, look upon them as little better 
than their servants. 

A few additional statistical details may not be unacceptable. 
The schoolmaster at Leschitz has three hundred florins, or £24 
a year, and also gains a florin a month for five or six children, 
who take private lessons in German or other subjects. These 
fixed salaries are raised from the congregations by an assessment 
according to property, and no one who has not paid his dues is 
entitled to vote. The congregation of Leschitz in 1850 con- 
tained one thousand three hundred and eighty-six souls, but is 
now considerably increased. That of Krabschitz contained one 
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thousand one hundred and thirty-one. The district over which 
the congregation of Leschitz extends is about thirty-eight English 
miles across, from Melnik to Jungferteinitz. 

About a fourth of the Lutherans in Bohemia and all the Re- 
formed are Slavonians, and use the Bohemian language in their 
churches. The Lutherans number thirty-two thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five souls, and the Reformed fifty-nine thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-three. The past year has been 
celebrated as the one thousandth anniversary of the introduction 
of Christianity into these Slavonic countries by Methodius and 
Cyrillus, the sainted brothers’ of Thessalonica. 

The Reformed congregation at Prague, which, thirteen years 
before, only numbered eight hundred members, counted in 1861 
nearly one thousand six hundred, having thus nearly doubled 
its numbers in that time. This congregation we also visited, 
and on the next Sunday heard a most beautiful, and we may 
say, brilliant sermon from the then minister, Mr. Schubert.‘ 
Mr. Schubert has now removed to Krabschitz, where we trust 
his comparative youth and energy will work an improvement 
similar to that which has been effected by Mr. Kaspar and his 
lending library at Leschitz. But few congregations would do 
otherwise than deteriorate, when a long old age with incapacity 
for work on the part of their minister has been succeeded by a 
vacancy without any regular minister. 

We have not shrunk from describing the evil as well as the 
good that fell under our observation, and we trust that thus we 
shall not be suspected of overstating matters in order to obtain 
the Bohemian Protestants the assistance of which they stand so 


greatly in need. They want a theological faculty for their: 


clergy, a seminary for their school teachers, and a better pros- 
pect of a comfortable maintenance to hold out to both clergy 
and schoolmasters; otherwise the two latter will neither of 
them be able to keep pace with the times, and maintain the 
start which they appear to have taken in many respects ahead 
of their Roman Catholic neighbours. Indeed, the difficulty of 
obtaining competent clergy and schoolmasters is one of the 
greatest difficulties with which they have to contend. 

Apropos of the subject of schools, a visit to the Roman 
Catholic parish school of St. Henry, at Prague, may perhaps 
form a not unsuitable conclusion to the present article. We 
were one day complaining at Prague to an old friend, a Mr. 
Krug, who by the way was the only really loyal Austrian we 





@ An abstract of this sermon will be found in The Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture for January last, as well as a complete statistical account of the incomes, 
social position, etc., of the Bohemian Protestant clergy. 
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met, everybody else, who took any interest in politics at all, 
being fanatical either for the German or Slavonic party, that 
we had not been able to inspect any of the Protestant schools, 
because the children were all away at the harvest, when he said, 
“Why don’t you come and see one of our Roman Catholic 
schools? If you will come to-morrow morning, I will introduce 
you to our parish school.” We gladly accepted the invitation, 
and went at about ten o’clock. We found religious instruction, 
which is given by two catechists, who are priests, the rest of the 
teachers being laymen, going on in the first or lowest class of the 
boys. We were told that they were all just going to church, 
but that if we liked to come in the afternoon, a little after two 
o’clock, they should be happy to let us see and hear everything. 
We went out with Mr. Krug, who had accompanied and intro- 
duced us, and watched the children entering the church, which 
they did in a very orderly and proper manner. It was a pretty 
sight to see them going, especially as when their countenances 
were studied, the impression on the whole was decidedly favour- 
able. 

In the afternoon we returned at the time appointed, and 
visited the different classes in order, beginning with the first or 
lowest class of the boys. The boys were on the ground floor 
and the girls upstairs; all were taught by masters. The room 
in which the first or lowest class of the boys were assembled is 
the largest, and is also used for examinations. Some of the boys 
were very little, even as young as six or five anda half. The 
room itself was lofty and airy, with four windows on two of its 
sides, and desks and benches much as in England. There were 
one hundred and thirty-two children in the room, some of whom 
were standing along the side; these we found were boys who 
had not been in time, and who were required to stand for half 
an hour as a punishment. Corporal punishment is very rarely 
resorted to, but is always in reserve. They learn both Bohemian 
and German writing, and appeared to form their letters in both 
very fairly. They also learn to read both languages ; but arith- 
metic is taught principally in Bohemian, as the Germans form a 
very small minority. They use a Bohemian and German gram- 
mar and exercise book, very nicely graduated, and endeavour to 
translate into and from both languages. Religion is taught in 
Bohemian. The course in the first class is to go through the 
whole of a Bohemian and half a German primer. The master 
said that about fifty read well, the rest being only beginners. 
Two read Bohemian to us very nicely, but the master said they 
were not very far advanced in German reading. There were two 
black boards and a counting-board in the room. 
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We then went on to the second class of the boys, which 
consisted of a hundred and twenty members, in a smaller room, 
with three windows, but fairly ventilated. These were writing 
Bohemian from dictation, and on examining their writing, we 
found that one or two wrote beautifully, and all fairly. We found 
fault with the cramped manner in which we found many of them 
holding their pens; and the master admitted the defect, but 
said that it was not the fault of the school, but of what they 
learned at home, and that it was very difficult to get them out 
of the bad habit. They begin to write by beats, under a kind of 
military discipline, so that their style of writing is very much 
alike. Once a week they practise geometrical drawing, especi- 
ally straight lines forming different figures. We asked to look 
at their drawing books, and were much pleased with several solid 
crosses and other figures with shading in straight lines. We 
found that they all had either satchels or a kind of pen cases, 
which seemed to be in very respectable order. The master 
examined the boys in Bohemian and German grammar before 
us, using the Bohemian language. The intelligence displayed 
by the answers of the children was decidedly satisfactory. Their 
Bohemian reading-book contained short passages explanatory of 
common things in practical life, with a very few historical or 
pseudo-historical facts. What they read in Bohemian they also 
endeavour to translate into German. The master gave them a 
short examination on the several parts of the body and mind, 
and also on different animals, the children answering very fairly. 
As regards the writing from dictation, we objected that what 
they were going to write was also written on the board, though 
too far off for many of them to see it. The master requested us 
to give them a short sentence ourselves, which we did. A boy 
was called forward to write it on the board, when he made two 
mistakes; writing ocima vydim, “I see with the two eyes ;” but 
the rest corrected him with great glee, telling him to write 
ocima vidim. Another wrote in German, Jch sehe mit den Augen, 
quite correctly. Arithmetic, that is to say, the four first rules, 
is taught in both Bohemian and German; but multiplication is 
made to follow addition, and division to follow subtraction. 

We then went on to the highest or third class of the boys, 
which contained about a hundred pupils in a tolerably large room 
with four windows. Arithmetic was going on in the Bohemian 
language ; the subject of Factors was being explained, and ques- 
tions asked upon it. Reduction of fractions was performed on 
the black board by one of the boys, and watched by the rest of 
the class ; any questions that arose were addressed to the class, 
not to the boy that was working at the board. The question, 
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Why? was invariably asked at every step. A sum in the Rule 
of Three, involving fractions, was also done by some of the boys 
on the board, one boy doing one part aloud, and another writing 
it down, then another doing another part, and soon. A German 
boy did his part in German. The Bohemian reader for this 
class contains passages in both prose and poetry, geography and 
a kind of grammar. We heard a good many of the boys read 
both Bohemian and German. The Bohemian reading was uni- 
versally good ; the German more variable, but still fair. 

From these we went upstairs to the second class of the girls, 
who were a hundred and four in number, in a comfortable room 
with three windows, and with a very pleasant master. Some of 
them had hats or bonnets, some had crinolines, and some had 
none. We found them practising a kind of gymnastics; stand- 
ing, sitting, and stretching out their arms at the word of com- 
mand. They then went on to a kind of conversational lecture. 
They were asked to name a bird, when one of them said /ev (a 

_lion), to the great amusement of the rest. At last the goose 
(husa) was fixed upon by one as the bird to be discussed. “What 
sort of a bird is it?” Domdct ptdk, “a domestic bird.” ‘Where 
does it like to go?” Chodi do vody, “ it goes into the water.” 
Why does’nt the hen go into the water? ‘ Because its feet are 
not made for swimming,” and soon. They then sang a hymn 
for our especial benefit, but lack of ear prevents us from offering 
any opinion on their singing. After this, a little girl was told 
to take the chalk and write the name of a bird on the board. 
She wrote Orel, ‘an eagle.’ ‘What is the nature of the eagle?” 
“It is fierce (dravy).” ‘ Write that down.” She wrote, Ore/ 
dravi, which was corrected by others to Orel dravy. “ What 
does the eagle do?” “ Orel co deld?”’ “The eagle flies,” “ Orel 
létd. ‘ What is léta?” “A verb.” “ Whatisaverb?” The 
definition was immediately written in Bohemian on the board. 
She had written /e¢a in the sentence above given, which another 
corrected to létd; the sentence standing at last, Orel dravy létd. 
“Of how many are you speaking?” ‘“Ofone.” ‘ What num- 
ber is that?” “The singular number.” “ Put it for more than 
one.” She wrote, Orly dravi letaji, which was gradually cor- 
rected by the class to Orli dravi létajt. “Why a great O to 
Orli?””? ‘* Because it begins a sentence.”” The master then 
proceeded to question the children on the tenses. Létdi being 
present, the past and future were asked, both singular and plu- * 
ral. They then did a little arithmetic. One wrote down the 
number of the girls on different benches, and added them to- 
gether by two benches at atime. For the full sum of all, others 
were questioned, and the first wrote down the answers, column by 
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column. We found them making very ugly figures for seven and 
four, not nearly so nicely formed as they are written in England. 
Finally, the word was given, “ Prepare for devotion.” The 
Lord’s Prayer was said very nicely by all, followed by “ Svata 
Maria” and “ Glory be to the Father,” etc. 

We then went on to the third or highest class of the girls, 
which properly contained ninety-nine members, of whom about 
twenty were waiting after the proper hour of separation for the 
purpose of being examined by us. These, the master assured 
us, were not selected for the purpose, but were volunteers from 
all parts of the class. The master told us he had rather that 
we should examine them in his presence, than that he should 
examine them in ours; and asked us to set them a sum on 
the board. We told him, that we should set one that often 
puzzled our school children, although it was really very easy. 
We set, “If a herring and a half cost three kreutzers, what will 
six herrings cost.”’? This puzzled them, but immediately after- 
wards they did and proved a much harder sum: * If of three 
hundred and twenty measures of corn, one third were wheat, 
three eighths rye, and the rest barley, how much was there of 
each?” We dictated eight lines from Maria Czackdé, which we 
happened to know by heart, and one of the girls wrote them 
beautifully on the board, spelling, however, some of the words 
rather indifferently. We shall give the lines here, as they are 
alone sufficient to refute the slanders of the Germans against 
the alleged harshness of the Bohemian language, which is in- 
finitely superior in melody to their own. 

“ Polet se mnou,” septal ruzi 
Motyl létav# ; 

* Poplyn se mnou,”’ vabil zdola 
Potek tekavg. 

“ Nepoletim, nepoplynu, 
Zaplakalby sad ; 

S tebou by me vitr rozval, a 

V nem umorzil chlad.” ‘ 


“Come fly with me,” the butterfly 
Low whisper’d to the rose ; 

* Come swim with me,” from underneath 
Tempted the brook that flows. 

*T will not fly, I will not swim, 
Grief would the garden fill ; 

With thee the wind would rend my frame, 

In it the cold would kill.” 


Finally, we selected a passage from their reading book for 
them to read, which they read very nicely ; and we then examined 
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them in Bohemian and German on the meaning of the words. 
What is hora (a mountain) in German? Berg. What is a 
collection of mountains (pohorzi)? Gebirge. What is krajina 
(a district) in German? Gegend. And so on, as the words 
came in the lesson. On speaking to the teacher about the 
position the Bohemian language held in his class, we noticed 
that he winced a little, as every good Bohemian must; and 
found that the grand object in the third class was to perfect the 
girls in German, which they learned through the medium of 
Bohemian. We had particularly noticed as a peculiar circum- 
stance, that one German girl, who knew but little Bohemian, 
was very anxious to display that little. But the general rule is, 
that Bohemians are required to learn German, while Germans 
are not required to learn Bohemian, which indeed they are not 
usually willing to do, if natives of the country, so strong is their 
anti-Bohemian feeling. Last of all the teacher asked us whether 
we should not like to hear them sing, and they concluded with 
a Bohemian hymn to the Virgin. After a few words with the 
teacher on the advantage of two languages as a matter of 
education, we went away much impressed by the neatness, order, 
and good discipline of the school; and fully satisfied that we had 
received a practical proof of the statement of the author of the 
Béhmische Skizzen, that of late years a class of schoolmasters 
had been formed in Bohemia, who were in request throughout 
the Austrian empire. Our only annoyance was, that in every- 
thing of a devotional character an address to the Virgin Mary 
in some form or other was introduced. We had not time to 
visit the first or lowest class of the girls. 

On being questioned by Roman Catholic friends afterwards 
as to the impression that the school had made upon us, we 
replied, that we had been pleased with all except the absence of 
historical teaching ; the lives of one or two saints and three 
Hapsburg emperors being all that was contained in the books of 
the upper classes. The reply was, “They dare not allow it to 
be taught.” The question that naturally arose in our minds on 
hearing such a remark was this: “Can either the government 
or the dominant church be in a proper relation to the people of 
Bohemia, if it is necessary to their existence that the Bohemians 
should be kept in ignorance of their own history ?” 

A. BW. 
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ORIENTAL SACRED TRADITIONS.’ 


By Rey. E. Burgess, rormMerty a Missionary IN THE East. 


Amone all the people of the earth, the religious sentiment 
appears to be stronger in none than it is with the adherents 
of Brahmanism. At least, there is no people with whom re- 
ligion is more connected with all the affairs of life, than it is 
with them. From the moment of birth till death, and after 
death, the Hindi is subjected to religious ceremony. Probably 
no language, previous to the invention of printing, possessed 
so large an amount of literature as the Sanskrit; and that 
literature was almost all religious. The most important of the 
sacred writings of the Hindis are among the most ancient, if 
they are not ¢he most ancient, writings extant at the present 
day. .Sanskrit scholars make the first of the Vedas to be at 
least as ancient as the books of Moses, and admit the strong 
probability that they were, at least parts of them, written some 
centuries earlier. And from the time of the Vedas, some 1400 
or 1500 years B.c., to the last of the Purdnas, some 1000 years 
after, there originated in India a vast amount of literature, 
mythological, scientific, and religious. In some respects the 
literature of the Sanskrit language surpasses that of the Greeks. 
Its mythology is more extensive, and not much more absurd. 
If its science is not as correct, it is more voluminous. Its 
poetry is equally elaborate. It enumerates some one hundred 
and fifty kinds of verse; some of its poems are said to consist of 
one hundred thousand stanzas. Its school of philosophy out- 
number those of the Greeks, and for subtlety and refined analysis, 
some of the works of the Brahmans are not a whit behind the 
most subtle and refined productions of Plato and Aristotle. 

A mere statement of the names and number of works in the 
principal departments of literature and science is somewhat 
formidable. There are the four Vedas written some 1200 or 
1800 years B.c.; the laws of Manu dating some five or six 
centuries later; the Epic poems, the Mahabharata and Rémdyana 
written probably five or six centuries before our era;’ then after 





« This article originally appeared in the American Bibliotheca Sacra. It is 
now reproduced in accordance with our purpose to call attention more frequently 
to matters relating to the distant East. 

» In reference to some Hindfi books it is evident that a portion of the mate- 
rials of which they are composed, existed centuries before they were collected 
and put together as we now have them. Professor Wilson remarks respecting 
one of those above mentioned: “ The weight of authority is in favour of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century s.c. for the war of the Mahébhirata.”— Vish. 
Pu., p. 485, note. Yet the present compilation may have been later, and some 
of its materials may be of comparatively modern origin. 
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Christ, there are the eighteen Purdnas, or modern mythological 
religious systems ; the eighteen or twenty Siethdhantas or astro- 
nomical treatises, with treatises on logic, grammar, and philo- 
sophy, all constituting a body of literature probably not sur- 
passed in extent before the revival of learning in Europe, by the 
literature of any language on earth. And it is not, likewise, 
surpassed by any other literature in that which is absurd, and 
which indicates a degraded state of mind among the people 
to whom it belongs; yet there are some redeeming qualities. 

The religion and literature of the Hindis are interesting to 
the philosophical student of history in two respects: viz., the 
fact that they belong to about one-fifth of the human race, and 
because they possess some of the most ancient records, and 
most ancient religious ideas and philosophical systems that have 
come down to us from antiquity. This last consideration, espe- 
cially, clothes the systems of Hindi philosophy and religion 
with an interest they would not otherwise possess. And this 
interest is increased by the fact, that we find some decided in- 
dications of a direct connection between those records and 
systems and the primitive ideas and religion of man, as shewn 
by the Christian Scriptures. This suggests the particular sub- 
ject of this article, the Sacred Traditions of the East, or, 

A presentation of facts, ideas and customs, from the religious 
literature and habits of the Hinds, which indicate for those 
habits and that religion a connection more or less direct with the 
true religion as taught in the Christian Scriptures. 

The evidence of a connection with, or derivation from, the 
religion of the Christian and Jewish Scriptures, will be more or 
less distinct ; it sometimes consists in marked resemblance to 
Jewish or Christian doctrines, and sometimes even the contrast 
is of such a nature that it suggests for doctrines a common 
origin. 

We begin with the ideas of a Supreme Deity, as the cause of 
the existence of the universe. 

The philosophy and religion of the Brahmans, unques- 
tionably, do recognize the existence of one supreme, self-existent, 
spiritual cause of all things. “This,” says Professor Wilson of 
Oxford, “is, with the exception of one school of Philosophy— 
the Sankya—the received doctrine of the Hindis.” Though 
when they come to particulars, there is a great variety of 
opinion in regard to the attributes of their Deity; so much so, 
that it would be easy to prove from almost any of their systems, 
Pantheism, Dualism, Materialism or any other religious or philo- 
sophical absurdity, that ever entered the depraved heart of man 
to conceive. Itis not our design to speak at all of these various 
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isms, our object being simply to notice the fact of their recogni- 
tion of the true doctrine with its proof. 

Says Professor Wilson: “The Vedas are authority for the 
existence of one Divine Being, supreme over the universe, and 
existing before all worlds ;” and he gives the following passage : 
“In the beginning, this all” (the universe) “was in darkness. 
He (the supreme) was alone, without a second. He reflected, I 
am one, I will become many. Will was conceived in the divine 
mind, and creation ensued.“ In the Mosaic cosmogony the 
language is: “ And God said, Let us make man in our image 
after our likeness.” ' 

In the Vishnu Purdna it is said: “That which is imper- 
ceptible, undecaying, inconceivable, unborn, unexhaustable, in- 
describable ; which has neither form, nor hands, nor feet ; which 
is almighty, omnipresent, eternal; the cause of all things and 
without cause; permeating all, itself unpenetrated, and from 
which all things proceed ; that is, Brahma.”4 

The word Brahma’ is a neuter noun, denoting the abstract 
Supreme Spirit. The masculine form, Brahm4, denotes the 
active Creator ; of which we shall soon speak. Again (p. 642-3), 
it is said: “That essence of the Supreme is defined by the term 
Bhagavat. The word Bhagavat is the denomination of that 
primeval Eternal God. The word Bhagavat is a convenient 
form to be used in the adoration of that Supreme Being, to 
whom no term is applicable, and therefore, Bhagavat expresses 
that Supreme which is individual, almighty, and the cause of 
causes of all things.” 

“He dwelleth internally in all beings, and all beings dwell 
in him. He, though one with all beings, is beyond and separate 
from material nature. He is beyond all investing substance ; he 
is the universal soul; glory, might, dominion, wisdom, energy, 
power, and other attributes, are collected in him, Supreme of 
the Supreme, in whom no imperfections abide, Lord over finite 
and infinite, visible and invisible, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
almighty. The wisdom, perfect, pure, supreme, undefiled, and 
one only, by which he is conceived, contemplated, and known, 
that is wisdom.” (Ibid., p. 844.) 

Many passages of similar import, describing the attributes 
to the Deity, might be cited from the Vishnu Purdna, and many 





© Oxford Lectures, p. 43. 

4 Vishnu Purdna, Professor Wilson’s translation, p. 642. 

¢ This neuter form is pronounced Brumha, the final a being short, like the 
final a in America. The masculine is Brumhd, the final vowel being long, has 
the long Italian sound. And hereafter, in proper names, the 4 (or @ with the 
accent) has the long Italian sound, and a (or a@ without an accent) has the short 
sound as above. In some instances the accent may have been omitted. 
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likewise of a different import, honesty in regard to the subject 
requires us to say, are contained in the same work, which teaches 
antheism. We cite a single example (p. 216). 

“This Vishnu is the Supreme Spirit (Brahma), from whence 
all this world proceeds, who is the world. He is primary nature, 
he in a perceptible form, is the world. He is the performer of 
the rites of devotion; he is the rite. He is the fruit which it 
bestows, he is the implements by which it is performed. There 
is nothing besides the illimitable Hari’? (Vishnu). 

Such passages, too, are not unfrequent, and the pantheistic 
Sees? which they teach, is very prominent in the popular 
mind. 

The next topic which we shall consider, is their account of 
creation. The cosmogony of the Hindis is given, with some 
variation, in the laws of Manu, in the Mahdbhdrata, and in 
most, if not all, of the eighteen Purdnas, and in other books. 
The differences are not essential. We take the account given 
in Manu, which is not only the most concise, but the most 
ancient, being written, probably, in the seventh or eighth century 
before Christ. 

Manu, it may be well to remark, is the personification of 
Brahma, the creator, the progenitor of mankind, and from this 
root through the Gothic, is derived the word man. The work 
from which we quote is regarded by the Hindis as a revelation 
from Brahma. 


(5.) This universe existed only in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, 
undiscoverable by reason ; undiscovered, as if it were wholly immersed in 
sleep. (6.) Then the self-existing power, himself undiscerned, but making 
this world discernable with five elements, and other principles, appeared 
with undiminished glory, dispelling the gloom. (7.) He, whom the mind 
alone can perceive, whose essence eludes the external organs, who has no 
visible parts, who exists from eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, 
whom no being can comprehend, shone forth in person. (8.) He having 
willed to produce various beings from his own substance, first with a 
thought created the waters, and placed in them a productive seed. (9.) 
The seed became an egg, bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a 
thousand beams; and in that egg he was born himself, in the form of 
Brahmd, the great forefather of all spirits. (10.) The waters are called 
Nara, because they were the offspring of Nara, the Supreme Spirit; and 
as in them his first dyana (progress) in the character of Brahma took 
place, he is thence Narayana (he whose place of moving was the waters). 
(11.) From that which is the cause, not the object of sense, existing every- 
where in substance, not existing ¢o our perception without beginning or end, 
was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds as Brahma. (12.) In 
that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of the Creator, at the 
close of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to divide itself ; 
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(13.) and from its two divisions, he framed the heaven adove, and the 
earth beneath ; in the midst he placed the subtile ether, the eight regions, 
and the permanent receptacle of the waters.” 


Then, passing over some twenty uninteresting, if not unmean- 
ing stanzas respecting the creation, in the abstract of mind, 
consciousness, the vital forms endowed with the three qualities 
of goodness, passion and darkness, and the five perceptions of 
sense, making six principles, immensely active, viz.: conscious- 
ness and the five perceptions, with which the great soul, make the 
seven active principles of the universe, the account.proceeds :— 


*(24.) He gave being to time and the divisions of time, to the stars 
also, and the planets, to rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains and 
uneven valleys. (25.) To devotion, speech, complacency, desire and wrath, 
and to creation; (26.) for the sake of distinguishing action, he made a 
total difference between right and wrong. 

“(31.) That the human race might be multiplied, he caused the 
Bréhman, kshatriya, the vaishya, and the shudra, to proceed from his 
mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot. (32.) Having divided his own 
substance, the mighty power became half male and half female, (or nature, 
active and passive, says the commentator) and from that female he pro- 
duced Virdj. (33.) Know me, O most excellent Brahmans, to be that 
person, whom the male power Virdj, produced by himself, me, the 
secondary framer of all this visible world. 

(34.) It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, per- 
formed very difficult religious duties, and first produced ten lords of 
created beings, eminent in holiness. (36.) They, abundant in glory, pro- 
duced seven other (Manus) together with deities, and the mansions of 
deities and Maharshis, or great sages, unlimited in power; (37.) benevo- 
lent genii, and fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, heavenly choristers, 
nymphs and demons, huge serpents and snakes of smaller size, birds of 
mighty wing, and separate companies of Pitris or progenitors of mankind; 
(38.) lightnings and thunderbolts, clouds and coloured bows of Indra, 
falling meteors, earth-rending vapours, comets aud luminaries of various 
degrees ; (39.) horse-faced sylvans, apes, fish, and a variety of birds, 
tame cattle, deer, men, and ravenous beasts with two rows of teeth; (40.) 
small and large reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and common flies, with every 
biting gnat, and immovable substances‘ of distinct sorts. (41.) Thus was 
this whole assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies framed by those 
high-minded beings, through the force of their own devotions, and at my 
command, with separate actions allotted to each. (42.) Whatever act is 
ordained for each of those creatures here below, I will now declare to you, 
-together with their order in respect to birth.”/ 


Respecting the cosmogony, it may be remarked (passing by 
absurdities and incongruities, to speak of which being no part of 
our design), in comparing it with that of Moses: 





t Institutes of Manu, Sir William Jones’s Translation, chap. i. 
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1. We are reminded of the second verse of the first of 
Genesis: “‘ And the earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep, and the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” 

2. We are reminded by it, of the doctrine that ascribes crea- 
tion to Jesus Christ, who is called, “The image of the invisible 
God, the first born of every creature,” ‘the only-begotten Son 
of God.” In the Hindd account it is said, the supreme, self- 
existing spirit, with a thought created the waters, in them placed 
a seed, which became an egg, in that egg, he himself was born, 
in the form of Brahmé, who is the active creator. In the 
Christian Scriptures it is said: “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God, and all 
things were made by him, and without him was not anything 
made that was made;” and again, “ For all things were made 
by him,” and “ by whom he made the world’s.” ‘ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him,” and other passages 
which bear upon the point. The two most remarkable particulars 
of resemblance between the two cosmogonies is: The self- 
existing Supreme Spirit is not the active Creator. The active 
Creator is the Son of this Supreme Spirit, and yet the same 
with him. 

In the Hindd cosmogony, there are three stages of develop- 
ment before we come to the material universe; in the Jewish 
and Christian only two. In the latter, the only-begotten creates 
directly; in the former, Brahm4, who is the Jorn from the 
Supreme self-existing Spirit, himself only created, mind, con- 
sciousness, and the five perceptions, and the great soul, under 
which seems to be included the universe of spiritual existence. 
For the creation of the material universe, another stage of de- 
velopment is required, and another form is assumed, or rather, 
another being produced, who finished the work. 

In regard to the origin of moral life, according to Manu, it 
seems to be directly attributed to creative power. For he says: 
“Whatever quality, noxious or innocent, harsh or mild, unjust, 
or just, false or true, he (the Supreme) conferred on any being at 
its creation, the same quality enters it, of course on its future 
births ; (29) and among the beings created, he mentions fierce 
giants, and blood-thirsty savages. He says, moreover, that all 
the vital forms were endowed at the creation with the three 
qualities, goodness, passion, and darkness; and darkness, in 
Hinda theology, in moral beings, leads to folly, ignorance and sin. 

But in the Vishnu Purdna, it is said :— 

“The beings created by Brahmé, of the four castes, _ at first en- 
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dowed with righteousness and perfect faith; their hearts were free from 
guile; they were pure. In their sanctified minds Hari (Vishnu) dwelt; 
and they were filled with perfect wisdom. After a while, that portion of 
Hari, which is one with Kéla (time), infused into created beings sin, as 
yet feeble though formidable, or passion and the like; the impediment of 
the soul’s liberation, the seed of iniquity, sprung from darkness and desire. 
The innate perfection of human nature was then no more evolved. The 
eight kinds of perfection were impaired, these being enfeebled and sin 
gaining strength, mortals were afflicted with pain, arising from suscepti- 
bility to contrasts, as heat, cold and the like.’ 


The next point of resemblance or coincidence, or perhaps we 
should say tradition, for we believe it to be a tradition from a 
passage in Genesis, relates to the four rivers that fall out of 
heaven on Mount Meru, a great mountain fabled to be in the 
midst of Jambu Dwipa, the inhabitable world. The account in 
the Vishnu Purdna is as follows :— 


“On the summit of Meru is the vast city of Brahma, extending 
fourteen thousand leagues and renowned in heaven. The capital of 
Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, which, issuing from the foot of 
Vishnu, and washing the lunar orb, falls here from the skies, and after en- 
circling the city, divides into four mighty rivers, and flows in opposite 
directions.””* 


The same account, substantially is found in some of the 
astronomical treatises.’ 

In Genesis ii. 10, it is said: “ A river went out of Eden to 
water the garden, and from thence it was parted, and became 
into four heads.” 

We pass to traditions respecting the flood. And in order to 
exhibit the various points distinctly, it is necessary to state 
briefly the Hindi theory respecting the life of Brahma. 

The Hindis measure the lapse of time by ages or yugas. 
The present age, or the Kali yuga, consists of 432,000 years. 
Twice this, or 864,000 years, is the duration of the Dwdpdra 
yuga; three times, or 1,296,000 the Jreta yuga; and four 
times, or 1,728,000 years, the Tritd yuga. The sum of these, or 
4,320,000 years, constitutes a great age, or yuga. One thou- 
sand of these, or 4,320,000,000 years, is a day of Brahma, 
called a Kalpa. Thirty of these days make a month of his life; 
twelve months, his year; and one hundred years, his life. At 
the close of this day he sleeps, during a night equal to his day. 
As he goes to sleep, the earth is destroyed by fire; this is 
quenched by a flood of waters. He awakes, and creates all 
things in the earth again as at the first. We think there can 





& Vishnu Purdna, p. 45. * Vishnu Purdna, p. 169. 
' See Sidhanta Shiromani Ganitddhdya, chap. i. ver. 37, 38. 
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be no question, but this idea of a general destruction of all 
living creatures on the earth is derived, by tradition, from the 
event recorded by Moses. _ 

But the different accounts of the close of the last day, or 
Kalpa, specify incidents which, though not always congruous, 
yet indicate a traditionary connection with the Mosaic ac- 
count. 

The earliest traditionary account in the Hindt scriptures, 
in relation to the deluge, is found in the Mahdbhdrata, one of 
the great epic poems in the Sanskrit language, the precise age - 
of which it is impossible to determine. It was probably written 
as early as between the fifth or sixth century before our era/ 

The account, or legend, is likewise found in several of the 
Puranas, with slight variations. The substance of this legend 
in the Mahdbhdrata, where it is called ancient, is, that Brahm4, 
assuming the form of a fish, informs Manu, a holy sage, that 
the earth is to be overwhelmed with a flood of waters, and 
directs him to build a ship, in which himself and seven other 
holy sages, with the living seeds of all things, will be preserved. 
When well secured in the great ship, the fish-formed deity 
would appear. The holy sage was to fasten the vessel to the 
fish’s horn, and it would then ride safe over the turbulent 
waters. The holy sage built the vessel, and collected its pre- 
cious freight, as directed; the flood of waters came at the 
appointed time; the fish appeared; to his horn the ship was 
bound, and thus floated safely, till at last it rested on the 
loftiest peak of the Himalaya mountains. 

But the points of resemblance between the Hindd legend 
and the Mosaic account, will best be seen from an extract. 
This extract is taken from the poetic version of Milman, late 
professor of poetry in Oxford University. Though clothed in 
poetic language, the author claims for it the quality of a correct 
version of the original. He likewise aimed at an imitation of 
the measure and form of verse of the original, and with an 
interesting degree of success. 

Passing over the introduction, which contains some unim- 
portant particulars respecting the manner in which the fish- 
form deity was introduced to Manu,* the holy sage, the account 
is as follows—the fish, continuing his divine directions : 


“When the awful time approaches—hear from me what thou must do : 
In a little time, O blessed—all this firm and seated earth, 





J See note b, p. 302. 
* The name Manuja, Manu-born, as the appellative of the human race (in 
Sanskrit books), is from Manu; from thence the Gothic Manu, which we have 
preserved. Manu is the representative of man.—Milman’s Version, p. 11. 
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All that moves upon its surface—shall a deluge sweep away. 

Near it comes, of all creation—the ablution day is near; 

Therefore what I now forewarn thee—may thy highest weal secure. 
All the fixed and all the moving—all that stirs, or stirreth not, 

Lo, of all the time approaches—the tremendous time of doom. 
Build thyself a ship, O Manu!—strong with cables well prepared, 
And thyself, with the seven sages—mighty Manu, enter in. 

All the living seeds of all things—by the Brahmans named of yore, 
Place thou first within thy vessel—well secured, divided well. 

From thy ship keep watch, O hermit—watch for me as I draw near; 
Horned shall I swim before thee—by my horn thou’lt know me well. 
This the work thou must accomplish—I depart; so fare thee well. 
Over those tumultuous waters—none without mine aid can sail. 
Doubt not thou, O lofty minded— of my warning speech the truth.’ 
To the fish thus answered Manu—‘ All that thou requirest I wiil do.’” 


Manu, having done as directed, and launched his vessel on 
the sea with its precious freight, the fish appears, and the vessel 
is bound to his head, and, 


“Dancing with the tumbling billows—dashing through the roaring spray, 
Tossed about with winds tumultuous—in the vast and heaving sea, 
Like a trembling drunken woman—reeled that ship, O king of men. 
Earth was seen no more, no region—nor the intermediate space ; 

All around a waste of waters—water all, and air, and sky. 

In the whole world of creation—princely son of Bharata! 

None was seen, but those seven sages—Manu only and the fish. 

Years on years, and still unwearied—drew that fish the bark along, 
Till at length it came, where lifted—Himavan its loftiest peak. 

There at length it came, and smiling—thus the fish addressed the sage : 
‘To the peak of Himalaya, bind thou now thy stately ship.’ 

At the fish’s mandate quickly—to the peak of Himavan 

Bound the sage his bark, and ever—to this day, that loftiest peak, 
Bears the name of Manhubandhan—from the binding of the bark. 

To the sage, the god of mercy—thus with fixéd look bespake : 

‘TI am lord of all creation—Brahmé, higher than all height ; 

I in fish-like form have saved thee—Manu, in the perilous hour; 

But from thee new tribes of creatures—gods, asuras, men, must spring. 
All the worlds must be created—all that moves, or moveth not, 

By an all-surpassing penance—this great work must be achieved. 
Through my mercy, thy creation—to confusion ne’er shall run.’ 

Spake the fish, and on the instant—to the invisible he passed.” 


Manu immediately begins his penance and the work of crea- 
tion. The legend closes: 


“o 





Such the old, the famous legend—named the Story of the Fish, 
Which to thee I have related—this for all our sins atones. 

He that hears it, Manu’s legend,—in the full possession he, 

Of all things complete and perfect—to the heavenly world ascends.” 
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This legend is found in some of the Puranas. In fact, the 
first of the eighteen Puranas seems to have received its title 
from this legend. It is called the Matsya Purdna, from the 
fact that its contents were. communicated by Vishnu, in the 
form of a fish, or, in the Matsya Avatdr, i.e. fish incarnation, 
“in which Vishnu preserves a king named Manu, with the seeds 
of all things, in an ark, from the waters of that inundation, 
which, in a season of Pralaya (destruction), overspreads the 
world.”’ While the ark floats, fastened to the fish, Manu 
enters into conversation with his divine guide and preserver ; 
and the questions of Manu, and the replies of Vishnu, form 
the main substance of the compilation. The principal subjects 
are, as usual, in the Puranas, an account of the creation, the 
royal dynasties, the duties of the different orders, and various 
mythological legends. 

In the Bhdégavat Purdna, this legend of the Fish Avatar, 
has, according to a passage translated by Sir W.. Jones, an 
additional statement which should be given. The fish-form 
deity says: 

“Take thou, therefore, all kinds of medicinal herbs and 
esculent grains for food, and, together with the seven holy men, 
and pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear.”™ The 
copy of the Bhagavat in our possession, however, if we have 
the right passage, does not warrant the definite language, “ pairs 
of all animals.” Bournouf translates it, “bringing together a 
collection of (from) all beings” (rassemblant la collection de 
tous les étres).". The translation of Bournouf appears to be 
correct. In another place, Sir Wm. Jones has translated the 
passage, “ pairs of all brute animals.” The original, in his 
copy, was probably different from that of the French savans. 

In the Purdnas, the particular name given to the Manu 
saved from the deluge is Satyavrata, an expressive epithet for a 
holy man; and this Satyavrata was the seventh from the first 
Manu of the present day of Brahma, or present creation; the 
first Manu, being called the Swayambhuva, i.e. sprung from the 
self-existent. 

Just in this connection, it may not be out of place to notice 
the resemblance between the Sanskrit word ddim, meaning first,’ 





! Vishnu Purdna, Wilson’s translation, Pref., p. li. 

™ As. Res., vol. ii., p. 118. " Bhag. Pu. Li, 8vo, chap. xxiv. 34. 

° Lieut. Col. Vans Connelly says: ‘‘ But whatever be the comparative anti- 
quity of the Hindf scriptures, we may safely conclude that the Mosaic and In- 
dian chronologies are perfectly consistent ; and that Manu, son of Brahm4, was 
the Adima, or first created mortal, and consequently our Adam.”—Ancient and 
Hindi Mythology, p. 134. Sir W. Jones suggests the same.—As. Res., vol. ii., 
p. 401. 
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and the great progenitor of the human race, and likewise that 
between Manu and Noah, the final syllable being the root of 
the name of the patriarch. See, likewise, note on the next 
paragraph. 

The next fact we shall notice is the hebdomadal division of 
time. The origin of this division of time, into weeks of seven 
days each, among men, is undoubtedly indicated in the Mosaic 
accounts of creation. 

The Hebrews had for a long time no separate names for the 
different days of the week; except that the seventh day was 
called the Sabbath, or day of rest. The names of the different 
days originated with some other people. And here two points 
of consideration present themselves, viz., the division of time 
into weeks of seven days each, and the giving separate names to 
the different days. For the Hindtis have the division of weeks, 
the same as the Hebrews, and they have the days separately 
named, which the Hebrews had not. 

There can be no question that the division itself was from the 
Mosaic record, or rather from the facts which the Mosaic record 
contains. The ancestors of the Hindis doubtless had this mode 
of dividing time before the Jews were a distinct people. The 
mere mention of the fact of this manner of reckoning time 
being in use among that people at a period of remote antiquity, 
is sufficient for our purpose. Yet the fact is clothed with addi- 
tional importance, when we consider that separate names were 
first given to the different days of the week in India, and that 
those names are the same as now in use among the Anglo-Saxon 
nations of Europe. It is well known that these names of the 
days of the week, are those of the sun, moon, and the Saxon 
names of the five planets known to the ancients, viz., Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Now the evidence appears 
to be conclusive, that these five planets were first discovered and 
named in India; and that their names, with those of the sun 
and moon, were given to the seven days of the week. 

The names of the planets, according to several authors, 
occur in the Vedas, which existed in their present form thirteen 
or fourteen hundred years before the commencement of our 
era’ And, from astronomical data, they received their present 
names about 1425 s.c.2 The names of the planets in the San- 
skrit language are the names of deities in the Hindi mythology, 





» “The mythology of the Vedas personifies the elements and planets.’ 
Colebrooke, as quoted by Vans Kennedy, and which the latter says, ‘is doubt- 
less correct.”—An. Myth:, p. 365, and a writer in the Calcutta Review, vol. iii., 

a . 


9. 
7 Bentley’s Hind. Ast, p. 4. 
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which correspond to the deities designated by the names of the 
same planets in Grecian and Roman mythology, and likewise in 
the mythology of the nations of Northern Europe, whence 
originated the Saxon elements of the English language, and 
consequently the English names of the days of the week,” The 
division of time into weeks was not known among the Greeks 
and Romans at the commencement of our era, and the exist- 
ence of the planets is not indicated in any Greek and Latin 
author till about 610 3.c.; except that, in Homer, the morning 
and evening stars are mentioned. But they are supposed to be 
different bodies. Pythagoras is said to have first suggested that 
the morning and evening stars (Ewoddpos and” Eozepos) were 
one and the same star. (Pythagoras flourished 540—500 B.c.) 

Democritus wrote a treatise respecting the planets (ITepi 
TOV TAaVHTa@V), among which he reckoned the sun, moon, and 
‘Ewodopos; but as yet their number had not been determined. 
Seneca says Eudoxus derived his knowledge of the planetary 
motions from Egypt.’ 

But it is not our design to enter here into a comparison of 
the claims of the Greeks and Hindis to originality in reference 
to astronomical science. The object of these remarks is to 
shew that the institutions of the Hindis, in regard to some in- 
teresting points, can claim an origin nearer to the Mosaic epoch 
than the institutions of any other people. 

The next point we shall mention is that relating to the mode 
of the divine existence. We allude here, more particularly, to 
the triune doctrine in relation to the Deity; or, to use a term of 
some Christian theologians, the three hypostases of the Godhead. 
The Hindi formulary is simply this: the supreme Deity as 
active creator exists as Brahma, as preserver, he is Vishnu, and 
as destroyer, he is Shiva. This Hindi idea has often been 
noticed by writers on the Trinity ; and sometimes, perhaps, too 





* Thus Aditya, the sun with wdra, day, Adityawdra, is the name of the first 
day of the week, or Sunday; and so of the other days, as in the following 
table :— 


From Aditya, the Sun, is Adityawara, or Sunday. 


» Ravi, si » Raviwara, s - 

»> Soma, the Moon, », Somawara, », Monday. 

» Mangala, Mars, »» Mangalawdra, ,, Tuesday. 

» Budha, Mercury, » Budhawara, »» Wednesday. 

»  Brahaspati, Jupiter, ,, Brahaspatiwdra, ,, Thursday. 

»  Shuhra, Venus, » Shuhrawira, » Friday. 
Shani, Saturn, », Shaniwdra, » Saturday. 


” 

* Smith’s Classical Dictionary, Art. Planets, ed. 1849.—Quoting Seneca 
(Quest. Nat., vii. 3): ‘‘ Democritus subtillissimus antiquorum omnium, suspi- 
cari ait se, plures stellas esse que currant ; sed nec numerum illarum posuit, nec 
nomina, nondum comprehensis quinaue siderum cursibus. Eudoxus ab Egypto 
hos motus in Graeciam transtulit.” 
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much importance has been attached to it, as being an argument 
in favour of the corresponding doctrine of Christianity. It 
should never be adduced as a positive argument. The utmost 
use that can be made of the Hindd idea, is to ward off some 
objections urged against the Christian doctrine, on account of 
its unreasonableness. And here it should not be pressed too far, 
for there is danger of proving too much, or of creating more 
objections than we obviate. If we go to the Hindis for know- 
ledge or illustration in reference to this matter, we shall find 
more than three hypostases in the Godhead. We shall find four, 
and other things that do not favour the truth. 

Yet, this triune mode of the divine existence, may be viewed 
as a most interesting fact in connection with theological ideas. 
It is an interesting fact, that they should suppose the Deity has 
these three forms of existence; and we have scarce a doubt that 
this idea with them had some connection with the Bible doctrine 
in relation with the same point. And when taken in connec- 
tion with the fourth Aypostasis, just alluded to, this connection 
is with the Bible view more apparent. This fourth hypostasis, 
or state, or rather the first, since it is the first in order, is the 
state of the Supreme Self-existent, previous to his taking the 
form of Brahma, the active creator. The order of the divine 
existence, according to Hindi ideas, is as follows: First, there is 
the Supreme Self-existent, who was before all other existences 
who is designated by the neuter noun Brahma. This Being, by 
a process of development which their theogonists attempt to ex- 
plain, is born of himself, in the form of Brahmd, who is the 
creator of the universe. He then exists as preserver, in the 
form of Vishnu, and as destroyer in the form of Shiva. In 
Christian theology, the only-begotten Son is the active creator 
and ruler of the world, that is, he has the character of the last 
three divine states of the Hindis, viz., Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer. It is a noticeable fact, that Hindi theogony and 
cosmogony, are the only ones, besides the Jewish-Christian 
system, that contemplate the future destruction of the world. 
But this doctrine of the future destiny of the world will be 
alluded to again, before we close. 

The next topic to which we shall allude, is ¢heir doctrine re- 
specting the origin and destiny of this material world. 

We have before alluded to the doctrine (unquestionably 
taught in Manu and the Purdnas, and affirmed by learned 
natives of India and by Europeans to be taught in the Vedas) 
of a Supreme being who was separate from, and the cause of, 
the material universe, equivalent to the doctrine that matter is 
not eternal, but was created by the one eternal self-existent 
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Spirit. We allude to this doctrine again in this place, for the 
purpose of connecting the beginning of the world with its course 
and future destiny. 

We should remark, however, that some schools of philosophy 
teach the eternity of matter. Some maintained, that the prin- 
ciple or element of the sensible world is eternal and inde- 
structible, admitting at the same time the existence of a supreme, 
self-existent, eternal spirit, separate from this elementary prin- 
ciple, and whose agency has brought it out and developed it in 
forms cognizable to the senses. There are dualism and atheism, 
and pantheism in every form and degree. And yet there is the 
doctrine of one Supreme Being, eternal, before all, and the 
Creator of all. This doctrine is strenuously maintained by the 
Vedautists. This school or sect affirm that this doctrine is the 
end and scope of the Vedas. This is denied by other schools and 
sects, and not without reason. But however this may be, the 
origin of the world from a supreme, self-existent, eternal Spirit, is 
asserted with a distinctness found nowhere else out of the Bible. 

But there is not so much difference of opinion respecting 
the future destiny of the world. It might be remarked, that, 
as far as ascertained, the Vedas are silent respecting this topic, 
nor is anything said of it, in the laws of Manu, the next sacred 
writing in point of antiquity. But in the Purdnas the future 
destiny of the world is plainly described. Inthe Vishnu Purdna, 
the catastrophe which, according to Hindi belief, awaits this 
world, is described in the following language :— 


** At the end of a thousand periods of the four ages, the earth is for 
the most part exhausted. ... The eternal Vishnu then assumes the cha- 
racter of Rudra, the destroyer, and descends to reiinite all his creatures to 
himself. He enters into the seven rays of the sun; drinks up all the 
waters of the globe, and causes all moisture whatever in living bodies or 
in the soil, to evaporate; thus drying up the whole earth. The seas, the 
rivers, the mountain torrents, and springs are all exhaled: and so are all 
the waters of Patala, the region below the earth. . . . The destroyer of all 
things, Hari, in the form of Rudra, who is the flame of time, becomes the 
scorching breath of the serpent, Shesha, and thereby reduces Patiala to 
ashes. The great fire, when it has burned all the divisions of Pétdla, 
proceeds to earth and consumes it also. A vast whirlpool of eddying 
flame then spreads to the region of the atmosphere, and the sphere of the 
gods, and wraps them in ruin. The three spheres shew like a frying-pan 
amidst the surrounding flames, that prey upon all moveable or stationary 
things. The inhabitants of the two upper spheres, having discharged 
their functions and being annoyed by the heat, remove to the sphere 
above, or Maharloka. When that becomes heated, its tenants, who after 
a full period of their stay are desirous of ascending to higher regions, 
depart for Janaloka.” 
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Here Maharloka and Janaloka are the fourth and fifth spheres 
above the earth, the former situated ten millions of leagues above 
Dhruva, or the polar star, and the latter, at twice that distance. 
Janaloka is the residence of the “ pure minded sons of Brahmé.” 


“Having thus destroyed the earth, Rudra breaths forth heavy clouds, 
which pouring down their contents for a hundred years, quench the fires 
and deluge the earth, fill the middle region, and inundate heaven.” 


At the end of a hundred years, Brahma awakes from his 
sleep, creates the world anew as he did before.‘ 

This passage has some striking resemblance to one in the 
Christian Scriptures, which is as follows :— 

2 Peter iii. 1O—13: “ But the day of the Lord will come as 
a thief in the night; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
the earth also shall be burnt up. Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be int all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and hasting 
unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat. Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

In both these accounts the earth is to be destroyed, and new 
heavens and a new earth succeeds, in which, according to the 
Christian Scriptures, “dwelleth righteousness,” but which ac- 
cording to the Hindd account, is to be precisely like the pre- 
ceding. 

It is to be noticed that, in the Hindd belief, the destruction 
takes place through the instrumentality of fire, and that in the 
re-creation or renovation, there is a process of development 
through water, affording a striking coincidence with the Jewish 
and Christian doctrine in relation to both these points. After 
the destruction, the analogy ceases. And although, in noticing 
these coincidences, our direct object is accomplished, it will not 
be foreign to that object to give, in brief, the Hindd idea of the 
whole future destiny of the universe. 

The destruction just noticed, is that which takes place at the 
end of the Kalpa, or day of Brahmaé. This day consists of 
4,320,000,000 of years. His night is of equal duration. Three 
hundred and sixty days and nights make one of his years, and 
one hundred years his life. The years of this immense period 
are expressed by a number having fifteen places of figures, of 
which the first three are three hundred and fifteen, making, 





* Vishnu Purana, p. 682, 213. 
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according to our system of notation, three hundred and fifteen 
millions of millions of years. 

The theory is, that at the end of his day Brahmé goes to 
sleep from which results the destruction of the universe, as is 
said in some places in their scriptures, in others that, assuming 
the form of Shiva or destroyer, he destroys it. The whole exists 
in a state of chaos during his night, and at the beginning of 
another day or kalpa, he creates the universe anew in all respects 
as before. And thus in alternate sleeping and waking, creating 
and destroying the universe at the beginning and end of each 
—_ or day, the thirty-six thousand days of his life pass away, 
when— 


“Brahma himself expires, and with him die all the gods and holy 
sages, and all forms whatever retrograde successively into their constituent 
elements, until the whole is merged into the single or double rudiment of 
being, universal spirit, or primary matter, according to the theories of the 
dualistic or nondualistic philosophers. After a considerable interval, similar 
causes produce similar effects; nature and spirits are again in movement, 
the creation is renewed, and the universe thus eternally fluctuates between 
existence and non-existence without any motive, without any end, that 
rational conjecture can guess at.’ 


In this origin and destiny of the universe, the origin and 
destiny of man is of course included But in this latter, espe- 
cially in man’s destiny, Hind religion and theology contain 
some points that indicate a connection more or less direct with 
divine revelation. We will therefore occupy a little space in 
speaking of some of the Hinda ideas respecting the condition, 
duty, and future destiny of man. 

We have before alluded to the creation of the progenitors of 
the human race, and to the fact that, for a considerable time, 
the race existed in a state of innocence and purity. The manner 
of falling from this state was different from that given by Moses. 
The fall from a sinless state was occasioned by the influence of 
Vishnu in the form of time. “That portion of Hari, (Vishnu), 
which has been described as one with kala (time), infused into 
created beings sin, the impediment of the soul’s liberation, the 
seed of iniquity, sprung from darkness and desire.” 

Hind philosophy and theology take a most gloomy view of 
the state and prospects of man. And this gloomy condition 
results from ignorance and darkness which are nearly or quite 
synonymous with sin. Says the Vishnu Purdna (p. 639), speak- 
ing of man after birth :— 


“Enveloped by the gloom of ignorance, aud interually bewildered, 





« Wilson’s Oxford Lectures, p. 55. » Vishnu Purana, p. 45. 
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man knows not whence he is, who he is, whither he is, whither he goeth, 
nor what is his nature; .... what is tobe done, and what is to be left 
undone; .... what is righteousness and what is iniquity; what is right, 
and what is wrong; what is vice and what is virtue. Thus man like a 
brute beast, addicted only to animal gratification, suffers the pain that 
ignorance occasions. Ignorance, darkness, inactivity, influence those 
devoid of knowledge, so that pious works are neglected; but hell is the 
consequence of the neglect of religious works according to the great 
sages.” 


Then follows a detailed description of man’s suffering on 
account of this ignorance and darkness, especially in old age, in 
death, and in the future world, all constituting a version of the 
doctrine of retribution for sin, unsurpassed for fearfulness and 
terribleness in the whole compass of theological literature. And 
this is according to the general tenor of Hindi ideas in relation 
to these subjects. Of course, there is much that is absurd, and 
worse than absurd, and we do not intend to go into detail respect- 
ing these doctrines and ideas; we shall only notice two or three 
prominent points. 

The problem is: How shall man be freed from this state 
of darkness and misery? The answer of Hindi philosophers 
is: complete deliverance can be obtained only by knowing 
Brahma. 

But here a proper understanding of the subject will be 
facilitated by considering the prominent points separately. These 
are :— 

1. The doctrine of retribution. 

2. The provision for retributive justice in a future world, or 
future states of being. 

3. The manner of becoming freed from this state of sin. 

4, The state of the soul after its emancipation. 

We shall dwell on these separate points but briefly. 

Hindi theology makes seven spheres, the first of which is 
this earth, a state of probation, and the seventh is satya-loka, 
one hundred and twenty millions of leagues above the polar 
star, “which,” says the Vishnu Purdna, p. 213, “is the sphere 
of truth, the inhabitants of which never again know death.” 
Some of these spheres are the residences of superhuman beings, 
and others are places where human souls, on leaving the body, 
go to enjoy the rewards of virtuous acts performed in this life. 
Below this earth is Naraka, or hell, with twenty-eight divisions 
with different means of torture and punishment for sins com- 
mitted in the body. These divisions have separate names: thus 
there is the “ hell of heated caldrons,” that of “red hot iron,” 
that of “a great flame,” that of ‘a fiery flame,” that of “the 
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head inverted,” that, “where all the leaves of the trees are 
swords,” that ‘‘ whose wells are blood,” etc. ‘These hells, and 
hundreds of thousands of others,” continues the Vishnu Purdna 
(p. 209), “are the places in which sinners pay the penalty of 
their crimes. As numerous as are the offences which men 
commit, so many are the hells in which they are punished.” 

** At the expiration of a limited period, the soul, which in either of 
its destinations (that is, in heaven or hell), had continued to be invested 
with a subtile and ethereal but material and sensible body, returns to 
earth, and is born again, in union with some gross and elemental body, 
according to former merits or demerits of the individual, as a reptile, 
fish, bird, a beast, a giant, a spirit, a divinity, until after sundry migra- 
tions it ascends or descends to man to undergo a similar career.’’” 

The language of the Vishnu Purdna is: 

“The various stages of existence are, inanimate things, fish, birds, 
animals, men, holy men, gods, and liberated spirits; each in succession a 
thousand degrees above that which precedes it ; and through these stages, 
the beings that are either in heaven or hell, are destined to proceed until 
final emancipation be obtained” (p. 210). ‘That is, when punishment 
or reward in hell or heaven, proportioned to the sin or virtue of the 
individual, has been received, he must be born again as a stone or plant, 
and gradually migrate through the several inferior conditions until he is 
once more born a man; his future state is then in his own power.”* 


This seems like a double penalty for sin; since after suffering 
in the various hells, according to the deserts of a sinful life, the 
same retribution pursues into succeeding births. This difficulty: 
was seen by the’ commentator on Manu, who says in explanation, 
“it is to efface all remains of their sins.’ 


The system of rewards in heaven, and punishment in hell, 
and future migrations through innumerable states of existence, 
in stones, plants, trees, insects, cruel beasts of prey, filthy 
beasts, and beings of all classes and conditions, is described 
with great minuteness in Hindd scriptures. Sins are classified 
according to their heinousness, and the hells; and the future 
births are designated, through which those who commit them 
must pass in their course of retribution; and this course must 
be run, before the sinner can enjoy another season of probation 
in a human form. As examples, take the following. The 
Purdna says,— 

“The murderer of a Brahman, stealer of gold, or drinker of wine, 
goes to the hell of swine (Shukar). The seller of his wife, a jailer, a 
horse-dealer, and one who deserts his adherents, falls into the hell of red 
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hot iron (Taptaloha). He who is disrespectful to his spiritual guide, who 
is abusive to his betters, who reviles the Vedas, or who sells them, goes 
to the hell of salt (Lavana).’”* 


These are sufficient specimens of that kind of moral legis- 
lation. 

After suffering the appointed time in the infernal regions, 
as determined by the judge of those gloomy places, the soul 
returns to earth, and is born in the form of some animate or 
inanimate being, according to a minutely graduated scale. Thus, 


“The slayer of a Brahman must enter, according to the circumstances 
of his crime, the body of a dog, a swine, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, 
a sheep, a stag, a bird, Chandala, or a Puccasa. A priest who has drank 
spirituous liquors, shall migrate into the form of a smaller or larger 
worm or insect, of a moth or fly, feeding on ordure, or of some ravenous 
animal. He who steals gold, shall pass a thousand times into the bodies 
of spiders, of snakes and of cameleons, of aquatic monsters. They who 
hurt any sentient beings, are born in animals eating raw flesh; they who 
taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots and small flies; they who 
steal ordinary things, devourers of each other. If a man steal grain in 
the husk, he shall be born a rat. If he steal flesh meat, a vulture; if he 
steal a deer or an elephant, he shall be born a wolf; if a horse, a tiger; 
if a woman, a bear; as far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, indulge 
themselves in forbidden pleasures, to the same degree shall the acuteness 
of their senses be raised in their future bodies.’’# 


A number of pages might be filled with these details. We 
have given more examples than we should, but for the wish, 
while exhibiting the nature of the Hindai system of rewards 
and punishments, to give likewise some idea of their notions of 
sin and its deserts. 

- But what way does Hindidism offer of escape from this con- 
dition of sin and suffering? 

First must be noticed the system of penance. Any sin may 
be expiated by penance. And the scale of penance is as minutely 
graduated, as that of transmigration, or that of sufferings in 
the twenty-eight hells. The ingenuity of Hindi theology is 
not behind Popery in this respect. And Brahmanism is more 
rational than Romanism, inasmuch as it makes a difference 
between pardon and sanctification. “That sinner goes to hell,” 
says the Purdna, “ who neglects the expiation of his guilt” (p. 
210). But expiation by penance, will not entitle him to heaven, 
or final beatitude. In order to reach this goal of highest aspi- 
ration, which being reached, there is an end of births and 
deaths and transmigration, the knowledge of Brahma, the Su- 
preme, must be attained to. The attainment of this knowledge 
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is regarded as most difficult. The passions must be entirely 
subdued, the mind must become indifferent to worldly pleasure 
and worldly pain, and become pure and holy. 

Or in the language of a late writer, iu describing this doc- 
trine of Hind religion : 


**One thing alone must be loved ; one thing alone attentively thought 
upon, and this is the Supreme Being. Complete equanimity, complete 
indifference to pain or pleasure, love or hate, to all worldly matters, must 
be acquired, before this devotion to the Supreme One can be steadily 
fixed in the heart. In every act of our life, that Being alone must be 
uppermost in our thoughts.” 


We must remember that the action performed is not done 
for our sakes, with any interested motive, but as an offering of 
love and duty to the Supreme Being, in purity and equality of 
heart. This is, at least, a sensible and religious doctrine; and 
if we add to it faith and love, will be even a Christian doctrine. 
It is the teaching of our Saviour, when he bids us hate father 
and mother, and take up the cross; and when he points to the 
lily of the field, which toils and spins not, but puts faith in its 
Creator to give it nourishment. ‘ But we must not be carried 
away by enthusiasm at the apparent Christianity of the doctrine 
of our philosophy.” We omit the remarks of the author under 
this “ but.’ 


When the soul has thus become pure, on leaving the body it 
is united to Brahma. The means to be employed to attain to 
this state of freedom from sin, and indifference to the world, 
are, devotion, reading the Vedas, meditation on Brahm4, and 
various kinds of austerities for subduing the passions. 

Now while, both in regard to the object to be obtained, and 
the manner of obtaining it, there is much that is absurd, per- 
nicious and ridiculous, as would appear from a full exhibition of 
the different parts of the system, yet all its important points 
have corresponding points in Christian theology, to which they 
bear a striking analogy. 

For example, take the doctrine in relation to the highest 
state to which man can aspire, defined by the Hinds as union 
with the supreme Brahma, and freedom from the sufferings and 
liabilities of transmigration, and consequently the end of proba- 
tion. As this doctrine lies in the Hindd mind (as is evident 
from its description in their books, and the declaration of living 
men), it implies such a union with Deity as destroys individuality, 
individual consciousness, and identity ; and yet many passages in 
their sacred scriptures, which speak of this state and manner of 
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attaining to it, have almost their precise equivalents in the Bible 
and in the language of Christian writers. 
The following passages are specimens :— 


“Of all those duties, the principal is to acquire from the Upanishads 
(parts of the Vedas), a true knowledge of the one Supreme God ; that is 
the most exalted of all sciences, because it ensures immortality.” —(Manu. 
B., xii. 85.) 

They who know the Vedant, and observe its meaning well, who 
exercise devout meditation, and who are pure at last in Brahma-loka, are 
altogether delivered, and become immortal” (Vedantism by Mullens, p. 
103). . . ‘He who knows him as the knower of every thought, of every 
individual mind, obtains immortality ” (Ibid., p. 102). . . . “ He who com- 
pletely understands this (part of the) Veda, after being free from sin, goes 
to Swarga, and abides there for ever” (Ibid., p. 106). . . . “The man who 
becomes thoughtful, wise, and ever pure, reaches the divine glory, and 
descends no more from it into the world”’ (Ibid., p. 106). . . . “ He who 
knows the Supreme, is free from all bonds, from all miseries, and is freed 
from birth and death. Through meditation upon him, by the dissolution 
of the body, he gains the third state and has the universe for his wealth ” 
(Ibid. —). . . . “That soul rising from the body, having arrived at the 
supreme light, possesses his form.” . . . “ As rivers flowing, go into the 
sea and lose their name and form; so the wise, freed from name and form, 
gain him who is supreme, perfect, and splendid. He who knows that 
Supreme becomes Brahma” (Ibid., p. 107). 


The last quotation is the key for understanding the doctrine 
of being united to Brahma. With the exception of some pas- 
sages, the language is much like some expressions in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures and in Christian writers. For example, “ This is 
life eternal, that they might know thee, the only living and true 
God.’ And the numerous passages which speak of the believer 
“being in Christ,” ‘being found in Christ,” “ putting on 
Christ,” ‘being like Christ,” being united to Christ, and, 
finally, being united to him to be separated from him no more 
for ever. Swallowed up in Christ, at death, ‘“ the spirit returns 
to God who gave it,” and others which are sometimes heard. 

But lest we give too favourable a view of Hindiism, a few 
passages must be given, shewing how this knowledge and state 
are to be obtained. 


“The man who keeps outward aecidents from entering his mind, and 
his eyes fixed in contemplation between his brows; who makes his 
breath to pass through his nostrils; who restrains his senses, heart, and 
mind, intent on final emancipation; who is free from desire, fear, and 
anger, is emancipated” (Bhagavat Gitd., chap. v.). ‘To the devotee 
(yogi), gold, iron, and stones are alike. The yogi plants his feet firmly on 
a spot that is undefiled. . . . There he should sit with his mind fixed on 
one subject alone in the exercise of his devotion for the purification of his 
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soul, keeping his head, his neck, and body steady without motion, his eyes 
fixed on the end of his nose, looking at no other place around. This 
divine discipline is not to be attained by him who eateth more than enough 
or less than enough; neither: by him who hath a habit of sleeping much, 
or by him who sleepeth not at all (chap. vi.). Dnyan [wisdom] inculcates 
exemption from attachments and affection for children, wife, and home, 
and a dislike to the society of man.”e 


The only remaining doctrine we shall mention, as having a 
resemblance among Christian doctrines, is that of the incarna- 
tion of the Deity. 

The word incarnation has been taken from Christian theology. 
The Sanskrit word used to denote this form of divinity is 
“ Avatdra,’ meaning descent. But as the Supreme Deity, in 
his descents to earth, assumes some form, the word incarnation 
is not inappropriate. 

The Hindi writings speak of ten principal descents of the 
Supreme Deity to earth, though in theory these descents are in 
number almost infinite. The object of these descents of the 
Supreme Deity are, in general, the preservation of good men, the 
punishment of wicked men, or destruction of monsters that are 
afflicting the human race. What was done was local and tem- 
porary in its influence, and generally unworthy of the direct 
interference of the Creator of the universe. And they have no 
resemblance to the incarnation of Christ except in the elemen- 
tary idea, viz., the Deity taking a created form in order to inter- 
fere with the affairs of man. This idea has, so far as I know, 
no place in any other theology except the Christian. 

Of the ten principal avatars of the Supreme, nine are past ; 
the tenth, the Kalki, is to come. It will come at the close of 
the present age, or Kali yuga. The object of that incarnation 
or avatar will be to destroy the enemies of religion and restore 
piety and purity of preceding ages. The Kali yuga is the iron 
age, in which the world is growing worse and worse. Hear the 
Purdna on this subject :— 


“Wealth and piety will decrease day by day, until the world will be 
wholly depraved. Then property alone will confer rank; wealth will be 
the only source of devotion; falsehood will be the only means of success 
in litigation, and women will be objects merely of sensual gratification ; 
dishonesty will be the only means of subsistence; weakness will be the 
cause of dependence; menace and presumption will be substituted for 
learning ; liberality will be devotion; simple ablution will be purification ; 
fine clothes will be dignity ; earth will be venerated but for its mineral 
treasures (i.¢., there will be no holy places); ... the Brahminical thread 
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will constitute a Brahman. No man’s life will exceed three and twenty 
years. Amidst all castes he who is the strongest will reign over a princi- 
pality thus vitiated by many faults. The people, unable to bear the 
many burdens imposed upon them by their avaricious sovereigns, will take 
refuge amidst the valleys of the mountains, and will be glad to feed upon 
wild honey, herbs, roots, fruits, flowers, and leaves; their only covering 
will be the bark of trees ; and they will be exposed to cold, and wind, 
and sun, and rain. Thus in the Kali age shall decay constantly proceed, 
until the human race approaches annihilation. 

“‘ When the practices taught by the Vedas and the institutes of law 
shall nearly have ceased, and the close of the Kali age shall be nigh, a 
portion of that divine being who exists in his own spiritual nature as 
Brahma, and who is the beginning and the end, and who comprehends all 
things, shall descend upon earth; he shall be born an eminent Brahman, 
of Sambhala village, as Kalki. By his irresistible might he will destroy 
all the Mlechas (barbarians or foreigners) and thieves, and all whose minds 
are devoted to iniquity. He will then re-establish righteousness upon 
earth; and the minds of those who live at the end of the Kali age shall 
be awakened and shall be as pellucid as crystal. The men who are thus 
changed by virtue of that peculiar time, shall be as seeds of human beings, 
and shall give birth to a race who shall follow the laws of the Kirta age, 
or age of purity. As it is said, ‘When the sun and moon and the lunar 
asterism Tishya, and the planet Jupiter, are in one mansion, the Krita age 
shall return.’ ”¢ 


Another author has epitomized the work of the tenth Ava- 
tdra as follows:—‘ Seated on a white horse, the Deity will 
descend towards the close of the Kali yuga, and will destroy 
the universe.””¢ 

These resemblances between the Hindd and Christian reli- 
gious doctrines cannot be supposed to be the result of accident. 
Nor can they be attributed to the independent workings of 
unrestrained imagination. The points of resemblance are too 
numerous, and the resemblances themselves too striking, to admit 
of such a supposition. Some of those thoughts respecting the 
mode of divine existence, the moral government of the world, 
the future destiny of this earth, and of the race of man, evi- 
dently had a higher origin than man’s imagination; they are 
the offspring, more or less direct, of divine revelation. And yet 
these thoughts, and the systems with which they are connected, 
are so interwoven with absurd human speculations, that they 
only help to form systems of error. The indications of truth 
which they furnish, do not constitute a redeeming quality in 
those systems. To be satisfied that this is so, the candid mind 
has only to examine those systems in all their parts, and see 
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their practical influence on the condition of man. It is common 
for infidel writers to speak of the Hindi Shastras, as having 
equal claims on man’s consideration and obedience with the 
Bible. They will perhaps take some maxim of a heathen philo- 
sopher, and place it beside one of the proverbs of Solomon, an 
aspiration of David, or a saying of Jesus, and exclaim, “See the 
equality of the systems!” They will liken Vyasa, Confucius, 
Socrates, and Mohammed to Moses, Isaiah, and Jesus, and speak 
of the former as religious teachers, on an equality with the latter. 
We will only say in regard to this class of men, that he who will 
soberly compare the Hindi Shastras with the Bible, making 
the former equal to the latter, exhibits such a peculiarity in 
his moral and intellectual powers, that to attempt to change 
his opinions by the common modes of reasoning, would be 
useless. 

It is admitted, that the Hindd Shastrus contain some noble 
maxims, and inculcate, in the abstract, some correct moral prin- 
ciples. But these maxims and principles never exceed in purity 
the teachings of the Bible, and can never be adduced to weaken 
the claims of the book. Nay, more, they are found in such 
connections that often their origin is clearly traceable to the 
divine revelation recorded in the Bible. And by no mode of 
estimation can there be drawn a conclusion more unfavourable 
to the Bible than this, viz., some things found in the Hindd 
scriptures and Hind religion had an origin in the revelation of 


‘the Bible. Others have come down from the earliest ages, in 


traditionary channels, parallel to the Bible; and where the facts 
related in the Hindd sacred writings conflict with the facts of 
the Christian Scriptures, the former are easily shewn to be un- 
founded. 

When the literature of the Sanskrit language began to be 
made known in Europe, some three-fourths of a century ago, 
the infidelity of that day raised a shout of triumph over the 
weapons it supposed it had derived from the East against 
Christianity. There were books written thousands, even mil- 
lions, of years before the creation of man, according to the 
Mosaic account. There were astronomical tables which proved 
astronomical observations in India three thousand years before 
the Christian era. Infidelity was jubilant. The Bible was 
proved to be false, and Christianity must fall. But the shout of 
triumph was raised too soon. When a few years of patient 
investigation had brought out the actual facts, the case has a dif- 
ferent aspect. The oldest Hindd writings, or the earliest astro- 
nomical observation on record, cannot be proved to have had an 
earlier date than the fourteenth or fifteenth century before 
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Christ. And the oldest astronomical treatise which had been 
made so important a witness against the Bible was proved, 
incontrovertibly, to have been composed some four or five cen- 
turies after Christ. And as the work of bringing to light the 
ancient literature of the Brahmans proceeds, the tendency 
among Europeans scholars, is to assign more and more modern 
limits to its ancient works. This tendency to modernize is 
sometimes, doubtless, suffered to proceed too far. But however 
this may be, this fact may be regarded as established, viz., that 
the ancient literature of India affords no materials for disproving 
the truthfulness of the Bible; on the contrary, it contains much 
that corroborates the claims of the sacred volume to a divine 
authenticity. 

The results of antiquarian researches in India, as affecting 
the truthfulness of the Bible, have been similar to those in 
Egypt; especially those connected with astronomical records. 
The case of the Egyptian zodiac of Denderah will ever be 
memorable in the annals of infidel assaults on the Bible. When 
the French savans, some sixty years ago, discovered that tablet 
of astronomical sculpture in an Egyptian temple, they thought 
it must have been made seventeen thousand years ago. Their 
opinions were put forth with the greatest confidence. A certain 
professor of a European university (Breslau) put forth a pam- 
phlet, entitled “Invincible proof that the earth is at least ten 
times older than taught in the Bible.” Says a writer respecting 


that event and those times in France:—“ This was a time of: 


woe for a small band of Christians, and of great rejoicings for 
the infidels of all countries.” They regarded it as proved, that 
there was never a creation or deluge, at least not at the time the 
Bible specifies. ‘The Old and New Testaments contain only 
a series of lies.’ But this triumph was not long. The next 
generation of learned men deciphered those hieroglyphics, and 
found that the origin of the temple was not to be placed earlier 
than the second century before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. Some have placed it in the first century after. Thus 
vanished this invincible argument against the Bible chronology. 
Thus the strongholds of infidel argument have been taken, one 
after another; not only this, but the guns of all those fortresses 
have been turned against those who erected them. 

What is to be the next point of attack? The antiquities of 
India have, to a good extent, been explored. And the result is 
the very fables of mythology corroborate the history of the Bible; 
the elements of the earliest systems of philosophy harmonize 
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with the doctrines of that holy book, and nothing authentic in 
that ancient literature has even the semblance of disproving the 
divine authenticity of the sacred oracles. For those immense 
astronomical periods, those enormous claims to a high anti- 
quity, are proved to have been forgeries. 

In Egypt the monuments on which infidels were most relying 
for arguments to set aside the history of the Bible, are shewn to 
have had comparatively a modern origin. The testimony from 
the most ancient ruins of the lands, which were the scene of 
many of the important events of Bible history, is more direct 
and valuable. The monumental ruins of ancient Nineveh and 
Babylon, after lying buried three thousand years, are brought to 
light and found to have on them the very names of the Jewish 
kings, and fragments of Jewish history, recorded in the Bible. 

Geological science, less than a half century ago, was reckoned 
as one of the strongholds of infidelity. It is now no longer so. 
The testimony of this science is unequivocally pointing the 
other way. The records of creation, as found in the solid rocks, 
without absolutely conflicting in any, harmonize in some impor- 
tant points with, and even directly corroborate, that given by 
Moses. In times of ignorance, or in the infancy of science, the 
haters of divine truth can falsify the records which God has left 
of himself, both in his word and works. Without saying that 
those times of ignorance and the infancy of science are past, 
one thing is certain: as the sphere of human knowledge widens, 
and that knowledge itself becomes more accurate, whether in 
relation to the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth, the increase of light is only placing the authen- 
ticity and truth of the Bible on a more solid and immoveable 
basis. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT TEXT, AND ITS EMENDATION. 


Tue researches of Kennicott dissipated from the minds of 
many the idea of the perfection of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament as we now have it. It put to flight, by the bright- 
ness of unquestionable facts, those dreams of the unvarying 
agreement of the Hebrew MSS., which had before been so 
strongly asserted by the Jews, and so widely believed by 
Christians. 

Yet still there are few who are willing to put the text of the 
Old Testament on a par with’that of the New. There are many 
who will contend for present readings, which bear all the marks 
* of corruption and mistake. The Keri and Chetib, what are 

they but confessed errors of the transcribers? So at least we 
assume, when we find at the beginning, or at the close of one of 
our printed books—“ For ‘ black,’ read ‘bulk.’ For ‘soil,’ read 
‘ sale.’ 3 

In consequence of our possession of two copies of the same 
text in several places, we have an opportunity of perceiving how 
numerous are the corruptions which have crept into the readings 
of the Hebrew in the course of time. Let him who still thinks 
the Hebrew text perfect, compare together the two lists of 
David’s mighty men, as given in the two parallel passages— 
2 Sam. xxiii., and 1 Chron. xi. Let him set side by side Psalm 
xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii., and that portion of the history of 
Hezekiah which is conveyed by the Kings and Isaiah re- 
spectively. 

That errors have made their appearance in the text of the 
Greek MSS. of the New Testament, is readily granted. None 
would for a moment suppose that any single MS. is perfect. 
But if errors have intruded themselves there, how much more 
probably into the Hebrew text? The length of time which has 
elapsed since Moses wrote his five books is not much less than 
twice the period of antiquity which the New Testament chal- 
lenges. 

The namber of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet liable to 
be mistaken one for the other, is far greater than that in the 
Greek alphabet, whether uncial or cursive. On this point we 
some years ago made enquiries, desiring to rest the decision on 
facts. We put before us that great work of Kennicott’s, his 
Hebrew Bible, with the collations. We assumed, as the basis 
of the enquiry, that the printed text as we now have it is perfect. 
Then every deviation from that, as detected in the collations of 
Keunicott, is an error. We then went through several books of 
the Old Testament, noting down the errors in verses, words, and 
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letters; the main results of that enquiry we now lay before the 
reader in a tabular form. 
Genesis. Exodus. 2 Sam. Job. Psalms. Isaiah. 
xis mistaken for 7 in 17 10 31 26 31 23 times. 
” Vin 5 = 6 —_ 6 a 
ss _ 4 2 5 32 17 aoe 
i re 35 9 2% 25 rin 
# ae * * * * 1 Sit 
3 is mistaken for) ,, 45 24 17 171 308 191 ,, 
os . a * 9 14 19 30 @ .\« 
” D » 10 3t 15 29 35 33. -« 
” do» * 3 il 21 . = 
” D » 2 1 3 10 7 4 » 
” em “s . 1 — 6 
Pe Ws * * “= 4 1 2 « 
1 is mistaken for ,, * * * 9% 3 S #« 
” 2 ” * * mig 3 7 4 17 ” 
” P) ” ” * 1 tert 3 7 ” 
7 is mistaken for” ,, * * * * 1 v¢ 
i ” U ” . * 1 7 19 11 ” 
” Vy 37 5 48 156 158 100. « 
‘ i. ’ * 6 5 il wi -% 
mis mistaken for) ,, 5 36 21 16 21 ® -» 
” W 37 19 8 23 96 43.» 
” Ys 23 5 11 12 46 3 -w 
$y we x 4 8 11 4 8 26 (yy 
9 fl « * 15 14 7 31 %6 
on for wD « * 2 5 16 bes wy «w 
\ is mistaken for? ,, 104 21 50 98 203 106: . 
: - * * 1 9 12 a 
és Ss» * * 3 7 18 | 
1 is mistaken for] ,, * 1 — 7 16 — » 
i zy 1 * 1 20 8 a 
PY , 7 * 1 4 5 — » 
Nis mistaken for) ,, 5 3 — 4 8 | ae 
| >is mistaken for} ,, ° * _ * 13 es 
iy . « 2 1 3 9 20 a 
| 5 is mistaken for 9 ,, 3 — 4 6 3 © 
is mistaken for D_,, * * 2 9 23 26» 
te “7 13 10 8 48 18 34 yy 
Dis mistaken for’ ,, * 2 = 5 18 : 
a oe 17 9 8 47 29 87, 
Yis mistaken for: ,, 2 — - + 10 B.: w 
D for Sw * * — 2 9 8 » 
¥ J vo, x 3 5 14 21 20 4, 
* Not noted. + This gives only the mistakes of 9 final. 
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Genesis. Exodus.2 Sam. Job. Psalms. Isaiah. 


n is mistaken for » in * * 4 3 2 5 times. 
sand interchanged ,, 14+ 7 11 20 20 18... 
bx and 45 * * 48 94 23 ee 
Verses omitted a ° 76 18 - 328 42 ,, 
Words omitted ei * 1863 994 * 2258 1453, 
Letters omitted a 253 - * 7 120 ,, 
Transpositions of letters 15 16 * 75t 51 55s, 


From the above table it will be seen, that in the process of 
enquiry, other questions arose than those which were at first 
thought of. It was not imagined at first that any but the most 
likely errors would occur. Hence the eye was less ready to 
detect them ; and when they were thought to be single instances, 
they were omitted. But it was found after more extended re- 
search, that the mistakes supposed to be solitary recurred in the 
MSS. of each book. These, therefore, were afterwards noted 
down. 

If we look more minutely and accurately into the liability of 
some of the letters to mistake, the result furnished may be 
gathered from the following analysis of the examination of Isaiah 
and the Psalms :— 








In Isaiah. letters. In the Psalms. _ letters. 
x is mistaken for 12 in 648 places. | x is mistaken for 5 in 80 places. 
2 on 18 2266 ,, 2 = 8 410 ,, 
2 ss 5 30. =, a “ 9 Ee. % 
5 ¥ 8 140 ,, 1 i 9 185, 
7 “s 18 208. ,, a x Bw 218 ,, 
a] ” 8 169 ” ) ” 9 43 ” 
} ” 6 85 Cy, 3 ™ 12 70 4, 
7 s 11 68 n 4 12 ML: . ig, 
’ * 8 169 ,, D . 5 mt Gs 
3 ”» 12 276 ” ° ” 7 278 ” 
5 ae 9 64 =, > * 15 388 ,, 
D se 26 Ab08- “5, 4 = ll SU ~@ 
5 ‘is 12 oe 4 bd and »,, 15 1138 ,, 
- rz 7 ae 2 and j ,, 13 96, 
Y mA 7 D Z ll | ae 
5 ” 8 20 ” » ” 13 67 » 
2 “ 8 56 Cs, D a 12 34. CO, 
? ‘ 13 So y * 10 _— 
5 s 14 141 = ,, |p Ps 7 o.. « 
D - 6 66a, ls os 18 189 ,, 
n - 16 64 a, i) . 1] 76 =O, 

— n Sy 14 65 ,, 

Total of errors of —- 
letters ......... } — | Total of errors “ae 9704 
| letters 
|  Yetrers ......... 
* Not noted. t Not noted exactly from the beginning. 


{ Transpositions of letters and words. 
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It is a further curious enquiry, which are the most frequent 
mistakes, those of sight or those of sound. From an examina- 
tion of the evidence before us, we should say, that the mistakes 
of sight are to those of sound about as four to one. Now can 
it be imagined, that so large a body of errors can be found in 
existing manuscripts, whilst yet the printed text is pure ?¢ 

Examples of these current mistakes of one letter for another 
are continually to be found in our present Hebrew text, and, 
we suppose, in about the average proportions here exhibited. 
We suppose error to exist, just as in any ancient author, wher- 
ever an inapposite sense or ungrammatical construction appears 
in any passage. Take the following instances :-— 

_ 1. “And he divided (himself) against them by night, he and 


his (abn papby br) servants, and smote them” (Gen. 
xiv. 15). wire 

Now it is evident, that “ he divided,” does not yield a good 
sense. “ Himself,” is added by our translators to make up the 
deficiency. But could the necessary accusative be wanting? 
Could he divide himself? And could it be added,—if that were 
the word to be supplied,—“ he and his servants ?” 

But suppose we have here a mistake of 7 for 7, an error 
which occurs nineteen times in this book alone, and another 


error of /) for mt an error which occurs in the Psalms alone 


twenty times, and a perfect sense is yielded : qb, “ He went 
against them by night, he and his servants.” Here is a neuter 
verb, needing no accusative. 
2. Take as another instance Numbers xv. 1. “ Now Korah, 
. .. and Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, and On, the 
son of Peleth, sons of Reuben, took (men).” 
Ta WRETR Tp WPA 
Various have been the attempts to find out a sense for the 
first word of this chapter,—the last in our translation of the 
verse. “And Korah took.” What did he take? The text 
does not say. Our translators have supplied “men.” This 
could not have been omitted by any allowable ellipsis. But 
suppose that the M7 here is a mistake of the transcriber for the 
similar letter, final 0,’ and the sense is perfect. TM) OP 
“Then rose up Korah.” This is the very word constantly used 
on similar occasions to describe the first commencement of 





@ An examination of the Samaritan MSS. in Genesis and Exodus gives a 
different series of mistakes, which, however, it is not necessary to produce here. 
6 The same mistake was noticed by us as occurring in Isaiah three times. 
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hostile proceedings. See Gen. iv. 8; Joshua xxiv. 9; Judges 
xx.5; Jer. xli. 2; Acts v. 17, 36. It is repeated, too, at the 
commencement of the next verse quite in the simplicity of the 
Hebrew style,—va%. 

3. is mistaken for Y by sound, in Job four times, in 
Isaiah and in the Psalms once in each book. This error, we are 
able to prove, exists in the printed text by means of the two 
parallel places, 2 Kings xx. 13 and Isaiah xxxix. 2 :— 

“ And Hezekiah hearkened unto them” (s73¥).—Kings. 

“ And Hezekiah was glad of them” (ryaw).—Isaiah. 

The latter is evidently the true reading. In his exultation 
at the embassy, he shewed the ambassadors of the king of 
Babylon his treasures, and was rebuked by the prophet. They 
brought only a message of congratulation, not of entreaty ; so 
that ‘“ hearkened unto them” is inappropriate. 

4. We may find another instance of the same fault in Psalm 
xevii. 11: “Light ts sown for the righteous; and gladness for 
the upright in heart” (yxy). The metaphor is incongruous. 
The usual word for sunrise is FN. “ Light is risen on the 
righteous,” is, we doubt not, the true reading. 

5. The interchange of $§ for by sound, is one very com- 
mon slip of the transcriber, as may be seen by the first table. 
Corruptions turning on this are found not unfrequently in the 
present text. ‘And thou, my lord, O king, the eyes of all 
Israel are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who shall sit 
on the throne of my lord the king after him ” (1 Kings i. 20), 
TIAN) It should evidently be, “And now, my lord, O king,” 
mmy)} Thus we find it in this very chapter, verses 12, 18. 

The mistakes of 3 for 5, of J for 4, and the converse, 


are the commonest of all. By the help of this observation we 
may correct a passage which is obviously wrong. 


6. “Thy mother is like a vine in thy blood” (07), Ezek. 
xix. 10. This cannot be correct: it is not sense. The LXX. 
read, “like a pomegranate” (yor), coming very near to what 
we believe should be the true text : ‘Thy mother is like a vine 
of Carmel” (b>). Now Carmel was not only a place of 
much beauty, as we see by the comparisons of Scripture,’ but 


it was also a place of vineyards. Uzziah had ‘“ husbandmen 
also, and vinedressers, in the mountains, and in Carmel” (2 





* Cant. vii. 5; Isaiah xxxv. 2; Amos i. 2. 
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Chron. xxvi. 10). The error of 5 for & occurs in 2 Samuel 
twice, in the Psalms once, and in Isaiah thrice. 

7. The mistake of 7 for J has been noticed as actually 
occurring in the former table. In the passage now to be ad- 
duced, it is complicated with that of \ for 7. Jacob “ sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face unto Goshen” 


(spd nn), Gen. xlvi. 28. This is not a correct transla- 
tion; and if it were, it does not give a very intelligible sense. 
It should be, as we doubt not, “ He sent Judah before him 


unto Joseph, to go down before him unto Goshen” (nnd), 
Gen. xlvi. 28. 


8. The change of » for 5, and the converse, are very com- 
mon. This error has thrown darkness over what is otherwise a 
very simple passage: ‘‘ Which way,” says Zedekiah tauntingly 
to Michaiah, “ went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to 
thee?” (1 Kings xxii. 24), MN. This reading agrees not with 
the context. Michaiah had not assumed that the Spirit of the 
Lord did speak to Zedekiah. He asserted that it was a lying 
spirit that spoke in him. It should be evidently, ‘‘ Which way 
went the Spirit of the Lord from him ?” (ND). For Michaiah, 
in his reply, assumes the truth of that which forms the basis of 
the taunt: and the Spirit of the Lord had spoken to Michaiah. 
The exigence of the sense then must suffice as evidence against 
the accordance of the two texts in Kings and Chronicles. 

9. Transpositions of letters are an important feature brought 
out by the investigation. But corrections of this kind are 
frequently necessary to give sense to the text as it stands. A 
difference of this kind exists between the present reading of the 
Hebrew and the New Testament quotation of Psalm Ixviii. 18. 


“Thou hast received gifts for men” (Psalm), np. 


“Thou hast given gifts to men” (Eph. iv.), npbn. 

10. In Psalm vii. 4 the course of the sentiment is suddenly 
arrested by a parenthesis, instead of the usual parallelism of 
two lines :— 

“Tf I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with me, 
(Yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy) 
Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it.” 


The present text reads mzbmini. But what if we transpose 
the radical letters, and read mundsi? The parallelism is at 


once restored, and the “if” of the former line runs on,— 
“Tf I have oppressed him that without cause is mine enemy, 
Let the enemy persecute my soul.” 
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The reader will perhaps have noticed, on looking through 
the first tabular view, that the number of errors is far greater 
in the three poetic books than in the three historical. This we 
should have @ priori expected. Consequently, we find more 
passages presenting unintelligible sentiments in the poetical 
books. 

But with this greater liability to error in the case of the 
prophetic books, the Holy Spirit has also inserted an additional 
corrective: and it is for the purpose of exhibiting the use that 
may be made of this, in restoring many mutilated and un- 
intelligible passages, that the present paper is written. 

It has long been well known, that the Hebrew poetic books 
are constructed on the principle of parallelism. Two lines im- 
mediately following take up the same or a similar sentiment. 

“ He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 

And he made the waters to stand as an heap: 

In the day-time also he led them with a cloud ; 
And all the night with a light of fire. 

He clave the rocks in the wilderness, 

And gave them drink as out of the great depths.” 

Now where this parallelism is broken, and, more especially, 
where no good sense is yielded, there is strong reason to believe 
that some error of transcription exists. 

Take for instance such a passage as the following :— 


1. “Then shall the lambs feed according to their word (O25), 
And the waste places of the fat ones shall strangers eat ” 
(Isaiah v. 17). 

Our translators have rendered the words in italics by “ after 
their manner,” but such is not the meaning of the Hebrew. 
The parallelism is evidently broken. The words answering to 
“lambs feed” in the first line, are “strangers eat.” But 
“ strangers ” is not a good parallel to animals. For, “ according 
to their word” in the first line, we have “the waste places of 
the fat ones,”’ which yields no clear sense. To be parallel with 
the “waste places” of the second line, there should be some- 
thing of the like character in the first. And so there is the 


moment we change 3 into 9; the great resemlance of which 
two letters causes them to be frequently mistaken for one an- 
other: as the preceding table has shewn. ‘Twenty-two times 
are they mistaken in the MSS. of this very book. 

Again ; to correspond felicitously with the “lambs” of the 
first line, some animal, wild or tame, might be expected in the 
second. Now, by changing the % into 7 and adding a 9, we get 
“kids.” Let us then first exhibit the two lines as they now 
stand. 
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OF TOR wh 
so OM} OVD NIM 


But what means “the fat ones?” It is a mistake, arising 
from two readings of the suffix “their.’? Some MSS., we 
suppose, read, OFVIWI; some ONAN. The transcribers, 
in this case, as in several others, seem to have joined the two 
together, with perhaps a bracket, or some sign, shewing them to 
be two different readings. But this was not understood after- 
wards ; and the two were formed into a new word—O7W, which, 


as it made no sense, was corrected into O°. 

Of a like process we may give another example or two. In 
Gen. v. 29, Lamech calls his son Noah (73), saying, “ This same 
shall comfort us (\273T13") concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed.” 
Now the reason given for the name Noah (“rest”) ought to 
rehearse the word “rest.” ‘This same shall give us rest.” We 
suppose then, that it was originally so written, but that there 
was a various reading, “shall give ¢hem rest,” which was placed 


side by side with the better one, thus— {nm If this were 


misunderstood, the word 433713", such as we have it, would 
immediately arise. 

In Psalm xxvii. 13, we read—* (I had fainted) unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living” (ond). 

Here the translators supply, “I had fainted,”—a very 
strange ellipsis. The corruption seems evidently to have arisen 


from two different readings, sb and x5. These are very com- 
monly mistaken for one another; as the tabular view discovers. 
The scribe then, unable to detect which of the two was the 
correct reading, put down both. Those who followed united 
them, and made nonsense of the verse. 

But to return. Collect together the emendations above 
proposed, and the verse of Isaiah becomes beautifully parallel. 


ORT? OOD VT 
sda om OFAN 
‘Then shall the lambs feed on their wilderness : 
And their waste places the kids shall eat.” 


But there is a way of confirming this result, which we would 
now propose to the reader. As the ground of all restorative 
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criticism to be applied to the Hebrew poetical text, we would 
suggest, a Dictionary or ConcorDANCE OF PARALLELISMS. 

It would be constructed in some such manner as this. Sup- 
pose the first passage to be as follows,— 

“He causeth to grow 
Wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oi/ to make his face to shine, 
And bread which strengtheneth man’s heart.” 

Here then we take the word “wine.” The parallels to it 
are “oil,” and “bread.” To “the heart of man” in the first 
line, answers “his face” in the second. To “ maketh glad,” 
we have two parallels, “ making to shine,” and “ strengthen- 
ing.” A second soon occurs— 

“They eat the dread of wickedness 
And drink the wine of violence ” (Prov. iv. 17). 
Here again “ bread ” is the parallel to “ wine.” We collect 


then as the corresponding terms of }», the words om> and 


Yaw, stating the places where each occurs. When we have gone 
through the examples of “wine” in the poetic books, the 
parallels of that word are complete. 

Now if we followed out the same course with the two words 
which have been corrupted in the verse of Isaiah (v. 17), we 
should find authority for the words substituted as actually occur- 
ring parallels. We have made 07) the parallel to OWWA5. So 
it is in Isaiah xi. 6 :— 

** The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb” (w.5). 
* And the leopard shall le down with the kid” (°)). 

This is as far, we suppose, as our present evidence will per- 
mit us to go. In restoring any other book of which we had not 
sufficient MSS., this would be considered ample authority for 
the new reading. In a similar manner it may be shewn that 
A'N is the ordinary parallel of FANN. 

* T am become like a pelican of the wilderness” (1D). 

“ T am like an owl of the desert ”’ (MINN), Psalm cii. 7. So 
also in Isaiah li. 3; Ixiv. 9, 10; Jer. xxii. 5. 

2. The following passage is one where the correspondence of 
the related lines, as at present found, is not complete (Isaiah 
x. 25). 

“For yet a very little while, and the indignation shall cease, 

And mine anger in their destruction.” 
Against this it may be remarked, that the context is treating 





© Or “ of the ruins.” 
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of a single person—the Assyrian ; “He shall lift up his staff” 
(ver. 24). “The Lord of hosts shall stir up a scourge for him ” 


(ver. 26). Also by is not “ in.” 
But with a different arrangement of the letters of the last 
word it is restored. 


pyr mba) aye oy Ty" 
om oan-by vee) 


Divide the last word into two—OMm ban, and read Dt 
in the first line, and we have the lines, we think, as the prophet 
wrote them. 

‘* My indignation shall cease, 
And my wrath against the world shall be accomplished.” 


In support of this, it may be shewn that m15> and oN are 
parallels of each other. 

“The spoiler ceaseth (bp). 

The oppressors are consumed out of the land” (aN), 
Isaiah xvi. 4; also Lam. iii. 22. 

3. Isaiah xli. 25, offers itself as another example, which how- 
ever need not be stated at length :— 

For “he shall come (upon) princes as (upon) mortar (0°30), 

And as the potter treadeth clay” (D1). 

Here the preposition is obliged to be repeated twice in the 
first line without its being once found. And to “come” is not 
parallel with to “tread.” But D2 is parallel to D194; and if 
this were substituted, no preposition would be needed. The two 
words may be seen in near conjunction, though not in the same 
verse, in Isaiah Ixiii. 3, 6. 

4, A restoration, by means of the parallelism, may with cer- 
tainty be effected in Jer. ix. 21. | 

20. “ For death is come up into our windows (MV), 

(And) is entered into our palaces ; 
To cut off the children from without, 
And the young men from the streets. 

22. Speak, Thus saith the Lord” (927). 

“ Speak,” which comes in so awkwardly in ver. 22, belongs 
really to ver. 21, and signifies “the pestilence,” the parallel to 
M7. Its place is properly in the second line, where “and” is 
inserted by the translators; but where the corresponding word 
would give brilliance and force :— 

“ Death is come up into our windows ; 
Pestilence is entered into our palaces.” 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV., NO. VIII. % 
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This parallelism of the two words is certified by Psalm 
Ixxviii. 50 :— 


“ He spared not their souls from death (My). 


He gave their life over to the pestilence” (ant). 

5. In the following passage, the breach of parallelism pro- 
claims that some corruption has supervened :— 

“The chariots shall be with flaming torches in the day of his 
preparation, 
And the fir-trees shall be terribly shaken ” (Nah. ii. 4). 

What have “ fir-trees ” to do with “ chariots?” 

But a look at the original will shew where the error lies. 
“ Fir-trees” is OWI. But the usual corresponding word to 
“chariots” is “horsemen” (O°W"5). So Isaiah xxii. 6, 7; 
xxxi. 1, ete. And so the versions read, while the mistake of 
3 for 5 is one of which examples may be found in every book. 

In the next chapter is a verse manifestly needing emenda- 
tion :— 

“ Thy shepherds slumber, O king of Assyria (5193) ; 
Thy nobles dwell” (33%). 

To make sense, our translators have added, “ in the dust,” 
but such an ellipsis could never have been allowed. We evi- 
dently need a word parallel to “slumber.” Such a word we 
have in }W" which, we are persuaded, is the true reading. These 
words respond to one another in two passages :— 

“ He that keepeth thee will not slumber (01), 
He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep ” (jw). 

The other passage is Isaiah v. 27. 

A similar error to this occurs in the history of the Shunamite 
(2 Kings iv. 20). Of her child it is said, “ He sat (3) on her 
knees till noon, and died.” But the Greek reads, “And he slept 
(jw) on her knees.””4 

If now we suppose a confusion of two readings to have 
taken place, ‘AW and 43, we should account for the present 
"25" through the intermediate 132. But the present 
method has been tried principally upon the Psalms. As the 
first instance, we may mention Psalm ix. 12 :— 

Sing praises to the Lord, which dwelleth in Zion : 
Declare among the peoples his doings. 





¢ This passage proves that the Greek translation took place before finals 
were introduced. 
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When he maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth them : 
He forgetteth not the cry of the humble” (OY). 


But “them” does not answer to “the humble ;” nor are 
the nations among the lowly. What then is the ordinary 


parallel to OM? A word greatly resembling OMN. 
Turn to Job xxiv. 3, 4, 9:— 


“They drive away the ass of the fatherless (BYDIN) ; 
They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 
They turn the needy out of the way : 


The poor of the earth hide themselves together” (2y). 
“They pluck the fatherless from the breast (D1N)) ; 

And take a pledge of the poor” (33). 

So also Job xxix. 12; Psalm Ixxxii. 3; ix. 4, 6; Isaiah x. 2; 


Zech. vil. 10. Read then OV, and the parallelism is again 
complete. 

In the ensuing passage we might suspect corruption (Psalm 
xii. 6) :— 
“The words of the Lord are pure words : 


(As) silver tried in a furnace of earth (yas), purified seven 
times.” 
How should a furnace be of earth? Besides which, if we 


mistake not, YIN does not refer to the soil of the earth in any 
case. The parallel too is not kept up in the third line. But 
what is the most common correspondence to “silver?” Exami- 
nation will shew that “gold” is the most frequent, and the 
word signifying gold is very easy to be mistaken for yand. 
What says Solomon of wisdom? (Prov. iii. 14) :— 
“The merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver (F\D5), 

And the gain thereof than fine gold” (¥\N1). 
“ Receive my instruction and not silver (D5), 

And knowledge rather than choice gold” (YN). 


- Other passages there are, but these will suffice. Substitute 


YN for yand in the preceding passage, and the parallel is 
restored :— 
“ The words of the Lord are pure words ; 
Silver tried in the furnace, 


Gold purified seven times.” 
Z2 
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8. What shall we say of the following verses? (Psalm xvii. 
3, 4) :— | 
“Thou hast proved mine heart ; 
Thou hast visited me in the night ; 
Thou hast tried me, and shalt find nothing ; 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress ; 
Concerning the works of men, by the word of thy lips 
I have kept from the paths of the destroyer.” 
The words “in the night,” do not well correspond to “my 
heart.” We should expect some part of the human frame to 
be the parallel. Now God is frequently said to try the reins 


(rv). These two words are commonly opposed to one 
another :— 
“Thus my heart was grieved (andy, 
And I was pricked in my reins” (nda), Psalm Ixxiii. 21. 
“ My heart shall rejoice, even mine (27); 


Yea, my reins shall rejoice ” (ns), Prov. xxiii. 16. 
This, we doubt not, is the word which was originally written; 
but now corrupted into sin. 
Again, in the next verse, the word “men” does not well 
correspond to “the destroyer,” nor “concerning” to “ from.” 
It stands at present in the Hebrew, thus :— 


Tne aa ons mibynd 
PD DIM TTIW ON 


But by rejecting the formative Aleph from O78, and chang- 
ing the prefix, we get a sentiment quite in harmony with the 


subsequent one—DT mibyen. “From deeds of blood,” corre- 
sponds well with “the destroyer.” 

4, As a further example take the following. Ps. xxxviii. 19. 
** But mine enemies living are strong (O°), 

And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied ” (pw). 

In the first line, “living,” which is the true rendering of the 
Hebrew word, makes but a poor, hungry sense. How should 
dead enemies hurt any? It is evident, from the structure of 
Hebrew poetry, that the word should be one answering to the 
“ wrongfully ” of the succeeding line. But a common parallel to 
“PW is DIN, which, as all must see, very much resembles OWN. 

A Psalm a little previous to this offers an example of the 
proposed restoration. 
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“Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully rejoice over 
me (VW), 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me without 
a cause” (OIF), Ps. xxxv. 19; so also lxix. 4; cii. 2, 3. 

With two more examples of the application of the present 
method we will conclude. 

“ Verily every man stationed is altogether vanity (33). 

Surely every man walketh in an image (odza) ; 
Surely they are disquieted in vain” (Psalm xxxix. 5, 6). 

It needs little discernment to be assured, that such a text 
cannot be genuine. Our translators have palliated the corruption 
by giving unwarrantable meanings to the two words placed at the 
side. The margin gives a much more correct view of their sig- 
nification : “settled,” is the subordinate synonym given for the 
first case ; and the last is confessed to signify an “image.” Can 
we mend this flaw by the help of the present principle? 


ORD TS 
ay7 oTy53 
The fault evidently lies in the last word. Now what is there 
parallel to ban, which might have been corrupted into the 
latter word? Another verse of the Psalms will tell us :— 


“ Surely the sons of Adam are vanity (ban) ’ 
The sons of men are a lie” (335), Psalm Ixii. 9. 
Here then, as we suppose, we have found the right word. 
1 and 3 are mistaken for one another not unfrequently, and & 
and } also. 

“ Surely all is vanity, 
Every man is a lie.” 

The last error has arisen from a faulty concatenation of the 


letters, and the change of 4 into %. obya then coalesces with 


the Mm of the preceding word to form nybdya. It will then 
run thus :— 


waaay myes3 TN 
“ Surely man walketh in the shadow of death.” 
6. The complaiut of the Psalmist in the sixty-seventh Psalm 
now stands as follows :— 
“Ts his mercy clean gone for ever? (170M) 
Doth the promise fail for evermore?” (ver. 9) "WON. 
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First the suffix “his,” which should have corresponded with 
“his mercy,” has dropped from the text. Secondly, WN is 
never “promise.” But what then is the perpetual parallel to 
TOM? 

“‘ And in mercy shall the throne be established (IDM); 

And he shall sit upon it in truth” (MAN), Isaiah xvi. 5. 

“Unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy (70M), for thy 
truth’s sake” (JIVON), Psalm cxv. 1. 

But generally the two words are coupled closely together : 
as Psalm xxv. 20; xl. 11, 12, ete. 

The passage then restored will be :— 

‘Ts his mercy clean gone for ever? 
Doth his truth fail for evermore ?” 

If now a Concordance of Parallelisms were drawn out, the 
true reading would, without force, and on certain grounds, be 
made out in very many cases. The critic, discerning the sound 
part of the line, or the whole line which was yet uncorrupt, 
would be enabled, by means of the ordinary parallels, in most 
cases, to see what is required to restore the correspondence, 
having before him the various words which respond to the nouns, 
verbs, or particles. This would scarcely be conjecture, for it 
would rest on veritable examples. 

7. There is still one passage on which we would say a few 
words. Few can have read the opening of Moses’ blessing of 
Israel (Deut. xxxiii. 2) with a critical eye, without suspecting 
error of transcription :— 

“The Lord came from Sinai, 

And rose from Seir upon them (arab) ; 

He shined forth from Mount Paran ; 

And he came with ten thousands of saints ; 

From his right hand (wené) a fire of law for them.” 


qo 7 wis ion 
As no persons have been previously specified to whom the 


Lord came, the reading “ to them” sm, must be a mistake for 


say, “on his people.” 

But the chief difficulty lies in the last line. How strange 
an expression—“a fire of law.” The word M7 is not Hebrew. 
The line is not parallel with the former one. We should expect 


some other party or parties to answer to the “ ten thousands of 


saints.’ The law given on Sinai was not for the saints that 
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came with the Most High, but for Israel. The Samaritan gives 
us no light. What did the LXX. read ?— 


Ex Se€wwv avtov ayyedot, wer’ avtov, 


This is quite parallel with the former line. But how can we 
gather anything like such a sense from the present text? There 
is one way by which the extant letters may be marshalled into 
such a sense. What if we read— 


tami why tn 
This might be translated by the LXX. to signify “his 


angels.” They took, we suppose, WN in the plural, as the 
parallel to “his holy ten thousands.” But a Christian, from 
such a text, would at once reach the conclusion that but a single 
Person was meant. 

If any should arise willing to work out the main idea here 
propounded, it seems morally certain that Biblical criticism will 
be greatly furthered. The first effect of the close application of 
the principle will be to discover errors where none have been 
perceived to exist, because they furnish a fair sense. But the 
want of parallelism will give ground for suspecting, perhaps will 
afford, proof of corruption. In any case, many passages will be 
rescued from the deep obscurity into which they have fallen 
through errors of transcription. 

It has been said that no learned work ever came forth in so 
uncritical a state, and so in need of emendation, as the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. Believing this opinion to be correct, 
we can only say, may it speedily be edited, with some of its 
many and grievous errors of transcription eliminated, by the aid 
of MSS., versions, and parallelisms. 
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RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
(Continued from Vol. IV., No. VII., p. 164.) 


Tue first chapter is entitled “the place of Jesus in the history 
of the world.” In this chapter, M. Renan gives us his notion 
of the universal history of religion, from man’s primeval barbar- 
ism without any defined religious ideas, to the advent of Jesus. 
He thinks apparently, that originally man had no religion at all, 
and was not to be distinguished from the brutes. Developments, 


however, took place in different directions, but, except in the 


case of the Israelites, and perhaps in Persia, they nowhere arrived 
at pure Monotheism. The Shemitic race has the glory of having 
made the religion of humanity, which began with the Bedouin 
patriarch Abraham, and was carried forward by the nomade tribe 
of the Beni-Israel. Their law was very anciently written on 
plates of metal; soM. Renan says, but condescends not to prove 
it. Their priests were like other ancient priests. Every one of 
their tribes had its nabi or prophet—a sort of living oracle con- 
sulted for the solution of obscure questions; so he says again, 
but without the shadow of a proof. The nadis organized them- 
selves into groups or schools, and proclaimed unlimited hopes 
for the Jews. A gradual work of development went on, and 
eventually the book of Deuteronomy, etc., were compiled. The 
Jews adopted “a code of blood ;” and displayed extraordinary 
zeal for their religion. Through all national changes their belief 
retained its hold upon them, and just when their hopes had 
reached the climax, Jesus appeared. In all this there is neither 
revelation, inspiration, nor any other form of the supernatural. 
From its origin to the advent of Christ, religion, even in its 
highest form, was natural religion. 

The second chapter is devoted to the “infancy and youth of 
Jesus, and his first impressions.” As Matthew begins his gos- 
pel with the genealogy of Jesus, so M. Renan begins his gospel 
with a genealogy of religion: and as Matthew goes on to tell us 
where Christ was born, and to narrate the circumstances of his 
early life, so does M. Renan. There is, however, a notable 
difference. The old gospel says, “ Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judza;” the new gospel tells us, “Jesus was born at 
Nazareth, a little town of Galilee.’ Which shall we believe ? 
the commencement of St. Matthew’s second chapter, or the 
commencement of M. Renan’s second chapter? St. Luke cer- 
tainly agrees with St. Matthew, and all the evidence we have of 
our Lord’s birth, places it at Bethlehem. No matter, says our 
new evangelist, Jesus was always called a Nazarene, and so were 
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his followers; and he even refers to Matt. xiii. 54; Mark vi. 1; 
John i. 45, to prove that Christ was Jorn at Nazareth. He 
might have known, what every child in England if not in France 
knows, that Christ was born at Bethlehem, but was brought up 
at Nazareth, and hence the appellation Nazarene (Matt. ii. 
2, 3). We see no “embarrassment” in the Gospel narrative, 
and we are surprised that M. Renan falls back in proof of it, 
upon the exploded objection based upon the census of Quirinus. 
It is simple nonsense to say that Christ’s birth at Bethlehem is 
nothing but a supposition, that is, a fiction. The name of Jesus, 
we are reminded, is an alteration of Joshua, “a very common 
name.” Common it may have been, but we only find three or 
four who bore it in the Old Testament, though there may be 
ten or twelve others to be found in history. What, however, 
has this to do with us? We have an express reason assigned 
for the name in our gospels, and M. Renan should have shewn 
that it is not the true one; not have rejected it in an off-handed 
manner. 

What follows, is a pretty sketch of the scenes among which 
Christ passed his youth. Joseph his father,—for so is he called 
without an observation upon the gospel narrative,—and Mary 
his mother, are set before us as he imagines they must have been. 
So also his brothers and sisters, and so on. A pretty sketch, we 
repeat, but we have no more to say of it. 

“The education of Jesus,” is the title of the third chapter. 
From this we learn that he was taught to read and write—oddly 
enough, on the faith, we say not of John’s gospel, which our 
author so much disparages, but on the faith of John viii. 6, a 
text which is wanting in all the oldest MSS. We are told too, 
that Jesus doubtless “learned to read and write,” “ according to 
the eastern method, consisting in putting into the hands of a 
child a book which he repeated in cadence along with his little 
companions, until he knew it by heart.” How this would teach 
him ¢o write we are not informed, but we are referred to the 
Testament of the twelve patriarchs under Levi. This reference, 
however, like a good many more which we have been at the pains 
to look after, has supplied us with no information as to either 
reading or writing, at all bearing upon the subject. However, 
it seems that Jesus was sent to school, and we are much obliged 
to M. Renan for this new fact in the Saviour’s biography. It is 
not probable that Jesus knew Greek, we are told, and less likely 
that he had “any knowledge of Greek culture ;” in fact, he 
knew nothing outside of Judaism. Neither did he know of 
movements parallel with his own in Judaism itself, those of the 
Essenes or Therapeutz for example. The resemblances between 
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Him and Philo, come from “the common tendencies which 
were inspired into all lofty souls by the necessities of the 
times.” Nor did he know the eccentric scholasticism of Je- 
rusalem, although he may have known, and probably did know, 
the principles of Hillel, who was his true master. We suppose 
we must no more attach importance to Renan’s calling Hillel 
the master of Jesus, than to his calling Philo his elder brother. 
But again: Jesus was much impressed by reading the books of 
the Old Testament, the canon of which was the same as now; 
but its interpretation was mystical and allegorical, and this was 
adopted by Jesus. Still, he had a peculiar appreciation of 
Biblical poetry; but was not much charmed with the Law. The 
prophets, Isaiah and his continuator especially, were his veritable 
masters. But he also read the apocryphal books, “that is to 
say, writings sufficiently modern ; whose authors, to give them- 
selves an authority which was no longer conceded except to very 
ancient writings, wrapped themselves up in the name of prophets 
or patriarchs, One of these books above all struck him; it was 
the book of Daniel.” Perhaps too he read the book Enoch 
(perhaps ! we never find this word in the old gospels), and other 
writings of the same sort. He had no knowledge of the general 
state of the world: earth seemed to him to be divided into king- 
doms which made war. He had no precise idea of the Roman 
power; the name “Cesar” alone had reached him. And yet 
he saw the building of Tiberias, Julias, Dioczesarea, Ceesarea, by 
the Herods ; and he may have seen Sebaste. It was this archi- 
tecture of ostentation, which he called “the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them;” a phrase which is nowhere put 
into his lips! All this pomp displeased him, and he preferred 
his Galilean villages. He regarded kings’ courts as places where 
men are handsomely dressed :—and he was not far wrong in his 
idea. His parables bristle with charming impossibilities which 
prove that he never saw aristocratic society, except as a young 
villager who looks at the world through the prism of his sim- 
plicity ;—like the Tityrus of Virgil! 

Jesus knew nothing of the progress which philosophy had 
made in excluding the idea of miracles; and in spite of all that 
had been done, he believed in the supernatural. In these re- 
spects he was like his countrymen; he believed in a devil, and 
referred nervous diseases to demoniacal possession. The effect of 
such belief in him was not the same as in other men, for it was 
connected with a notion of familiar relations with God, and an 
exaggerated faith in the power of man,—“ beautiful errors which 
were the principle of his strength.” So then M. Renan thinks 
there are errors which are “beautiful!” Finally, Jesus was not 
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much attached to his family, and ere long he went still further 
in his “ daring revolt against nature.” 

We find very little of the old gospels in this chapter, perhaps 
we shall be more successful in the next on “the order of ideas 
amid which Jesus was developed.” No time, it seems, except 
that of the French revolution, was ever so fitted as that in which 
Jesus lived, to develop the hidden forces of humanity. Jesus 
was neither theologian nor philosopher ; he never disputed about 
God or metaphysics ; he had neither dogmas nor system, but a 
fixed personal resolution. He began to think at a period when 
Palestine was “a burning atmosphere,” creating ideas of the 
most varied and exciting character. We must not stop, however, 
to examine the ideas which this “ burning atmosphere” created. 
Jesus often meditated on his work, his race, and humanity. He 
never attached much importance to the political events of his 
time, of which he was probably ill-informed. But he was much 
influenced by the movement of Judas, the Gaulonite or Galilean ; 
perhaps he saw him; in any case he knew his school, profited 
by his mistake, and dreamed of another kingdom and of another 
deliverance. Galilee was a great furnace in a state of ebullition, 
and men did there very much as they liked. “ In his vagabond 
career we do not see that Jesus was once annoyed by the police !” 
He was particularly fond of mountains: he received upon them 
his best inspiration (Matt. v. 1; xiv. 23; Luke vi. 12); held 
secret converse with the ancient prophets, and was transfigured. 
Notwithstanding its disorders, Galilee was overflowing with 
happiness and joy (bien-étre et de gaieté), and was otherwise a 
sort of earthly paradise. We cannot wonder to hear that the 
whole history of budding Christianity is a sort of delicious pas- 
toral,—a Messiah at a wedding feast, the courtezan and the good 
Zaccheus invited to its festivities, the founders of the kingdom of 
heaven as a cortege of paranymphs! In this “ intoxicating 
medium” Jesus lived and grew. From his childhood he went 
almost every year in pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His route was 
usually that now followed by way of Ginza and Sichem. These 
journeys brought him into contact with the soul of his people, 
and inspired him with lively antipathy to the official repre- 
sentatives of Judaism. They say that he made another school 
of the desert, but the God he found there was not his own. 
It was rather that of Job,—severe and terrible. Sometimes 
Satan came there to tempt him, but he went back to Galilee, 
and found again his heavenly Father among the green hills 
and clear fountains ; among the crowds of women and children, 
who with joyous soul and the song of angels in their heart, 
expected the salvation of Israel. 
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All this is very pretty,—pretty is the word, but it is not 
gospel ; we will therefore look at the fifth chapter and see if we 
can find our Christ. This chapter is “on the first aphorisms of 
Jesus, his ideas of a Father God, and of a pure religion; his 
first disciples.” ‘Joseph died before his son ” became a public 
character, and Mary was the head of the family. She probably 
went to live at Cana, where Jesus lived for some time, and fol- 
lowed his father’s trade as a carpenter. Jesus never married, 
although he had an extremely delicate sentiment for the other 
sex, whom he treated as sisters. His intimate and free relations 
even with women of equivocal conduct were altogether moral. 
We are glad to learn this, but why are we not told that the 
women of equivocal conduct referred to, bitterly repented of sin, 
and abandoned sin, a thing of which M. Renan seems never to 
entertain an idea? Sin and holiness are alike utterly ignored by 
him. However, the character of Jesus developed ; and his ele- 
vated notion of divinity was in some sense his own creation. 
He is to be ranged with the great family of the true sons of God, 
and to take a foremost place among them. These are Sakya- 
Muni (Buddha), Plato, St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. 
Augustine, who were indifferent alike to physical and metaphy- 
sical proofs of the existence of God, and who felt the divine 
within themselves. In the passage conveying these ideas, M. 
Renan appears to oppose both Pantheism and the idea of a per- 
sonal God apart from a man’s self. What does he mean? We 
say nothing of the rhodomontade of classing Sakya-Muni here 
and elsewhere with Jesus Christ, for there is no possibility of 
reconciling their principles. It is not much less profane to class 
the visionary Francis of Assisi with Christ. Such, however, are 
the daring impertinences with which the book abounds. They 
are meant less to exalt Sakya-Muni, Plato, Francis, etc., than 
to degrade our Saviour who, we are carefully informed, never 
utters for a moment the sacrilegious idea that he is God. We 
might ask M. Renan what he means by saying that Sakya-Muni 
in particular felt the divine within himself, and what God, in 
any definite sense, the said Sakya-Muni believed in at all? One 
of the latest French writers upon the subject, M. B. Saint- 
Hilaire, affirms with Bayle, that “the Buddhistic nations can be 
without any injustice regarded as nations of Atheists ;”’ and the 
same verdict has been pronounced by others. Either, then, M. 
Renan says what he does uot know, or he sacrifices truth to 
effect. That he knows about Buddhism is manifest, for he calls 
Sakya-Muni a speculative philosopher. Speculative he was, and 
he was rather philosopher than prophet ; though we do not 
think much of his metaphysics. But let this pass. 
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“God conceived immediately as a Father: behold all the 
theology of Jesus!” exclaims M. Renan; and we suppose he 
thinks so, but he might have informed us of the moral attributes 
which the Saviour attached to this Fatherhood. But Jesus did 
not preach his opinions, he preached himself. True again; but 
not all true, for Jesus preached the Gospel, the kingdom of 
God—a host of great principles. However, Jesus did not at once 
rise to this lofty affirmation of himself, though from the first he 
appears to have viewed himself as standing to God in the relation 
of a son to a Father. This is his great act of originality, and 
herein he is not at all of his race, although the belle dme—the 
fine soul—of Philo here, as on so many other points, meets with 
that of Jesus.—‘‘ Ni le Juif, ni le Musulman n’ont compris cette 
delicieuse theologie d’amour”’—“ Neither Jew nor Mussulman 
have comprehended this delicious theology of love,” exclaims 
our fifth evangelist in the most effeminate French at his disposal. 
Bah! we are ready to exclaim in return. We own that the 
Lord Jesus brought out the idea that God is our Father, in 
stronger relief than the prophets of the Old Testament, but it is 
a calumny upon the Jewish Scriptures to insinuate that they 
teach not the Fatherhood of God, as any may see who will be at 
the pains to look. They did not teach “a delicious theology of 
love,” nor did Jesus Christ, notwithstanding his “ courtezans,’’ 
“his St. Claras and his Frances de Chantals.” When a man 
undertakes to write a Gospel, he should not write bombast for 
the sake of effect, but truth for its own sake. 

Again ; the term “kingdom of God,” is called the favourite 
term of Jesus to express the revolution which he introduced to 
the world. If, however, Jesus knew little, or rather nothing of 
the world outside of Palestine, we may doubt whether he could 
either regard God as the universal Father, or contemplate the 
accomplishment of a revolution in the world. The Jews usually 
thought the kingdom of God meant Judaism, or the true reli- 
gion, and Jesus seems to have so understood it at first, but after- 
wards he came to expect its material realization by an abrupt 
renovation of the world. ‘ Man,” says Bacon, “is the servant 
and the expositor of nature :” but M. Renan aims to be more; 
he aims to be the expositor of the mind of Christ in the face of 
Christ’s own teachings. Transcendent clairvoyant criticism may 
reject the words “ My kingdom is not of this world,” but Chris- 
tian faith will accept them as a sufficient refutation of gratuitous 
assertions like that of M. Renan. When did Jesus repudiate 
his own plain declaration in opposition to dreamers—“ The 
kingdom of God is within you?” We are told that he did 
forget it, although “ the realistic conception of the divine coming 
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was only a cloud, a passing error which his death made men 
forget.” The natural interpretation of Luke xix. 11, leads us 
to infer the contrary, and demolishes this outrageous calumny. 
From the passage we allude to, it appears that towards the end 
of our Lord’s earthly life, some of his followers expected a speedy 
establishment of the kingdom of God, but that in a parable 
which foreshadows the future, He taught them that his kingdom 
would be asserted-after his second coming in all its majesty and 
power. Other passages shew that his enemies calumniated him 
by fathering on him the idea which M. Renan says he entertained. 
We ask not whether men can be serious who neglect these facts, 
but whether it is not useless to argue with them? As for the 
rhetorical part of the story,—“ the voice of extraordinary sweet- 
ness,” “the infinite charm which exhaled from his person,” “ his 
amiable character,” and “his ravishing figure,’ which “trans- 
ferred paradise to earth,”’—we leave all this to those who care for it. 

Jesus did not reason much; but, like all the rabbis of his 
time, set forth his doctrine in aphorisms. Some of these were 
from the Old Testament, some from more modern sources ; above 
all, Antigonus of Soco, Jesus son of Sirach, and Hillel, which he 
had picked up as proverbs often repeated. Ingenious no doubt, 
but is it true? He reminds us here of what he once said to 
ourselves about some supposed discovery,—“ If it is not true, 
it is bien-trouvée 2?” The “bien-trouvée,” preponderates in this 
volume amazingly over the true. One thing however is true, and 
it is that Christ not merely refined upon the duties of the Law, 
but desired to see perfection. As if, however, this concession 
were too much, our author makes haste to tell us that our 
Master went to excess. We cannot admit that the teachings of 
Christ were not original, but we quite agree with M. Renan in 
saying that his principles tended to the establishment of a reli- 
gion in which forms and priests were of small account, and in 
which asceticism was not encouraged. We equally join with 
him in his admiration of the phraseology of many of our Lord’s 
maxims and precepts. But we do not feel that we say every- 
thing, when we call Christ one Rabbi the more, and “the most 
charming of all.” On the whole our author thinks it would 
have been well for the reputation of Christ, if he had died almost 
at the outset, although his continuation was necessary for the 
preservation of his name and the promulgation of his principles. 

The sixth chapter introduces John the Baptist, “a young 
ascetic, full of ardour and passion,” who adopted Elijah as his 
model. Jobn, it is supposed, may have obtained some of his 
principles, at least indirectly, from Upper Asia. Jesus heard of 
him, and hastened “ with his little school to John,” who received 
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them gladly. It is a mistake to say with Luke that John was 
related to the family of Jesus. Jesus recognized John as his 
superior, and was his imitator; he always in fact yielded much 
to opinion, and adopted many things for the simple reason that 
they were popular! Hence he and his disciples were baptized ; 
hence, too, he preached as John did; indeed, he only wished to 
grow in his shadow. ll this is in daring perversion of the 
evangelic narratives, and them we prefer to follow. We turn 
then to the seventh chapter, “on the development of the ideas 
of Jesus concerning the kingdom of God.” 

To stay awhile in the desert of Judzea was considered generally 
as the preparation for great things, so Jesus passed there forty 
days fasting. The imagination of his disciples exercised itself a 
good deal about this sojourn, and hence the accounts of his con- 
flicts with Satan and of the ministry of angels. On leaving 
the desert he seems to have heard of the arrest of John, and he 
betook himself again to Galilee. The influence of John had 
rather injured than benefited him: it had arrested his develop- 
ment. When he went down to the Jordan his views seem to 
have been superior to those of John. After John’s imprisonment 
he was again free to follow his own tendencies. He had gained 
nothing from the Baptist but some lessons in preaching and in 
popular action. His ideas of “the kingdom of heaven” became 
more matured, and henceforth his watchword was “ the Gospel.” 
He will be no more only, ‘‘a delightful moralist,” he will be 
“a transcendent revolutionist” seeking to renew the world to its 
foundations, and to found upon earth the ideal which he has 
conceived. A very material interpretation is to be put upon the 
passages in which the kingdom of God is spoken of. But who is 
to establish this kingdom? The answer cannot be doubtful, 
because Jesus begins to view himself as a universal reformer, 
whose instruments are heaven, earth, and all nature, folly, sick- 
ness and death. “In his attack of heroic will, he believes him- 
self Almighty.” The fundamental thought of Jesus then, was 
a radical revolution embracing nature itself. Henceforth he 
renounced politics. The example of Judas the Gaulonite had 
shewn him the inutility of popular seditions. He had never 
thought of revolt against the Romans and the tetrarchs. De- 
spising this world, he took refuge in his ideal kingdom; he 
founded that grand doctrine of transcendent disdain,—the true 
doctrine of the freedom of the soul,—which alone gives peace. 
Still a conflict appears to have been carried on in his mind, and 
there were great questions on which he was uncertain. A noble 
sentiment, rather than a definite purpose, urged him on to the 
sublime work which he performed, but in a very different way 
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from what he imagined it would be. The actual kingdom of God 
which Christ founded is the kingdom of mind (le royaume de 
Vésprit), the freedom of souls. He did not know history well 
enough, however, to know that his doctrine came at the best 
possible juncture; but his admirable good sense, and truly pro- 
phetic instinct, guided him with marvellous safety. 

Our principles of positive science are offended by the reveries 
which the programme of Jesus included, because we know that 
cosmical changes are only brought about by geological or astro- 
nomical causes, the connection of which with moral matters 
has never been proved. Did Jesus expect these “ cosmical 
changes?” and if he did,—we believe he did not, but if he did, 
—is there no power in the universe which has never effected 
“ cosmical changes” except by geological and astronomical causes? 
If not, matter and nature are eternal, and the God of the Bible 
is as much a delusion as this work. 

M. Renan goes on to talk as if he really felt that he must offer 
an apology for the ideas of Christ. But is it so plain that Jesus 
ever entertained such ideas? Among the millions who have read, 
or who read, the Gospels, there are not many who have read them 
as M. Renan reads them, or who have had the effrontery to 
suggest that the “ideal” of Christ was a utopia, as he does; 
and not only a utopia but a contradiction, and Christ himself a 
millenarian, and in some sense an anarchist. Nor is it a 
common supposition that Jesus had “ not the smallest notion of 
a soul separated from the body.” What we want is the truth; 
not bold assertions like these, interspersed though they may be 
with “faint praise,’ and warmed up with talk about “the 
idyllic and sweet nature of Jesus.” However readily France 
may swallow these things, we do not think they will be found 
either easy of digestion or nutritious after all. 

Let us look for a moment into the chapter on “ Jesus at 
Capernaum.” He is about to come still more prominently 
before the world, and to pursue with fatal impassibility the path 
which his astonishing genius and circumstances have marked out 
for him. Now he declares himself to be the Son of man seen 
in vision by Daniel, and that his kingdom was about to come. 
By applying to himself the term “Son of man” he proclaimed 
himself to be the Messiah. His success was this time decisive. 
A knot of men and women round him, all characterized by the 
same spirit of juvenile candour and simple innocence, said to him, 
“Thou art the Messiah.” As Messiah, he must be a son of 
David, so they gave him this title also. Jesus gladly allowed 
this, though it embarrassed him a little, for his birth was of the 
people. He preferred to be called Son of Man. 
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Soon after coming to Capernaum, Jesus went to Nazareth, 
but his tentative was a failure, and, as one of his biographers 
artlessly remarks, “he could do no miracle there,” and he ran 
some personal risk. But not discouraged, he came back to 
Capernaum, where he succeeded much better. One day he 
read the lesson in the synagogue, and commented upon it in 
accordance with his own views. The result was various, but on 
the whole a success. So he went on gaining new adherents, and 
the more men believed in him the more he believed in himself. 
Four or five villages half an hour’s distance from one another, 
were then his little world. Sometimes, indeed, he made excur- 
sions beyond it, but he was not able to understand all he saw, 
and he learned nothing by his travels. 

“The disciples of Jesus” come before us in the ninth chapter. 
The scene is still Capernaum, and M. Renan draws upon his 
imagination for a pretty pastoral picture of Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, and some others. Among them, Jesus found 
a ready acceptance for his ideas of the kingdom of God, for they 
were not very civilized. Jesus, who loved to play upon words, 
told some of them that they should be fishers of men, and they 
became his zealous companions, and not only they, but three or 
four women. One of these, Mary of Magdala, had been afflicted 
with nervous attacks, but Jesus “by his pure and gentle beauty 
calmed her troubled organization.” Such is the dignified con- 
struction put upon the Gospel narrative that Christ had cast 
seven devils out of her! We pass over the sketches of the rest. 
Jesus made many conquests, but “owed them to the infinite 
charm of his person and his speech ;” but sometimes he employed 
the “innocent artifice” of pretending to know something very 
secret respecting persons, and letting them think he owed his 
superiority to something which was not true. 

This mutilation of the Gospel picture of Jesus reminds us of 
a publication which is said to have appeared in 1790, in France, 
entitled Jesus Christ Outraged, in reply to some of the infidels 
of the time. But to proceed :— 

The tenth chapter is devoted to our Lord’s “ preachings at 
the lake” of Tiberias, where the aristocracy of his audience con- 
sisted of a customs’ officer, and the wife of a steward. The 
rest were fishers and simple people of extreme ignorance, weak- 
minded, believers in spectres and spirits, and utterly without 
Hellenic culture ; yea, even imperfectly educated as Jews. They 
lived in an earthly paradise, and were in fact like the peasants 
the poet tells us of :— 

“Tra i campestri piacer turba innocente 
Di molesto pensier cura non seute.” 
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Jesus lived very much in the open air, and was followed by the 
faithful troop “gaie et vagabonde.”» We do not attempt to 
enumerate all the delusions assigned to them by M. Renan, nor 
shall we even attempt to summarise his account of Christ’s 
teachings ;—they seem to us to be represented as a commentary 
upon life in Galilee, interwoven with expectations of the king- 
dom of God. Perhaps it should be noticed here that M. Renan 
does not care a fraction for the historical or geographical indi- 
cations of the gospels, and that he puts early in Christ’s 
ministry, and in Galilee, what occurred at any time and in any 
place. This we suppose is the privilege of eclectic, clairvoyant 
criticism. It would not be difficult to draw up a long list of 
fictions, pure and simple, from this marvellous volume ; meaning 
by fictions, sheer inventions. 

The kingdom of heaven or of God, is next viewed as the 
advent (avénement) of the poor. Jesus saw that the official 
world refused to believe, so he turned to the poor, and pro- 
claimed that “the poor alone shall be saved, and that the king- 
dom of God is about to come.” Does M. Renan believe that 
Christ ever taught “‘the poor alone shall be saved?” If he 
believes this, has he used proper means to avoid gross and dis- 
honourable delusion? Is he not equally false to fact when he 
says that the Ebionites remained faithful to the primitive teach- 
ings of Jesus? No matter: at the end of the second century 
“these good sectarians” are regarded as heretics, and a pretended 
Ebion is invented to explain their name. We care not now 
whether Ebion is a real or a fictitious personage, but we do not 
see how M. Renan can harmonize his statements here and else- 
where. The Ebionites, according to Origen, believed in Christ 
and kept the law, and held that Christ came only for Jews by 
nature, but M. Renan has told us that Christ proclaimed his 
kingdom for many besides the Jews (p. 179), and for the world 
(chap. vii., ete.). Undoubtedly our Lord did emphatically 
** preach the Gospel to the poor,” but it was no second thought, 
nor the result of rejection by the rich. Renan knows equally 
with ourselves that from the outset the gospels represent Jesus 
as teaching in this way. All this arose less from contempt of 
the rich than from contempt of worldly riches and a true 
estimate of the value of every man’s soul. This elevation of the 
poor man’s soul, was however unaccompanied by any attempt to 
reduce the rich man to poverty, or to encourage asceticism in 
anybody. St. Paul appears to us beautifully to catch the 
Saviour’s idea when he says of some that they “ use the world 
as not abusing it:”” and this idea our Lord embodied in prac- 
tice. M. Renan, who is enraptured with paradoxes, represents 
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Christ as the patron of the poor and outcast, and yet as keeping 
perpetual holiday, and enjoying heartily the amusements and 
good cheer of this world. He does noé call him “a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber.” 

The new religion was in many respects a movement on the 
part of women and children, says M. Renan. So be it: God 
chose the weak things of this world to accomplish mighty 
purposes ; and the “ deutero”-Isaiah truly described the Coming 
One as “despised and rejected of men.” M. Renan is never 
weary of his romance, of telling us how strong an attachment 
subsisted between Christ and the female sex—he reminds us of 
Solomon’s Song occasionally. We are glad to find, as we advance, 
important concessions—Christ the friend of the outcast and 
despised,—of the poor and feeble,—of women and children, ete. 
Our only regret is, that this Friend is, to all these, viewed much 
like an earthly friend in the character of his affection. True, he 
promises them a kingdom of heaven, a paradise—but this 
promise :—did it rest upon any basis of power or of truth? 
Alas! our new teacher leaves upon our minds the impression 
that it did not. The kingdom was an earthly kingdom; the 
paradise an earthly paradise. One week sufficed to dissipate the 
lovely dream! We know what week is meant, and one sentence 
uttered during that week ought to have dissipated M. Renan’s 
delusion,—‘‘ This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

“While joyous Galilee celebrated in fétes the coming of the 
well-beloved, the unhappy John in his prison at Machero was 
worn out with waiting and desire.” He sent to Jesus, but it is 
unknown whether he lived to receive the reply to his message. 
It is hinted as probable that in any case John did not regard 
Jesus as fulfilling or realising the divine promises,—a very 
gratuitous supposition. However, a strict alliance ensued between 
the followers of Jesus and of John. 

The miracle of loaves and fishes is explained as meaning, that 
owing to extreme frugality the holy company was able to live ! 

Jesus went almost every year to Jerusalem at the passover, 
and at length made an attempt to gain converts there. It is 
clear he did not like the place, and he could make but little im- 
pression upon it. Out of M. Renan’s incessant episodes, so 
much is evolved, but no more, except that Jesus in effect ceases 
to be a Jew, and becomes the preacher of a religion for the 
human race. 

The proofs upon which these successive developments are 
based, when they are mentioned, are gathered indiscriminately 
from all parts of the gospels. As we have before observed, our 
author treats with supreme indifference the chronology and the 
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topography of the gospels, and groups together what suits his 
purpose, wherever he can find it. No attempt is made to explain 
this arbitrary principle of selection, and indeed, no allusion is 
made to it. 

The next chapter (xiv.), on the relation of Christ to Sa- 
maritans and Pagans, need not detain us; it is based on the 
principle just described, and treated as a consequence of the new 
ideas originated at Jerusalem. 

Henceforth Jesus teaches that the law will be abolished, and 
by himself; the Messiah is come, and it is himself; the kingdom 
of heaven is about to be revealed and he will reveal it. He knows 
that he shall be the victim of his boldness, but he does not 
shrink, and utters the daring conception that, “The Son of 
Man after his death, will come with glory, accompanied by 
legions of angels, and they who have rejected him will be con- 
founded.” He allowed the title of Son of David; though he 
had no claim to it. He yielded to current opinions, and asso- 
ciated with his dogma of the “kingdom of God” whatever 
warmed men’s hearts and imaginations. That he was born at 
Bethlehem was a grave difficulty, because his birth at Nazareth 
was matter of public notoriety, but he may not have been con- 
scious of the difficulty. It is unknown whether he was ac- 
quainted with the legends which were invented to fix his birth 
at Bethlehem; and whether he authorized the fictitious genea- 
logies which were imagined by his partisans to make him of the 
royal race. Possibly he knew nothing about these things. The 
legendary sprang up all round him by a sort of great conspiracy, 
and he could not, if he would, have cut short these popular crea- 
tions, which were especially developed after his death. We suppose 
M. Renan calls this writing, history: we do not. He says Jesus 
never thought of passing for an incarnation of God, that John 
represents his equality with God as a calumny of the Jews, that 
he declares himself less than his Father, and that he was the Son 
of God,—as all men are or can be in different degrees, The 
transcendent idealism of Jesus never allowed him to have a very 
clear notion of his own personality. As we understand M. 
Renan, Jesus had no clear idea of a personal God, or of personal 
disciples, or of an objective universe, or of natural laws, or of 
the supernatural: ‘“ Intoxicated with infinite love, he forgot the 
heavy chain which holds the spirit captive; he crossed at one 
bound the abyss which is impassable to most, and which the 
mediocrity of human faculties traces between man and God.” 
We are not told whether our author himself believes in any dis- 
tinction real and essential between man and God, but he some- 
times speaks as if he would deify man, and at others as if he 
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would humanize God. Ought he not to satisfy us by telling us 
in plain terms what his opinions are upon this subject? He 
leaves us in no doubt sometimes: for instance, as to his rejection 
of the Trinity in the orthodox ‘sense; but he leaves us in the 
dark as to his conceptions of the Eternal himself. 

Nor can we read without a shudder the audacious passages 
in which over and over again Christ is flatly accused of time- 
serving, and of insincerity, or rather of disregard of truth. 
Does M. Renan himself believe that anything great and good 
was ever founded upon fraud and falsehood, and consequent 
delusion? He almost says he does (p. 252, 254); “There is,” 
he assures us, “‘no great foundation which does not repose upon a 
legend. The only culprit in such a case is the humanity which 
wishes to be deceived.” Success then, and not sincerity, not 
truth, not disinterestedness, not anything which we vulgarly 
term a virtue, is the supreme criterion of merit. And this is 
philosophy ! 

The chapter on miracles is partly a repetition, and partly a 
development of previous ideas; Jesus wrought no true miracles, 
though he was persuaded or tempted to profess to work them. 
No miracles have ever been wrought,—certainly none have been 
proved, or are likely to be proved; apparent miracles can be 
accounted for. We do not know that any particularly new 
objections to miracles are advanced here, and as the subject 
would require an essay, we must waive its discussion now. We 
only protest against accusing our Lord of “illusion and folly.” 

Another change takes place in Christ’s views of the kingdom 
of God: he regards humanity as coming to an end, an immense 
revolution as impending, the Son of Man as about to appear in 
clouds and glory, the dead about to be raised, and the judgment 
about to come. ‘This vast catastrophe will be followed by an 
eternal paradise and an eternal Gehenna. Christ never defined 
the precise time for all this. He did not do, as the writer of the 
Apocalypse (in a.p. 68), fix the term at three years and a half!! 
He did expect the speedy coming of the end, by “an illusion 
common to all reformers,’ and so he “accepted the Utopias of 
his time.” It seems, however, after all, that there was truth and 
power in our Lord’s conception, and that his true spirit is 
“absolute idealism.” If so, his teachings must not be urged in 
too literal a sense, and M. Renan himself will sometimes stand 
condemned. 

“The institutions of Jesus,” were, as is truly stated, but few. 
He was not so absorbed in his apocalyptic ideas as to lose sight 
of the future of his church. And hence, first of all, the appoint- 
ment of the twelve. M. Renan says that the lists of the twelve 
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are full of uncertainties and contradictions. Like all the men of 
his tendencies, he delights in imputing “ contradictions” to the 
sacred narrative, but, like most of his friends, he overlooks what 
the word means. With such men differences are contradictions ; 
and differences not of substance, but of phraseology. We sicken 
of the incessant parading and refutation of what some men choose 
to call contradictions. 

The apostles were the depositaries of secrets, for Jesus seems 
to have wished to surround himself with mystery, and hence his 
ambiguous phraseology before the public often. The apostles 
preached, taking advantage of oriental hospitality; “‘Take away 
oriental hospitality, and the propagation of Christianity would 
be impossible to be explained.” Here we have a real novelty ; 
a genuine discovery. Let it be promulgated far and wide :—the 
propagation of Christianity was due to, or is accounted for by, 
oriental hospitality! Not only so, but Jesus wished his fol- 
lowers to render their preaching attractive (amiable), by their 
kind and polished manners. They dealt in thaumaturgy, or 
theurgy as it is called, and this became more and more shocking 
as time rolled on. 

Henceforth the germ of a church existed, but there was no 
system of morals or canon law, no theology and no creed, no 
sacred book. There was a sacrament,—-the Eucharist. 

The enthusiasm and exaltation of Jesus and his disciples 
went on increasing. The world was about to end, so property 
was forbidden, and those who entered the sect did not marry : 
at one time indeed Christ seemed to favour mutilation (Matt. 
xix. 12). A century was required to free the true church of this 
sect of “latter day saints.” Jesus himself never got beyond 
this first monachal period, and utter renunciation and contempt 
of the world, of kindred, and of self. In this way, a fatal germ 
of theocracy was introduced into the world, the principle of 
asceticism and of monachism was laid down, and the monk is, 
in a sense, the only true Christian. 

Having reached this point, Jesus had in effect sacrificed him- 
self, and he seems even to have deliberately conceived the design 
of having himself slain (Matt. xvi. 1—23; xvii. 12, 21—23). 
M. Renan then, practically asserts the horrible doctrine that 
Christ was in effect a suicide! Nor is this profanity mitigated 
by the statement that Jesus sometimes viewed death as a sacri- 
fice destined to appease his Father and to save men; that He 
had a singular taste for persecution and punishment, and that 
his blood seemed to him as the water of a second baptism, to 
which He hastened. Nevertheless, his views of the future were 
occasionally surprisingly grand. But, hurried away by this 
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fearful progression of enthusiasm, and commanded by the neces- 
sities of a preaching more and more exalted, Jesus was no longer 
free. The great vision of the kingdom of God turned his head 
(lui donnait le vertige), his work ceased to be one of reason and 
“ faith,’ became his favourite word. Such was his state of 
mind, that it was time death should put an end to a like state of 
affairs, remove him from the impossibilities of a path without 
an exit, and by delivering him from too long a trial, introduce 
him henceforth impeccable into his celestial serenity. 

Opposition to Jesus increased, and he was unable to meet it 
with the coolness of a philosopher ; passion lay at the bottom of 
his character, and hence his alternations of gentleness and wrath, 
wherein he was like Lamennais. We may be thankful he found 
no law to punish insults upon a class of citizens. In connection 
with his differences with the Pharisees, we are assured that 
many men before Jesus, or at the same time, had taught reli- 
gious doctrines more elevated and almost as evangelical. Upon 
the Pharisees he inflicted eternal disgrace, and it was just that 
this great Master of irony should pay for his triumph with 
his life. 

The last journey to Jerusalem was undertaken; but we are 
reminded again of the dislike which he had for the place, and 
which the place had for him. But he found a retreat at Bethany. 
His teaching in this new world was much modified, and evidently 
deteriorated. For instance, he looks for malentendus ; his argu- 
mentation is feeble when judged by the rules of Aristotelian 
logic, etc. Let us, however, note, that M. Renan (p. 348) pays 
due honour to the famous utterance, “ Render unto Czesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and to God the things which are 
God’s.” 

The enemies of Jesus plotted against him, but He continued 
his activity. At this point a great miracle was desired by his 
friends to produce an impression upon unbelieving Jerusalem. 
The miracle of Lazarus seems to have been the result. Lazarus 
was sick, and perhaps dressed out as a dead man, and laid in the 
family grave. Jesus was sent for and taken to the spot, and 
when the stone was removed Lazarus came forth. This was the 
resurrection of Lazarus: it was from first to last a fraud, and, 
as Jesus was no longer free, He was constrained to act the part 
he acted. M. Havet, one of the Renan school, speaks of this as 
the only resurrection accomplished by Christ ; but Renan him- 
self is too well informed to say this, and observes that two or 
three such deeds were already ascribed to him. This miracle 
appears to have hastened the end of Jesus. His death was re- 
solved upon some time before it occurred, but he avoided his 
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pursuers. At length, however, he went back to Jerusalem, with 
ominous forebodings and sad at heart. His triumphant entry 
into the city was soon followed by his betrayal, condemnation 
and death. We decline to go into the details of the story as 
told by M. Renan, who is constrained to own amid the bizarre 
and heterogeneous sketches he gives, that the grandeur and 
glory of Jesus shine out during this last week in all their lustre. 
Nothing in this volume strikes us as more strange than the 
apostrophe at the end of the twenty-fifth chapter. It is in vain 
that we try to reconcile it with the general outline of the cha- 
racter of Jesus in the previous pages. No doubt it is the genuine 
utterance of the writer’s heart, and shews that there are in him 
hidden springs, which sometimes break forth, induces the hope 
that he may in time employ his rare talents for nobler pur- 
poses, and almost persuades us that he is a Christian. No doubt 
that a keen criticism could find much in this passage to object 
to, but it is evident that even M. Renan is not insensible 
altogether to the power of the cross. He has just said that 


Jesus bowed his head upon his breast and expired, and he 
exclaims,— 


* Rest now in thy glory, noble Initiator. Thy work is finished; thy 
divinity is founded. Fear no more to see the edifice of thy efforts fall 
through mistake. Henceforth, beyond the reach of frailty, from the height 
of divine peace, thou wilt be present at the infinite consequences of thy 
acts. At the cost of a few hours of suffering, which have not reached 
thy great soul, thou hast purchased the most complete immortality. For 
myriads of years, the world will depend on thee. Flag of our contradic- 
tions, thou wilt be the sign around which the most fiery battle will be 
fought. A thousand times more living, and a thousand times more loved 
since thy death, than during the days of thy passage here below,—thou 
wilt become to such a degree the corner-stone of humanity, that to pluck 
out thy name from this world, would be to shake it to its foundations. 
Between thee and God, men will no longer distinguish. Fully victor over 
death, take possession of thy kingdom, whither will follow thee, by the 
royal road which thou hast traced, generations of worshippers.” t 


The three final chapters of the volume, on Jesus in the tomb, 
the lot of his enemies, and the essential character of his work, 
offer many points for observation, but we do not care to take 
them up. With M. Renan, the life of Jesus ended on the cross. 
He lays the Saviour in the sepulchre, it is true, but he leaves 
Him there. The resurrection is but an hallucination of the 
enthusiasts who believed in Him after his decease. The final 
chapter is one upon which an essay would be required, so full is 
it of matters open to discussion. Init opinions of almost every 
shade appear to be combined, and the result is, an impression of 
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the most painful description. The bright lines do not relieve 
the darkness, but rather make it visible. Amid so much pane- 
gyric, we are appalled to encounter the declaration, for instance, 
that although Jesus did not know the names even of Buddha, 
Zoroaster, and Plato, and had read no Greek book or Buddhist 
Sutra, there was in Him more than one element which, without 
his suspecting it, was derived from Buddhism, Parseeism and 
Greek wisdom (page 454). 

The religion of Christ is the universal religion—the reli- 
gion for humanity; but to be this it must, it seems, be de- 
rived from the world at large, and be viewed as a natural con- 
sequence of what preceded it. But anyhow, the religion of 
Christ ceases to be original. The glory of Christ is henceforth 
but fortuitous,—he was the medium and agent for shaping 
and uttering the ideas and aspirations of the world. We 
must look for the remoter sources of Christianity to Budd- 
hism, to the Parsees, and to Greek culture. The divinity of 
Jesus is no more than the apotheosis of a hero, if indeed 
it is so much, for his one idea of the kingdom of God, was 
often modified, and his career was not “on and straight on, 
nor turn nor bend.” His course was one in which he often 
stumbled, and was thus, more fully than most of us think, 
“found in fashion asa man.” His heroic death, however, and 
some things in his tragi-comedy of a life, justify M. Renan not 
only in throwing the mantle of charity over him, but in pronounc- 
ing his panegyric. It is in vain to tell us of the glory, greatness, 
and originality of Jesus, in the face of the oft-repeated charges 
of being neither great, glorious, nor original. We cannot 
exactly accuse M. Renan of removing him bodily from history, 
although, as we have looked upon the so-called sketch, we have 
been unable to recognize him; we have often been like Mary 
after the resurrection, when she “supposed him to be the 
gardener,” and we have been ready to cry out, “They have 
taken away our Lord, and we know not where they have laid 
him!” M. Renan, to change the figure, has gone to the grand 
old temple of the gospels, and has found it antiquated, imperfect, 
and unfitted for modern worshippers. He has ignored the 
divinity of its architect, and the supernatural guidance of its 
builders; he has denied the sanctity of its oracles, and the 
perfection of its Deity. He has broken down its porch of the 
incarnation, the buttresses of its prophecies, and the pillars of 
its miracles. He has taken down its walls of truth, and dug up 
its foundations of holiness. He has left no altar nor sacrifice for 
sin. He has overthrown its high tower of the resurrection. 
He has reconstructed a new house out of the old materials, so 
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far as he could shape them to his purpose, and he has added new 
elements of his own seeking. He has reduced the dimensions 
of the palace of the great king to the miserable proportions of a 
conventicle; and for a house not made with hands, he has 
given us one of his own construction. 

We are reminded, as we write, of that fine passage in the 
“Living Temple” where the desolation and the fragmentary 
glory of the house are set forth. M. Renan’s temple is some- 
what like that, and our only consolation is, that he has found it 
utterly impossible to blot out all its glories. Still, here and 
there upon the fragments of the old gospels which he has had 
to retain, we trace in broken characters the evidences of former 
maguificence, and honour, that HERE Gop ONCE DWELT. 

We have endeavoured faithfully to describe M. Renan’s work 
very much in its own words, and we leave it to the common 
sense of our readers to decide whether or not that work is fitted 
to supersede the four old gospels as a more faithful portrait of 
the Saviour, as a more faithful narrative of his life and death, 
as a more credible account of the origin of the Christian Church, 


and as a more satisfactory basis for our belief in the everlasting 
Gospel. 








Jewish Beauties —We have heard much of the beauty and amiability of the 
Jewish ladies, and our visit to the family of Mr. Farki shewed us that in this 
instance report had not exaggerated. The family consisted of a father, a mother, 
and four daughters. The mother was said to have been once singularly hand- 
some, but she had grown so stout that all trace of beauty was lost. Two of the 
daughters were exceedingly pretty, which will scarcely be credited, when the 
decorating process is known which these ladies had gone through; their hair 
had been shaved off and replaced by a wig, their eyebrows were shaved off and 
replaced by a line of black paint traced upon their forehead, their cheeks were 
painted pink, their eyes were painted black, with a line extending nearly to the 
ears, looking like spectacles. In spite of this disfigurement they were pretty— 
very pretty, for nothing could disguise their delicately shaped features and the 
lovely gazelle-like eyes shaded with long black lashes. One, an arch little 
coquette of fourteen, knew very well how pretty she was, and seemed by no 
means displeased with the admiration she excited. She was as fair as an English 
girl, and though her features were perhaps less regularly beautiful than those of 
her eldest sister, her face was more attractive, from having been left to nature; 
her hair and eyebrows were of a bright light brown, and as yet unshaven, for 
this —— does not take place until the wedding-day ; our little friend, how- 
ever, being fourteen, was to be married this year. Her next sister, who is about 
sixteen, brought her baby—a small thing a few months old. It was a wonder- 
struck child, looking like an old man in a perpetual state of astonishment, for 
the eyes were so blackened with antimony that it had the appearance of wearing 
a large pair of spectacles, especially as the line of black extended beneath the cap. 
The antimony is prepared with gum-water, and is applied to the lids with a 
piece of stick. It is generally used every second or third day, as it makes the 
eyes smart; but some have a theory that when the body is fed the eyes should 
be refreshed also, and apply the antimony after every meal. 
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ATHIOPIC LITURGIES, HYMNS, etc. 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. J. M. RODWELL, M.A., 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, London. 


(Continued from Vol. IV. (New Series), p. 131.) 


Tue following Form of Prayer is appended, at page 170 of the 
Roman edition of the New Testament in Athiopic, to the three 
Liturgies already published in the two previous numbers of this 
Journal, and is probably intended to be used at the discretion of 
the Priest, in connection with, or as introductory to, the stated 
and invariable parts of the general form for celebrating the 
Holy Sacrament. Indeed the precatory part of all the Liturgies 
seems to be more or less variable in each, although the words of 
institution are nearly identical in all; and as an instance of this, 
a translation is now given of the Liturgy of Dioscorus, as far as 
the end of the words of institution—and the words of institu- 
tion (as of most interest to Liturgists) from the unpublished 
Athiopic Liturgies of St. Chrysostom, and St. John the son of 
Thunder, from MS. British Museum 16202. The Liturgy of 
St. Athanasius, with which that MS. concludes, is unfortunately 
incomplete ; and the title of another Liturgy which is otherwise 
complete, is not given in full, but stands as the Eucharistic 
office of our Lord Ts..... fol. 69. I am unable to discover to 
what saint this initial can refer. It may possibly stand for tsedug, 
and so be a title of our Lord as “the righteous one.” The form 
of celebration used at Funerals is taken from the MS. marked G 
in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, one of 
considerable antiquity, written probably in the fifteenth century. 
The handwriting of the Eucharistic portion is different from that 
of the body of the MS., and the folios containing it wear the 
appearance of having been taken from some yet more ancient 
MS. The burial office itself is also given. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, one God. 

Then the Priest shall say a Prayer, and offer the incense, and 
say the “Our Father” and “the Prayer of Thanksgiving.” 

Then shall he again offer the incense, saying :— 

Accept from me, O Lord, even from me a sinner and offender, 
this pure incense for the forgiveness of our sins and for all Thy 
people. I ask, O Lord my God, and beseech of Thee as Thou 
didst accept the offering of Abel and the sacrifices of Enoch and 
Noah, and Abraham, and the incense of Aaron, and Samuel, 
and Zacharias, accept this pure incense from me as a sweet 
smelling savour and expiation of my sin. And pardon Thou 
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the offences of Thy people, for blessed art Thou, and to Thee is 
due glory and praise, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 

Then he says thrice,—Halleluiah to the Father, to the Son, 
to the Holy Ghost, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 

Then say,—Psalm 

And after this,—The grace of the Father, and the goodness 
of the Son, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, the love of 
the prophets, and apostles, saints and martyrs, virgins and 
monks, of our lady Mary, of the watchful angels of the Father, 
of the patriarchs, of God the Father, be with me, and with you 
all. Amen. 

Say thus, thrice, going round the tabernacle,—God grant to 
_our blessed and holy patriarch Abba N, and our blessed and 
holy bishop Abba N and all patriarchs, bishops, archbishops, 
presbyters and deacons, the prayers which they pray, as they 
offer up the incense which ascends to the lofty heaven, and stills 
the wrath of God. Amen, Amen. God grant to our king N, 
beloved of God, to accomplish the thought of his heart against 
his enemies and foes near and afar off, subjected to him, through 
the might of the cross of Jesus Christ. God grant to you, 
Christian people, the fear of his name, the beauty of religion, 
and the grace of mercy. Amen. God still His anger, and send 
forth His compassion and mercy upon the earth. Amen. I 
bid you shew forth the grace of the Holy Spirit. May he be 
with me, and with you all, and with Selasse.* Amen, 

Then say,—I will offer incense unto Thee with the fat of 
rams, and myrrh and gum, and cassia. Amen. Thy garments, 
ete.’ Accept my prayer as incense before Thee. Again will I 
offer to Thee this incense in Thy presence for my sins and for 
the sins of Thy people, that Thou mayest forgive their offences 
and have compassion on them, for Thou art the Merciful. And 
to Thee be laud for ever and ever. Amen. 

We will praise Thee, O Lord, Ruler of all the world, Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We speak of Thee after 
the manner of man who is but flesh; pardon us, and be not 
angry with us for ever, but multiply Thy mercy upon us and 
speedily send forth thy mercy upon us. 

We ask, O Lord, and beseech Thee, for the suffering and 
sick, that Thou wouldest heal them. 


For sinners and transgressors, that Thou wouldest forgive 
their sins and offences. 





@ Selasse was one of three other monks, who came over to Rome with Tesfa 
Zion. 

® The text is probably corrupt ; this word from the Psalm is perhaps the first word 
of the Psalm, and an indication that the whole is to be chanted. 
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For righteous men and women, that thou wouldest not bring 
their thoughts to nought. 

For those who lie upon their beds in sore pain, and who are 
in anguish, that Thou wouldest heal them. 

For the dead, that Thou wouldest preserve their souls in 
righteousness and peace. 

For women in child-birth, that their time may be without 
distress and pain. 

For those who are born, that Thou wouldest bring them 
to man’s estate, and for those who grow up, that Thou wouldest 
preservethem, and repel the evil worksof Satan from them evermore. 

For all the guardian angels, who pray for mercy for all crea- 
tion. Hear their prayers. 

For the heathens who are converted and gathered within 
Thy holy baptism. Preserve and strengthen them as the flock 
of Christ. 

For Thy holy Church, that Thou wouldest strengthen its 
foundations aud establish it by the overshadowing of the might 
of the Holy Ghost, and bless it evermore with the blessings of 
heaven and earth,—with the blessing of the watcher angels,“— 
with the blessing of the prophets and apostles, and that Thou 
wouldest sanctify it by Thy holy and precious blood. 

For those who journey, that Thou wouldest journey with them, 
and cause them to return in safety and in peace. 

For rain; that Thou wouldest send rain upon all the earth, 
which Thou hast created for sowing and harvest. 

For the fruits of the earth, that Thou wouldest bring them 
to their full growth and make them fertile, and multiply the 
fruits of the earth for our food, and for the repletion of the 
souls of all flesh. 

For the waters of the rivers, that their waters may ascend and 
diffuse themselves over all the face of the earth, for the thirsty. 

For our king N, that Thou wouldest preserve his kingdom, in 
righteousness and peace; his palace and his armies do Thou 
preserve. 

For those who bring offerings—of those who bring offerings 
in purity, do Thou accept the offerings; and purify Thou the 
offerings of the impure. 

For the neophytes (catechumens) of Thy people, that Thou 
wouldest keep and strengthen them, and remove from them all 
remains of idolatry. Put thy law and thy commandments into 
their heart. 

For peace; King of Peace, give us peace, for Thou hast 





© For an account of the éypyyopo:, or watchers, see the Book of Enoch vii. 1 ; and 
x. 13, ete. 
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given us all things, O Lord our God. Take us as Thy heritage 
and deal graciously with us, O Lord, for we acknowledge none save 
Thee, and will make mention of and call upon Thy name. 
Send down Thy peace out of heaven into our hearts. 

For the presbyters, and deacons, and anagnosts, and dea- 
conesses, and for children, and the aged, and for nuns, and 
widows, and for men and women, and for all creation. Have 
mercy, O Lord, upon Thy work, and forget not the cry of Thy 
servants, 

For our patriarch and bishops, that Thou wouldest keep 
them, and take charge of them all their days in peace, that they 


perform and accomplish the priesthood which they have received 
of Thee. 


For our congregations; grant us that they may be a house ~ 


of prayer, a house of joy and rejoicing, henceforth and for ever. 

Let us pray to our good shepherd; have mercy upon us, and 
spare us, and those who offer to Thee this sweet incense of Thy 
holy Church, which do Thou accept from them. 

Ordain us not unto perdition. 

Save us, and exchange our heavy burden of sin for Thy light 
burden. 


Deliver us from every evil work, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Prayer of the Incense. 


We ask, O Lord, and beseech of Thee for those who are in 
bonds, that Thou wouldest set them free; and for the afflicted, 
that Thou wouldest console them, and for the sorrowful that 
Thou wouldest give them joy. 

For the naked that thou wouldest clothe them; for the poor 
that Thou wouldest enrich them, and for the rich that Thou 
wouldest preserve them. 

For those who journey, that Thou wouldest journey with 
them, and prosper their journey, and for those who are engaged 
in war, That thou wouldest cause them to return in peace. 

For infants, that Thou wouldest rear them, and for those 
who are grown up, that Thou wouldest keep them. 

For the sick, that Thou wouldest visit them, and for the 
suffering, that Thou wouldest heal them. 

For those who labour, that Thou wouldest bless the fruit of 
their toil. 

For our patriarch, bishop, bishops, and monks, that they 
may not defile their stole. 

For presbyters and deacons, that they may not defile their 
office. 

For kings, that they may guide their kingdoms aright, and 
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for judges, that Thou wouldest give them good counsel whereby 
they make take heed unto themselves upon the earth. 

For sinners and transgressors, that Thou wouldest pardon 
their sins and offences. 

For the dispersed that thou wouldest gather them together. 

For the Churches, that their foundations may never be 
moved, after the manner of the Jerusalem which was builded : for 
those who have fallen, that they may rise again, and for those 
who have not fallen, that Thou wouldest not cause them to fall. 

That Thou wouldest open to us the way of righteousness 
that is closed, and close the way of sin that is opened. 

Thou who didst pour forth Thy mercy in the days of Thy 
servant Moses, in like manner pour out Thy mercy upon us in 
this world, and in the world to come. Amen. 

And afterwards Thou shalt say: Jeremiah prayed in the 
temple, and said, Holy, holy, holy art Thou, sweet and plea- 
sant unto man—a light that hath indeed shined upon us. We 
have come into Thy presence to make our petition concerning 
Thy people, and for the advocacy of the seraphim, and for the 
sweet incense of the seraphim; we ask of Thee, O Michael, 
skilled in singing, righteous angel, who openeth the gates of 
paradise that He may bring us in: we beseech Thee, O Lord of 
the universe, who ruleth all, and created all things visible and 
invisible, who perfected all things. And all creation was a 
mystery with them, ere yet the secret things were made. 


Prayer over the Balsam and the Incense. 


We render thanks unto Thee, the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, for this sacred odour, for thou hast not 
given it alone to us, but the holy odour of the Holy Spirit. 
We render thanks unto Thee for this marvellous work, and for 
all the grace wherein Thou hast been gracious unto us in Thine 
only Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, for ever and ever. Amen. 


A Prayer at the Distribution. 


O God, Jesus Christ my Lord, and the Holy Saviour, hear 
this, my prayer, and accomplish all the desires of me, Thy 
servant Tesfa Zion in the riches of Thy glory, and in the abund- 
ance of Thy mercy: take not away that which Thou hast given 
me, O Lord; give me grace, and life, and might, and strength, 
and that I may subdue my foes and enemies: and forgive me 
all my sins, and write my name in the Book of Life, and re- 
member me in Thy kingdom with all Thy servants who have been 
well-pleasing to Thee in their lives—even me, Thy servant 
Tesfa Zion, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Tue Evenaristic Orrice or Dioscorvs. 


May his prayer be with his servant Arca Selus for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Before the world was, and for ever, is God in His kingdom, 
God in His Trinal Being, God in His Deity. Before the dawn 
and morning, before day and night, before the angels were 
created, was God in His kingdom. Before the heavens were 
stretched out, and ere the face of the dry land appeared ; before 
the mountains uprose, and before the herbs grew, was God in 
His kingdom. Before the sun and the moon and the stars, 
before the rising and setting (lit., ¢urnings) of the luminaries, 
was God in His kingdom. Before man was created in His own 
image and likeness, and before his creative behest was given, was 
God in His kingdom. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, now and ever, world without end. 

The Deacon,—Pray to the blessed one. 

Priest,—Let the heaven listen, and the earth hear, and let 
its foundations quake. By the will of His Father He came 
down to Mary, and made His tabernacle in her pure virginity. 
God was born. 

Deacon,—Ye who are seated arise. 

Priest,—He was placed in the cave,’ 

Royal presents were offered to Him, 
Like other babes He wept, 
Food craved He from His mother’s breasts./ 

Deacon,—Turn to the east. He came forth to public view. 
He grew up by degrees. At thirty years of age He was bap- 
tized in Jordan. Let us behold. 

Priest,—As a man didst Thou fast ; 

In the desert He sojourned ; 

By the devil was He tempted ; 

By the might of His Deity He drove the demons 
into darkness. 

Deacon,—Respond. 

[Priest and People|,—Holy, holy, holy, is God in His 
Trinity. He is the king who manifested His humility as a 
servant. 

Deacon,— Respond. ; 

Priest,—He stretched forth His hands to the Passion. He 
became in fashion as a man, that He might liberate man from 
the yoke of sin. On that night when they betrayed Him, 

Deacon,—Arise. 








* i.e, The pdtv of St. Luke. Thus rendered in the thiopic New Testament. 
/ These four lines, like the following priest’s part, are in rhyme. 
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Priest,—He took bread into His holy, blessed, and im- 
maculate hands; He looked up to heaven, to Thee His Father; 
He gave thanks; He blessed and brake, and gave it to His holy 
apostles and pure disciples, and said to them, Take, eat; this 
bread is My body which is broken for you for the remission of 
sins: and as often as ye do this, ye make a commemoration 
of me. 

And again, after supper, He mingled wine and water; He 
gave thanks, He blessed and sanctified, and delivered it to His 
pure apostles and holy disciples, and said to them, Take, drink 
of this cup which is My blood, which is shed for the ransom of 
many. 

Then the Jews apprehended and placed Him at the bar of 
judgment, to whom archangels bow down with fear and trem- 
bling ; they crucified Him on the tree, and nailed Him with nails 
and smote His head with a reed; they gave Him vinegar to 
drink for His thirst, who had given Israel to drink from the 
square rock, to each a fountain.’ He who cannot die, died ; 
He died that He might abolish death; He died that He might 
give life to the dead, that He might give them hope by the word 
of acovenant. They took Him down from the tree, and wrapped 
Him in linen clothes, and buried Him in a new tomb; on the 
third day He rose again from the dead; He went where His 
disciples were assembled, and shewed Himself to them in the 
temple of Zion, and in forty days ascended up into heaven, 
having commanded them, saying, Await ye the promise of the 
Father; and in fifty days He sent down upon them the Holy 
Ghost like fire, and they spake in the speech of all the lands. 
Even so in like manner send down the same Holy Spirit upon 
this bread and upon this cup, that He may make the bread the 
holy body, and this cup the blood of Thy side,’ even as thou 
didst say, He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood shall 
be with Me, and I will be with him. 

Deacon,—With all your hearts. 

Priest,—Grant that this Thy communion may be to all Thy 
people for sanctity, and for cleansing from pollution, and for 
eternal salvation. Amen. 

The prayer at the fraction, etc., etc., etc. 





& In the original are the following words, “from the four (thus) stones, to each a 
fountain.” This may allude to the Rabbinic tradition adopted by the Muhammadans, 
and mentioned by Sale in his notes to the Koran in Suras ii. and vii., that such was 
the stone which Moses struck with his rod, and that “ every tribe knew their drinking 

lace.” 
h The text reads, eloguent side; but the Athiopic word is so difficult to de- 
cipher that I have omitted it in the translation. 
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THe worps or InstiTuTION, FROM THE AiTHIOPIC LiTURGY oF 
St. Curysostom.’ 


He took bread into His holy, pure, and immaculate hands. 
He looked up to heaven to Thee His Father, the God and Lord 
of all, Most High; He gave thanks; He blessed, and brake, 
and gave it to His disciples, and said to them, This is my body, 
the food of very righteousness; He that eateth of it shall live 
for ever. Take, eat it. 

And in like manner the cup. He mingled water and wine: 
He gave thanks: He blessed, and sanctified, and delivered it to 
His disciples, and said to them, This is My blood, the drink of 
very life; He that drinketh of it shall live for ever. Take, 
drink ye allof it. This is a sign to you, and to those who come 
after you; and thus celebrate ye My commemoration till I 
come again. 





In the Liturgy of St. John the son of thunder, the Athiopic 
text has simply, ‘ais 1s My sopy, tis ts My sioop; and in 
the Liturgy mentioned in the introductory note, p. 363, it reads, 
TAKE, EAT, THIS Is My Bopy (but the Aithiopic word for bread 
has been inserted in a very minute but more recent hand after 
the word this), Tuou Gavest THEM THy VERY BLOOD. Also, at 
fol. 48 of MS. Brit. Mus. 16202, in a Liturgy for common use, 
the words of institution occur without any addition. 








THE FOLLOWING OFFICE IS THAT USED AS PART OF THE FUNERAL 
Rite. 


The Priest shall say,—The Lord be with you all. Lift up 
your hearts. 

People,—And with Thy Spirit. 

Priest,—Praise ye our God. 

People,—lIt is meet and right. 

Priest,—Holy things for the holy. 

We praise Thee, O Lord, in the love of Thy Son, our Lord 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ, whom in these latter days Thou 
hast sent to us as our Saviour and Redeemer, the angel of Thy 
counsel, the word who proceedeth from Thee, by whom Thou 
hast wrought out all Thy will. 

And to us and to all Thou hast given rest of their souls, and 
hast had mercy on them. 

Who hast sent Thy Son from heaven into the womb of the 





‘ Tt will be seen that this text differs from the text of the words of institutidn, as 
given by Dr. Neale, p. 135, and the Paris folio edition of 1560. 
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Virgin, who became flesh, and was made known as Thy Son by 
the Holy Ghost. 

Thousands of thousands and ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand angels and archangels offer praises in Thy presence, and 
the venerable beasts with six wings, the seraphim and cherubim : 
with twain they cover their faces; with twain they cover their 
feet; with twain they fly from one end of the world to the 
other: with all these then who sanctify and praise Thee ever- 
more accept this our ascription of holiness while we say, Holy, 
holy, holy, right full are the heavens and earth of the sanctity of 
Thy glory, through our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Holy is Thy Son who was born of the Virgin, came to fulfil 
Thy will and acquire a people for Thee, stretched forth His 
hands to the passion. He suffered that He might deliver those 
who suffer, and destroy death, and break the bonds of Satan, and 
tread down hell; He led forth the saints, fulfilled the law, and 
made known His resurrection ; and on the same night whereon 
He was betrayed took bread into His holy hand. 

He looked up to heaven unto Thee, unto His Father, gave 
thanks, blessed and brake, and gave it to those His disciples, 
saying to them, Take, eat, all of you, this bread which is My 
body, which for your sakes is broken for the remission of sins. 
And in like manner the cup: He gave thanks, and blessed it, 
and sanctified it, and said to them, Take ye, drink all of you of 
this cup which is My blood, which is shed for your sakes for the 
remission of sin. 

For as often as ye perform this, ye will celebrate (do) my 
commemoration. We remember, therefore, His death and 
resurrection: we put our confidence in Thee: and we offer to 
Thee this bread and this cup: we render thanks to Thee who in 
Him hast made us meet to stand before Thee: to Thee do we 
perform this priestly office : we ask and beseech of Thee, O Lord, 
to send down Thy holy Spirit and power on this bread and on 
this cup, and make them the body and blood of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Infuse’ into us of Thy Holy Spirit, and 
grant to all those who partake hereof that it may be to them for 
sanctity, and for the strengthening of their faith, and for the 
fulness of Thy Holy Spirit. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord, and blessed be he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord, and blessed be the name of His majesty. 





In the Liturgy used probably by the monks of Abba Tecla 
Haimanoth, at fol. 57 of the MS. Brit. Mus. 16202, a similar 
form of the words of institution occurs. 








48 Lit., mingle. Cp ° 
BB2 
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At tue Burtat or Youne Girts. Haietuian. Psawo ciii. 


He hath placed me in the lowest pit, in darkness and the 
shadow of death. 

Unto Thee, O Lord, do I ery. 

They have cast off their brethren like an unclean corpse. 

Cast not Thou me off, O Lord my God, and be not Thou 
far from me. ; 

They have displaced me from their hearts like a dead man 
out of mind; and I have become like a broken vessel. Deliver 
me then for Thy mercy sake, and put me not to shame, O Lord, 
for I have called upon Thee. 

1 Cor. xv. 50—58. 

And before the Gospel. For I am a stranger on earth, and 
a sojourner with thee, as all my fathers were. Refresh me that 
I may find rest ere I go thither, whence I shall not return. 

Matt. ix. 18—31. Then is said the Agios, and the prayer : 
afterwards the Gospel of the three children and the Creed. And 
after it is said this prayer :— 

We beseech Thee, O our High Priest and Lord Jesus Christ, 
the doer of good and lover of mankind, be gracious to this Thy 
handmaiden, a virgin and child N. She hath now quitted her 
body, as all her friends and fathers have done, and hath gone to 
Thee, the eternal God. May her coming to Thee be well- 
pleasing ; enlighten her with that torch which cannot be ex- 
tinguished, and number her with her fathers and her associates, 
the virgins whom Thou hast made first at Thy table, in the joy 
of those who have pleased Thee; and raise them up again 
according to the hope that cannot lie, in the resurrection of the 
righteous dead ; that she may receive her portion and inheritance 
in Thy kingdom. To Thee be praise, and to Thy gracious Son, 
and the holy life-giving Spirit, who is equal with Thee, now and 
always, world without end. Amen and Amen. May it be. 
May it be. Forgive me. 








Art tHE Deatu or AN INFANT. 


Be thou my help, and cast me not off, and despise me not, O 
my God and Saviour. 

Though my father and my mother cast me off, the Lord will 
receive me. I believe that I shall see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living. The Halleluiah is here chanted. 

Blessed is He whom Thou choosest and acceptest, and causest 
to dwell in Thy courts: satiate us with the blessings of Thy 
house, of Thy holy courts, and... 

[The MS. has here lost a folio.] 
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O our God, who art verily the word of the Almighty Father, 
and Lord of every creature, inseparable from the bosom of his 
Father, our Lord, Saviour, and Benefactor to us all, Thou 
knowest the secrets of men, and that which man comprehendeth 
not. Of Thee, therefore, do we ask, and to Thee do we look 
up, O Thou lover of men, according to the greatness of Thy 
goodness and mercy and compassion, to receive at our hands 
this infant, free from actual sin, this Thy servant N, who hath 
not finished his life on earth, nor enjoyed its good things, and 
not given or received aught but milk, and not strong drink, and 
hath not polluted his garment or violated his virginity ; we im- 
plore Thee to give him rest and receive his soul; for if Thou 
shalt retain sin there is none that shall be pure in Thy sight. 

Even if their span were but a single day upon the earth, yet 
out of Thine own mouth hast Thou been good and gracious to 
infants when Thou didst say, “ Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones. I tell you that in heaven their angels do 
evermore behold the face of my Father who is in heaven ;” so 
now number the soul of Thy servant N among the number of 
infants who are assembled in His presence in the place of rest 
in Thy kingdom, the one hundred and forty-four thousand, 
and clothe it with them in pure and undefiled raiment, in the 
repose of light which Thou hast prepared for those who have 
been well pleasing to Thee. We make our humble suit to Thee, 
O Lord (who searchest out our minds and triest the heart, and 
knowest all, whether hidden or open, that is therein), for this 
Thy servant, his father and his mother, that Thou wouldest hear 
their cry and the trouble of their heart with weeping and grief. 

For Thou, O God, and lover of men, didst go to the city of 
Nain, and didst raise up the widow’s son: so raise up for them 
another seed in his stead, that it may rejoice the eyes of their 
grief, for Thou art He that dispellest our grief from us, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. To Thee be praise, with Thy beneficent Father 
and the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 








The people then say the Pater Noster, and the Priest the 
Prayer for Repentance, or “ Lord have mercy on us” (Psalm 
xl. 11, ad. f.) ; and afterwards “I bury him.” Then the Priest 
says “ The Prayer of the Grave,” and “the Absolution” over the 
grave a second time. 

On the third day the “ Halleluiah”’ shall be said, and incense 
offered over the grave, and St. Paul be read till a month is com- 
pleted. 

Before the Gospel, “ Their brethren have cast him off as an 
unclean corpse.” 
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St. John. “ Then Jesus wept ;” “ Lazarus; “the Creed,” 
and the following prayer :— 

Grant unto us, O our High Priest, who are unworthy to 
mention before Thee Thy servant N, for this is the third day 
since he hath gone to his rest.—Grant him grace and mercy, 
for he hath departed forth from his body, and rests from the 
troubles of this world. 

We beseech Thee, O our High Priest, that as Thou hast 
given him rest from this passing world, and hast taken him to 
Thyself, so vouchsafe him a place of rest according to Thy good 
pleasure, for Thou art the Saviour of us all, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the life of us all, and the deliverer and hope of us 
all, and the resurrection of us all who believe on Thee ; make us 
all pure; for to Thee is due glory and power, to Thy Father the 
Beneficent, and the Holy Spirit the Life-giving, now and for 
ever, world without end. Amen and Amen. 








On the seventh day this shall be said over the Grave: the 
Eucharist, and incense shall be offered, and St. Paul shall be 
read to the end of the month; and before the Gospel, “ My 
strength is dried up like a potsherd.” 

Gospel of Luke xx. 27—38. Prayer :— 

We worship Thee, O holy Father, we worship Thee, O only- 
begotten Son, we worship Thee, O Holy Ghost, and make 
request to Thee for Thy servant N, who hath quitted this world 
as all his fathers and brothers have done, that he may have 
rest and tranquillity in his passage to Thee, O God of all spirits, 
and Lord of all flesh, for Thou art the treasure-house of mercy, 
goodness and compassion, and rest. 








This office shall be said at the end of the month, and at the 
half year, and at all commemorations of the Dead; and the 
Eucharist shall be offered and incense, and St. Paul to the Colos- 
sians shalt be vead (i. 12—22). 

“They have put me out of heart like him that is dead, and 
I have become like a broken vessel ” (Luke xiv. 7—15). 

As Solomon hath said, The pitcher is broken at the well, and 
the colour of the silver is changed, and the beauty of the gold is 
injured, and the song of the damsels who go about the streets is 
still, and those who chant, and still are they who ground at the 
millstone. Dust returneth to dust, and the soul faileth before 
Thee, our Creator and our God, and our comforter in all our sor- 
rows, which greatly enslave us. Our flesh is dried up, and our 
strength vanisheth away ; the heart ceaseth to beat, and the 
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thoughts of the heart become vain, and the ear is sealed up, and 
the throat is choked, and the eyes fail which have looked upon 
the brightness, that eye which gleams like the lightning ; and 
the power of smelling is taken away, for the nostril and speech 
is bound, and mutual converse; and bound are both the hands, 
and the feet fail to stir, and the vision which saw from afar is cut 
short: for the soul cometh unto Thee to receive its recompence. 
But if Thou, O Lord, shalt enter into judgment with us, and 
shalt contend with us sinners, O Lord, who shall stand before 
Thee? But since Thou art the compassionate, have mercy on all 
Thy handiwork ; spare us at all times, as a father hath mercy 
on his beloved sons, who spareth his sons, the youngest of them 
as well as the great, the servant and the lord, for they are all 
partakers of the flesh of Thy only-begotten Son Jesus Christ. 
To Thee be praise with Him, and to the Holy Spirit, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

We beseech Thee now, in the presence of Thy glory, and 
humble the sluggishness of our hearts before Thee, who hast 
fashioned man without and within, for we are Thy servants, O 
Lord Almighty. We make our suit unto Thee of Thy goodness, 
who art full of mercy, on behalf of the soul of Thy servant N, 
and having regard to Thy command, which bestows life through 
Thy good pleasure, who art evermore full of blessing. Let Thy 
will, which is all compassion, be done, and give him a place of 
refreshment, and quiet, and repose, and the dwelling of the 
saints until the resurrection of the just, when Thou shalt reward 
every creature according to his works, at the appearing of Thy 
anointed, our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, in whom, 
to Thee, with Him, and with the Holy Ghost, be laud and 
power, now and world without end. Amen. 


[To be continued. | 
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THE TREE OF LIFE. 
From tHe German oF Dr. Piper. 


WE cannot hear the word paradise mentioned, without being 
filled with deep and awful impressions of the glory which the 
first works of God had as they came fresh from his hand—that 
garden which he planted, and the first man whom he formed 
after his own image. If we take a nearer survey, however, 
emotions arise that are quite contradictory in their nature ; for, 
on the one hand, enveloped in the haze of creation’s morning, 
the sacred precinct and all that it encloses seems carried away 
to an infinite distance from us, and in vain we seek for its trace 
on earth; on the other hand, the events and the actors appear 
to us quite familiar; they are the great ancestors of our race; 
what they do and what they suffer perpetuates itself in their 
children, and we read their story as if it concerned ourselves. 
And then again, when we attempt to penetrate to the secret 
springs and causes of the events recorded, difficulties perplex us 
at every step, and we feel conscious that the primeval record of 
mankind points to a concealed connection with the supernatural, 
and that it loses itself in the history of the world of spirits. 

These contrarieties, which have their origin in the subject 
itself, on a one-sided view have led to very opposite explanations. 
At one time the events, though recognized as real, have been 
described as entirely supernatural—an opinion chiefly maintained 
among the fathers by Origen. How very far back in the ante- 
historical period he set the whole story of our first parents in 
paradise, may be seen from his understanding their being clothed 
with the skins of animals after the fall,—an event which took 
place late in the period of their sojourn, to signify the imprison- 
ment of the souls of the fallen angels in human bodies—a very 
bold interpretation to put upon Gen. iii. 21, and which became 
one of the chief articles of accusation against him. He farther 
maintains paradise to be the same third heaven to which Paul 
was raised, and its two trees to be the angelic powers. On the 
other hand, it has been a favourite view of the rationalism which 
has sprung up since the last century, to regard the whole nar- 
rative as symbolical and descriptive of an internal procedure: 
and accordingly, as the action of the conscience, the neglect and 
contravention of its dictates, and the accusatory thoughts which 
follow. This symbolic sense is certainly to be found; but it 
does not affect the historic reality. 

It is indeed impossible on reading the Mosaic narrative, 
when the mind is void of preconception, to get rid of the im- 
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pression that we have historical events before us, or at least that 
the writer so regarded them. The sacred record speaks right out 
from the soul of primeval mankind, with whom the extraordinary 
was the natural; the narration is direct and simple, and adapts 
itself to the events, which are read off as if from a tablet. It 
leaves no room for a suspicion of design and invention; at the 
same time they have too substantial a character to admit of their 
being interpreted as belonging to the indescribable, or the un- 
utterable (such as Paul saw in his trance, and which he could 
not utter), or as if they were the bodily forms of ideas which are 
far remote from daily life and experience. Just on this very 
account do we owe it to the author, even although he were not 
a great prophet, to follow him in the spirit in which he has con- 
ceived the events, so long as no internal contradiction gives us 
cause to seek another path. So long only can our steps be safe, 
so long only will they rest on the ground of history. If once 
we leave this solid track, we shall scarcely be repaid by the in- 
terpretation of “a hieroglyph.” 

Setting out with this general conception of the record, and 
giving no decision as to its details, we intend to single out one 
object which it sets before us for special consideration—Tne 
Tree or Lirg, and, so far as it is connected with it, Tue Tree 
or KNOWLEDGE. 

The latter has at all times been the subject of much discus- 
sion ; it belongs equally to sacred history and to theology; a full 
apprehension of it being requisite to the understanding of the 
fall. Less has been said of the tree of life,* which men only 
name, without attempting to trace its connection with the events, 
and then immediately it is allowed to fall back into obscurity. 
Yet although dogmatic Christianity silently passes the subject 
over, it still remains a question in sacred history, as well as in 
Biblical theology. Nor are aids to the interpretation of the tree 
wanting. Of especial value to this end is the comparison of it 
with the tree of knowledge, and the use which is made of it in 
both Testaments ; while the treatment it has received in profane 
literature must not be neglected; nor, finally, the conception 
formed of it in the Church, wherever it has been clearly deve- 
loped, in doctrine, in worship, and in art. All covered with 
enigma as the tree appears to be, yet we shall find a reflex of its 
real shape and significance; provided we only follow closely the 
conceptions formed of it at different periods, and trace the 
changes it has undergone from different hands. 

Our purpose then is to treat of the paradisiacal tree of life ; 





@ The literature and history of its interpretation will be given below. 
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I. First of all as Scripture presents it tous; II. To give a history 
of its interpretation in the church, with especial reference to the 
application made of the tree to the person and cross of Christ ; 
III. To glance at the position it has held in public worship, and in 
morality; IV., and finally, to consider its artistic representations. 

I. Explanation of the tree of life according to Scripture.— 
1. Of the trees which God made to grow in the garden of Eden, 
two are specially named ;—+the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. The 
history of the fall and of its immediate consequences is con- 
nected with both. The first comes again to be spoken of, but 
only with the view of making the consequences of the fall mani- 
fest; God now expressing his purpose of preventing Adam from 
eating of the tree of life, and living for ever. Accordingly, 
after the expulsion from paradise, the way to the tree of life is 
guarded by the cherubim with the sword. 

The expression “ tree,” or “ wood of life,’ occurs again more 
than once in the Old Testament; without any reference to the 
tree of paradise, although in connection with a similar idea. 

2. We remark at the outset, that the language of the Bible 
not only associates the idea of life with objects within the 
vegetable kingdom, but extends it to other objects upon the 
earth’s surface. Water especially adapts itself ta this idea of 
life. As in life there is no such thing as standing still, but 
continual motion, so flowing water is called “living water” 
(Lev. xiv. 5, 6); and since vitality has the ground or cause of 
its movement, not in anything else, but in itself, spring water 
that flows forth in irrepressible streams, is all the more called 
living water’ (Gen. xxvi. 19; Song of Solomon iv. 15). The 
representation finds a ready application in that which is moral 
and spiritual; nay, it is used to furnish an image for the first 
cause of all life. The living fountain is found in the mouth of 
the righteous, and in the doctrine of the wise (Prov. x. 11, 13, 
14), in understanding (xiv. 22), and in the fear of the Lord 
(xiv. 27); finally, in God himself (Psalm xxxvi. 9); he himself 
is the fountain of life,’ or the source of living water, in contra- 





» Its inexhaustibleness is very well put by Macarius Chrysocephalus, in a 
simile which he takes from the river which went out of Eden to water the 
garden (Orat. in exalt. crucis, in Gretseri Opp., t. ii., p. 152, a.8.), “ Should any 
one come to a fountain, he would naturally wonder at the greatness of the 
wonder; but if he would see the whole of the water, he would never be able to 
behold it, however long he might look, for he would see it continually flowing 
forth, but not the origin of the stream.” 

¢ These passages, however, can only be quoted in this reference, when in the 
phrase, “the fountain of life,” the genitive is taken, not as the object (to be 
translated fons salutis according to Gesen., Thesaur., s.v. chai), but as the pre- 
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distinction to the broken cisterns which men make to themselves 
(Jer. ii. 18; comp. xvii. 13). Still farther, the way of life is 
spoken of (Prov. 11. 19; v. 6; x. 17; xv. 24).4 This way, on 
which there is no death but life (xii. 28), leads to life (v. 5, 6); 
by which not only existence, but all that renders existence 
valuable, health and weal are understood. And this water in 
which there is life, is fraught with life-giving powers. We see 
then that the tree of life is so called, because life is in it, and 
comes from it, as also because it bears the fruit of life, and 
nourishes with vital powers. 

Still farther, the idea of a tree of life has been incorporated 
into the figurative language of the Old Testament, especially of 
the Psalms and of the Proverbs, the latter employing the very 
name. Following this, the prophets have given of the tree of 
life a description which has been transferred into the New Tes- 
tament. 

As it is said of the dwelling of the upright that it shall be 
ever flourishing (Prov. xiv. 11), so the righteous man himself 
is compared to a tree, and the people of God to a garden of 
God. David comforts himself that he shall be like a green 
olive-tree in the temple of God (Psalm lii. 8). Of the godly 
man it is said in the Psalms, ‘ He shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
whose leaf also shall not wither ” (i. 3) ; he “ shall flourish like 
a palm-tree, and grow like the cedars of Lebanon,” ete. (xcii. 
13—15). In like manner in the Proverbs: “the righteous 
shall flourish like a branch ;” “ the root of the righteous shall 
not be moved,” and “ it yieldeth fruit” (xi. 28; xii. 3,12). It 
stands in connection with the whole range of this figure; if 
“ the tree of life” appears as a name for the righteous, inasmuch 
as his fruit is described as the fruit of this tree (Prov. xi. 30), a 
single virtue, “a wholesome tongue,” is also so called (Prov. 
xv. 4). Above all, divine wisdom is extolled as “a tree of life 
to all that lay hold on her” (Prov. iii. 18). 

In accordance with this, we find that the image of the tree 
of life bears in the prophets a twofold sense. On the one hand 
it is used for the godly man, whom Jeremiah compares to a tree 
planted by the waters, and which spreads out its roots by the 
rivers, whose leaf shall be green even when heat cometh, and 
“ shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease 











dicate, as Umbreit on Prov. x. 11 shews—as the contrast expressed in the words 
that follow requires. 

4 And so in the New Testament, Acts ii. 28, d30ds (wis, and Heb. x. 20, d3dv 
(@oay; sce on the last, H. Delitzsch, p. 479. The other expressions, ‘‘ water of 
life” and “ tree of life,” have themselves also passed into the New Testament. 
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from yielding fruit” (xvii. 8). Isaiah also calls the righteous of 
the New Jerusalem, “the branch of the Lord’s planting ” (Ix. 
21); and the redeemed mourners from Zion “ trees of righte- 
ousness, the planting of the Lord that he may be glorified” 
(Ixi. 3). These are trees that are green after a thousand years. 
On the other hand, it is used in a sense somewhat different by 
Ezekiel, who under this image describes the glorified state of the 
Church of God. In view of the city of God and the new temple, 
he describes the Holy Land as traversed by a river, on the banks 
of which, on both sides, there grew fruit-trees of every kind, 
‘¢ whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be con- 
sumed ; it shall bring forth new fruit according to his months, 
because their waters they issued out of the sanctuary ; and the 
fruits thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medi- 
cine ” (xlvii. 12). 

This representation points plainly to the paradise-tree, which 
is all the more a tree of life, since it bears fruit without ceasing ; 
and it confirms the conception that to the eating of its fruit life 
and blessedness are attached. This was its appointment in para- 
dise, even although it reached not the fulfilment. That, how- 
ever, which in the beginning was not reached or was denied, 
namely, the paradise with its fruits, is again opened up in the 
completion of the kingdom of God, after the contest which the 
fall introduced has been victoriously ended. After the dying 
Redeemer proclaimed to the repentant thief his reception into 
paradise, the revelation of John repeatedly conjoins the state of 
paradise, and especially the tree of life, with the representations 
of eternal blessedness ; first, directly, when “to him that over- 
cometh ” the promise is given to eat of the tree of life (Rev. 
ii. 7); then, after Ezekiel, in the representation of the holy 
city in which, by the river of the water of life which flows 
through its streets, there stand the trees of life which bear fruit 
every month, that is, not once a year, but continually, as they 
are also eternally green (xxii. 2). As disobedience had, as a 
consequence, banishment from paradise and withdrawal from the 
tree of life ; so those are extolled as blessed who keep the com- 
mandments of God, who enter in through the gates of the city, 
and have a right to the tree of life (ver. 14). This tree of life, 
the duplicate image of the tree of life in paradise, is indeed only 
a symbol ; it is “the powers of the world to come ” (as in Heb. 
vi. 5, they are called), and the gifts of holy communion with 
God which are thereby meant. | 

But here the question presses itself upon us with redoubled 
force, what signifies the tree of paradise, especially in the con- 
trast which it sets forth between symbol and reality? Let us 
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hear, first of all, what deliverance and interpretation the Church 
gives upon this point. 

II. History of the Interpretation—1. We direct attention 
first of all to two representations external to the Church. These 
appear to be taken from the tree of paradise, and accordingly 
they may be regarded as testifying of it. The one occurs in a 
faith and ritual outside of revelation; we refer to the adoration 
paid to a tree of life in the religion of Zoroaster. The sacred 
writings of the Persians speak of the tree Hom, which is called 
the head of the trees ; it is regarded as the tree of immortality, 
the juice of which will again confer life on man at the resurrec- 
tion. ThYS tree is a shrub which grows in Persia, and which 
resembles the tamarisk.’ Employed in all great sacrifices, it 
was itself an object of worship, fire and water being offered to it, 
and it is thus in all probability the same tree which appears in 
a similar connection on many of the Assyrian monuments’ We 
shall return to it when we come to treat of art representations. 

Besides this, there is a description of a tree of life in a 
Jewish work, written before the Christian era, the Book of 
Enoch The author, in an account of his journey through 
heaven and earth, makes mention of seven mountains, situated 
in the southern part of the earth ; the mountains formed of pre- 
cious diamonds ; the centre one resembling a throne and sur- 
rounded by sweet-smelling trees. Amongst these is the tree of 
life, the scent of which was like to that of no other; its leaves, 
its blossoms, and its wood fade not throughout eternity, and its 
fruit is lovely ; it resembles, however, the fruit of a palm-tree. 
In answer to his inquiry the archangel Michael gives him the 
following information: “Upon this mountain the great and 
holy one, the Lord of glory, the eternal King, will erect his 
throne when he descends to visit the earth with a blessing. 
And this tree of delightful perfume no mortal is allowed to 
touch until the time of the great judgment .. . Its fruit gives 
life to the elect.” 

2. In the literature of the Church, the usual place where the 
tree of life is spoken of is, as might be expected, the Mosaic 
record. Still, at an early period, paradise itself was made a sub- 
ject of independent treatment, and then the two trees were also 
discussed ; chiefly in the fourth century by Ephraem Syrus* and 





¢ Anquetil du Perron; Append. to Zendavesta by Kleuker, i., 1, p. 120— 
3 


f Bétticher; The Worship of Trees by the Greeks, p. 506 and 516. 

& The Book of Enoch, translated by Dillman, chap. xxiv. and xxv., p. 14, etc. 

* Ephraem Syrus, twelve poems, Opp. (etc., 598). _ Compare Uhlemann on 
Ephraem’s views of Paradise, etc., in Illgen’s Journal of Hist. Theol., i., 1, 
p- 129. 
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Ambrose.‘ At a later time we have an ostensible treatment of 
the same subject by a Syrian writer, Moses Barcepha,/ who fre- 
quently quotes a sermon of Philoxenus of Mabug, on the tree 
of life. Dionysius Barsalibi (died 1171) also wrote a special 
treatise on it. In the Latin Church of the middle ages, the 
question (besides holding a place in Scriptural exegesis), was 
treated as a dogma, when once Petrus Lombardus in his 
“ Sentences” gave the initiative. Towards the end of the same 
period Tostatus, Bishop of Abula, in his commentary on Genesis, 
about the year 1436, handled the matter at length. In this 
state it remained till, after the Reformation, the great dogmatic 
systems of the seventeenth century, both Protestant ¥ud Roman 
Catholic, included within their sphere a consideration of the tree 
of life.* In times that are very recent, the doctrinal creed, which 
since Schleiermacher has relieved itself of much controversial 
matter, has quietly laid this point also aside. 

The chief difference in the ancient Church, that is to say, 
the Church of the fathers, Jay here, whether the tree of life was 
to be held as a real tree or as a mere object of thought. The 
oldest Christian writing which mentions it along with the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, is the letter to Diognetus, (in 
the last chapter, indeed, which is spurious) : but there is no more 
than an allegoric application of it to the relation which life and 
knowledge bear to the faithful, nor does there appear to be any 
accurate comprehension of the thing itself. Origen speaks in 
very decided terms against the literal interpretation :’ ‘“‘ Who is 
so foolish,” says he,” “as to believe that after the manner of a 
farmer, God planted a garden in the eastern part of Eden, and 
sat therein the tree of life visible and reachable, so that whoever 
might eat of it with his corporeal teeth should be endowed with 
life? and farther, that one should taste of good and evil who did 
eat of the other tree?” The same opinion is held by Gregory of 
Nyssa." In no manner can the perishable and vain nourish- 
ment of this world be conceived of in reference to the life in 
paradise. But to the wise-minded it is not unknown what all 
that signifies, the fruit of which is life. Especially in the words 
“of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat,” we find 
the tree of life pointed out. In aid of the interpretation, he 
calls on “the great David and the wise Solomon,” who both 
recognize in the permitted enjoyment of paradise one gift of 

i De Paradiso, Opp., i., 145—182. 
§j Comm. de Paradiso, Bibl. Patr., xvii., 458—500. 


* Special treatises on the tree of life are referred to in Cotta’s Notes, p. 277. 
' He designates it a myth; Selecta in Gen. 


™ De Princip., iv., 16. " De Homin. Opific., c. 19. 
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grace, which is the partaking of that which is actually good in 
itself; David, when he says, “ Delight thyself also in the Lord” 
(Psalm xxxvii. 4), and Solomon, who calls wisdom herself, who 
is the Lord, a tree of life (Proverbs iii. 18). 

A middle position, according to Severus’ preface, is taken up 
by Moses Barcepha, who indeed combats the exclusively spiritual 
view taken by Gregory of Nyssa,’ contending that the tree of 
life is a real tree. Still he appears to see nothing more in the 
name than a metaphor, for he regards the tree itself as without 
significance and effect: the design of God in pointing to it was 
merely to make the reward of obedience perceptible to Adam ; 
which reward, in condescension to his still untutored state, is 
clothed in the idea of an imperishable life. 

Quite otherwise speak the great exegetes of the school of 
Antioch, who hold fast by the historical sense. First of all 
comes Ephraem Syrus, who, in this sense gives a description of 
the glory of the tree. ‘It is by its brightness, the sun of paradise; 
the rest of the trees bend themselves in the breezy airs, as 
though they would prostrate themselves before the one whose 
strength is great, and who is the king of the trees.” After him 
Chrysostom and Theodoret expressly declare against the allegoric 
interpretation. The former, after mentioning the two trees and 
the rivers of paradise, observes upon the latter, “Those who would 
trumpet forth their own wisdom, will not admit that the rivers are 
rivers, or that the water is water, but expect their hearers to 
imagine to themselves something different :” whereas he counsels 
them to give no heed to such things, but to follow the Scriptures. 
As to the tree of life, he is satisfied to know that the eating of it 
would have secured eternal life, while at the same time he admits 
his inability to explain the name. Theodoret has a whole 
chapter upon the question whether the two trees are to be under- 
stood spiritually or sensibly. In favour of the latter view he 
appeals to Gen. ii. 9, where it is said that the trees grew out of 
the ground, from which he infers that they were the same in 
nature as other plants; nor does the name imply that they were 
different. He maintains that the tree of life was a kind of 
prize? which would have been awarded to Adam if he had with- 
stood temptation. It hence appears that according to either of 
the above views our first parents had not eaten of the fruit of 
the tree. 





° He freely confesses, however, he does not know, nor has ever read what 
sort of a tree this tree of life really was; while in regard to the tree of know- 
ledge, he expresses his concurrence with those who held it to be a fig-tree. 

» In the same spirit Severianus called it BpaBeiov, as opposed to the tree of 
knowledge. 
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The historical conception is the prevailing one also in the 
Latin Church ; excepting only that Ambrose will not admit the 
food to have been of an earthly and perishable nature. As in 
the eating thereof there is neither reward (since God does not 
recommend it to us,) nor danger, (since that which entereth into 
the mouth defileth not the man), he concludes that the fruit to 
be eaten in paradise has a higher significance, like angels’ food, 
(Psalm Ixxviii. 25), and the meat of Christ (John xix. 34); that 
the living bread and the bread of heaven is the Lord Himself 
(John vi. 55), and that the’ tree of life in the midst of paradise 
points to the life hid with Christ in God (Col. iii. 3). Jerome 
and Augustine, however, set themselves against any allegorical 
explanation which denies the historical reality of paradise. The 
tree of life, says the latter, presented bodily fruit, so that the 
body of man might be endowed with lasting health, so that it 
should neither deteriorate through weakness or age, nor be 
destroyed. He is singular in the opinion that Adam and Eve 
in paradise had certainly eaten of the fruit of the tree of life; 
nay, he maintains that they chiefly lived upon it, and declares it 
absurd to deny this. It must be confessed that, in this way, the 
significance of the fruit, as well as the life which it works, is de- 
preciated and lowered. It has a more material, or so to say 
medicinal power, as indeed a writing under the name of Augus- 
tine maintains: “The tree of life hinders, after the manner 
of a medicine, the dissolution of man.” 

3. This is the position which the interpretation maintains in 
the middle ages; the above quoted passage of Augustine, on the 
effect of the fruit on the body of man, being the regulative of 
the general opinion. For Beda in the eighth, and Rhabanus 
Maurus in the ninth century, have incorporated it word for word 
in their commentaries on the Scriptures without once naming 
him; and Petrus Comestor, in the twelfth century, has done the 
same in his history of the Bible. Petrus Lombardus, of the 
same era, has made use of it in his sentences, expressly quoting 
Beda (and Strabo). But these are the handbooks of the middle 
ages. Upon this basis the question is here and there in doctrinal 
works referred to; there is a very intelligible account of it in 
the Elucidarium (among the works of Anselm) between master 
and scholar. To the question, What is paradise? there follows 
the answer: “ A most delightful place in the East, where trees of 
different sorts afford security against many ills; for example, 
should a man at the right time eat of one of them, he would no 
more hunger; of another, he would no more thirst; and again, 
of a third, he should no more get weary ; finally, should he eat 
of the tree of life, he would never grow old, nor would he be 
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subject to death.” This is explained in the following chapter in 
this way ; that if man had remained in paradise he would at the 
time appointed by God have eaten of the tree of life, and from 
thenceforward continued in one unchangeable state. More 
closely is the question argued by Thomas Aquinas; whether 
man in a state of innocence would ever have reached immor- 
tality through the tree of life. He maintains the negative, 
contending that the fruit of the tree could not have been the 
cause of immortality, as it was itself perishable, like all other 
food ; besides natural effects could only proceed from natural 
things: if it could have produced immortality this must have 
been natural. To this reasoning, however, he opposes the 
authority of Scripture and of Augustine, and maintains a con- 
ditional immortality as the effect of the tree. Principally by 
means of physiological distinctions, objections are at one time 
answered, and at another admitted, but he is confident of this, 
that as the strength or virtue of the tree when eaten of was 
finite, so it only preserved against dissolution for a finite period, 
after the lapse of which, man must have been either elevated to 
a life that was spiritual, or he must have anew eaten of the 
fruit. 

So strongly was this view of the material virtue of the tree 
maintained, that it was thought that even had man eaten of it 
after the fall, it must have given immortality to the body, as in 
the twelfth century, Rupertus of Deutz and Richard of St. Victor 
assert. And this is admitted too by Bonaventura in the thir- 
teenth century, only with the restriction that the tree of life was 
capable of conferring a certain strength and perpetuity, but not 
unlimited ; this is, however, nothing more than what Thomas 
Aquinas maintains concerning it. 

Besides these divines, we must also hear what the poet says. 
Dante places the tree of life (as well as the tree of knowledge) 
upon the purgatorial mountain, and in its sixth circle where the 
souls of the penitent cry, “ Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” This hungering and thirsting are 
caused by the tree that is studded with perfume-breathing 
apples; and by the water that, falling down from a lofty rock, 
spreads over all its branches. The voyagers, Dante and Virgil, 
approaching the tree, hear a voice calling from its branches, 
“On this food ye will starve,’’’ and they learn from a penitent :— 





9 [Dr. Piper uses a German version of Dante ; the original passage is in the 
Purgatorio, canto xxii. :— 
‘ Ma tosto ruppe le dolci ragioni 
Un’ alber che trovammo, in mezza strada, 
Con pomi ad odorar soavi e buoni. 
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‘The scent which these sweet fruits do cast around, 
The waters fresh with which its leaves are drenched, 
Inspire the breast with longings never to be quenched.” 


And thus the souls are led circling round the mountain :— 


‘For the same impulse leads us to the tree, 
Which brought the glad Redeemer to the cross, 
Where He from us averted shame and loss.” 


By the longings after this heavenly food the souls are con- 
sumed while they are at the same time refined. This is only an 
imaginative representation, but it points us plainly enough to 
the antitype, the tree in paradise, while the other tree which is 
therein presented to us, is expressly called a sapling of that 
whose fruit Eve plucked and eat.” 

The scholastic view and treatment of the subject in the Bible 
commentary of Bishop Tostatus already alluded to, comes now 
to be mentioned. He goes farther, and maintains that the fruit 
of the tree not only effectuates long life, longer than usual, as 
for example, more than a thousand years (qu. 166), but im- 
perishable life ; and this he argues from the words of God, which 
state the purpose of the banishment from paradise, while at the 
same time he adds the physiological explanation, that the food 
thoroughly assimilates itself to the body; a confirmation of 
which, according to him, is to be found in the sojourn of Enoch 
in paradise, who up to this time (the year 1436), has supported 
his life on that tree for five thousand five hundred and twelve 
years, without aging during the period (qu. 167). 

4. Upon the basis of a historical conception, in so far as the 
existence of the tree is concerned, the Reformers take up their 
position ; but in respect of its effect, they depart from the mate- 
rialistic view which prevailed in the middle ages, and assume 
more or less a spiritual sense. Luther, while he expressly 





E come abete in alto si digrada 
Di ramo in ramo, cosi quello in giuso, 
Cred’io, perchd persona su non vada. 
Del lato, onde’] ¢cammin nostro era chiuso, 
Cadea dal? alta roccia un liquor chiaro, 
E si spandeva per le foglie suso. 
Li due poeti all’ alber s’ appressaro ; 
Ed una voce per entro le fronde 
Grido, ‘ Di questo cibo avrete caro,’ ” ete. 
The quotations which follow in the text are from canto xxiii.—7’. | 
’ |The reference is to canto xxiv. :— 
“ E noi venimmo al grande arbore ad esso 
Che tanti prieghi e lagrime rifiuta. 
Trapassate oltre, senza farvi presso ; 
Legnoé pid su, che fu morso da Eva, 
E questa pianta si levd da esso.”— 7’. } 
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declares against the allegoric interpretation, yet holds instead of 
it that the tree, as a medicine, would have preserved mankind in 
perpetual youth, and all their powers in freshness ;* he reads in 
the text itself that Adam, had he been admitted to the tree after 
the fall, would have regained that life which he had lost, nor 
would he have died afterwards, but would have been transferred 
from the corporeal into the spiritual state of existence. He 
rejects, however, the opinion which ascribes the life-giving power 
to the nature of the tree; according to him it was a life-giving 
tree, solely in virtue of the power of the Word. Calvin explains 
the name of the tree hence, namely, that it should be a symbol 
and memorial (symbolum ac memoriale) of the life received from 
God; not that internally in the tree there was any power, but 
in so far as the grace of God was sealed to man in the use of it, 
he constituted it a tree of life. And man, as oft as he partook 
of the tree, was to remember from whence he had life. After 
the fall, however, God took away from him at once the sign and 
the pledge of life with life itself; in this connection a reference 
is drawn to the sacraments generally. 

With this turn of the subject we may rest, and append to it 
our concluding explanatory observations. In making these, we 
shall receive small help from the allegoric and mythic interpre- 
tations so much in vogue in the period of enlightenment, which 
began in the preceding century; for if paradise itself and the 
whole history of its epoch is to be struck out by a few general 
sentences, the trees of paradise can no longer be a subject of 
inquiry; and the difficulties of the narrative remain precisely 
where they were. The more modern interpretation, however, 
having been justified by the investigation and recognition of its 
historical basis, we have a foundation laid for the remarks which 
follow. 

III. Critical remarks and the result of Interpretation. 

The interpretation of the tree of life which prevailed in an- 
cient Christianity, and in the middle ages, and which adheres to 
the corporeity of the tree and goes no farther, came to be ques- 
tioned by the scholastic divines; on the ground too of their 
authority, Aristotle, who in his Metaphysics (ii. 4), ridicules 
the heathen fables, according to which, the gods, by eating of a 
particular food, became immortal, while others who did not eat 
thereof were subject to death: and this objection they by no 
means satisfactorily dispose of. If we take, however, Holy 
Scriptures for our guide, consulting the use and wont of its 
language, and gauging the circle of its ideas as has been above 





* Interpret. of Gen. ii. 9. 
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done, we shall by no means find this view confirmed; on the 
contrary, we shall see that in both the Old and New Testaments, 
wherever the idea of tree and of the tree of life itself occurs, they 
are always employed in a moral or spiritual sense. Itis true the 
opposite conception is grounded upon the words of the original 
record, and more particularly on the language of God employed 
at the expulsion. But this is misinterpreted ; the true sense will 
appear by a comparison of the two trees, and by deriving a crite- 
rion of the inner and spiritual sense from what is related as 
matter of fact. ' 

Opposed to each other in their effects, stand the tree of 
life, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, as the tree 
of death. By eating of the latter our first parents became sub- 
ject to death corporeally. It appears, however, from the cir- 
cumstance that the warning against eating of the tree bears that 
on the day on which they should eat of it, they should surely 
die, though on this day they died not bodily, that spiritual death 
was orignally held in view as the ground of corporeal death ; 
for in consequence of the separation between soul and spirit, and 
the decomposition of the powers of the soul, the bond between 
the body and the soul will be loosened, and the former will 
finally fall to pieces of itself. It agrees with this, that in regard 
to the tree of life, the effect of its fruit was to produce first and 
directly the life of the spirit in God, and the life of man with 
God, and thereafter internally and by its nourishing and 
strengthening powers, to secure the life of the body and defend 
it against decomposition. For the fruits of the other trees of 
the garden were already sufficient for the mere sustenance and 
support of the body; and besides, a special tree of life which 
did neither more nor less than the others (and a perishable food 
could not produce an imperishable life) would have had no 
object. 

Nor is this purpose of the tree controverted by the reason, 
wherefore fallen man was removed from the tree of life, viz., 
“est he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and 
eat and live for ever ;” as if God would prevent his obtaining 
eternal life in the body. This was unnecessary. For it is cer- 
tain that no tree in the world could bear such fruit—even the 
cross itself has not borne any such fruit—whereby the divine 
order should be overturned, and the consequences of sin produced 
by an internal organic and moral necessity should be frustrated ; 
although there are some doctors in the Church, as we have seen, 
who hesitate not to ascribe a magical power such as this to the 
tree of life. The reason referred to rather confirms the view 
which holds that the fruit of the tree of life was to nourish the 
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spiritual life. For when God means to prevent Adam from 
eating of this tree and living for ever, after he has just before 
said, “ Behold, the man is become as one of us ;”’ the connec- 
tion shews the purpose to be to prevent Adam from eating of 
the tree of life and living for ever, as one who has become as 
God. This too he had become, since he had set himself free 
from God, and had opposed himself to him as an independent 
being. But now, through eating of this tree, he must not render 
the position he had taken against God eternal. For if the tree 
had the power of communicating everlasting life, then it must, 
taken up into the life of sin, have conferred on it duration, and 
under these circumstances, the eating of the tree of life would 
have been an “eating to condemnation.” This necessarily fol- 
lows from the matter itself. But more, since in the representa- 
tion of fallen man, the tree of life might give him a new impulse, 
and lead him deeper into error and sin if he believed that the 
sensible eating of the fruit could again make good the loss which, 
according to appearance, the sensible eating of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil had produced ; it would be that as 
sin, so salvation, through a misunderstanding of the word of 
God, was placed in the eating of material food from the one tree 
and the other, or a life-giving power would be ascribed to the 
tree of life itself apart from the power of God. Both must have 
had the effect of removing man farther from God, and of con- 
firming him in his ungodliness, 7.e., in his independent position 
against God. According to this, the prohibition against eating 
of the tree of life had this meaning ;—man shall not lead an 
eternal life of sin, and thus escape that judgment of obduracy to 
which “the murderer from the beginning” was subjected.— 
There is then in the words of God nothing less than irony ; but 
at the same time not the intention to prevent a contradiction 
between the divine promise and threatening ; that the eating of 
the one tree has life, and that of the other death as a conse- 
quence; if man had partaken of both, then in case of death 
would the first have been made to appear ineffectual, and in case 
of life the other. For the promise which lies in the name of 
the tree of life is not given with this sense attached to it, and 
would not have prevented the eating of its fruit from strengthen- 
ing the effect of the transgression of the commandment. 

But this is its purport; if the banishment from paradise is 
looked on not at all in the light of disfavour on the part of God, 
but as an act of divine clemency ; a view embraced by the oldest 
divines (although they chiefly regard the eternal life of the body). 
Thus Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, in the second century, 
expresses himself: “in this God has done man an act of great 
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benevolence by taking away eternity from him when he was in 
sin.” In the same manner Ephraem Syrus explains the divine 
intent ; “that they might not, if they did eat of this tree and 
lived for ever, perpetually remain in this dreadful state.” 
Chrysostom likewise sees in the good-will of God to man the 
cause of the expulsion ; “it was much more a matter of careful 
providence than of disfavour.” In like manner in opposition to 
the effect which the nearness of paradise generally might have 
exerted on the consciousness of fallen man, the removal from it 
is granted in the Christian oriental book of Adam, although with 
some mythic embellishment.’ “When the Lord drove man 
forth from the garden, he would not suffer him to dwell on its 
southern boundary, because the north wind when it blew would 
have carried the sweet fragrance of its trees towards the southern 
side; and Adam was not to smell the sweet perfume of the trees, 
and forget the transgression, and console himself for what he 
had done, and, satisfied by the fragrance of the trees, neglect 
repentance for the transgression. The merciful God, therefore, 
the rather made Adam dwell in the region west of the garden.” 

But the opinion that the fruit of the tree of life should effect 
immortality of the body, can alone find a shew of support in the 
words of God used at the expulsion from paradise. For this 
effect is not expressed in the name “THE TREE OF LIFE” (and 
we have nothing else to build upon); just as little as it is 
expressed in “the waTEeR oF Lire” which Christ promised to 
give (John iv. 14). This water, however, is only meant in a 
spiritual sense. But if the tree of life was a real tree, no matter 
of what kind, or sui generis, the question is, How could this 
material fruit produce a spiritual effect ? 

2. The opposing question will lead the way to the answer: 
How could the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
have that effect which it manifestly possessed? Now it is clear 
that the tree of the knowledge of good and evil received its 
character from the word of God, which set it on the dividing line 
between good and evil; and that it became destructive through 
the choice of man, who transgressed the command. Thus the 
tree takes up the position merely of a material means between 
the divine word and the human act. It is the ancient and 
general conviction amongst the theologians of the church, that 
it was not the fruit of the tree which caused the harm, but only 
the transgression. It agrees with this, that in the tree of life it 
was not the mere fruit which profited, but the obedience and the 
gift of grace. Therefore, if the tree of life had the power, in 





‘ From the Ethiopic translated by Dillmann. Géttingen, 1853, p. 13. 
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virtue of the divine word, to afford nourishment to everlasting 
life, this its fruit afforded; and it would have had this effect if 
man had partaken of it in faith in this word, and after he had 
of his free will resolved to tread the path of life. We see then, 
that the tree thus presents itself as a material means to a spi- 
ritual end, or as a sign to which grace is united. 

But this is the very idea of the sacraments. And the com- 
parison with the sacraments of the New Testament was employed 
in the oldest times to illustrate the power and effect of the 
paradisiacal tree of life. Thus Theodoret explains it, “as the 
water of baptism is called living water,—not as if it had another 
nature, but because by means of this water, divine grace bestows 
eternal life; in like manner has the tree of life been so called by 
God. A comparison with the Lord’s Supper leads in the same 
direction ; to that indeed the ancients gave the name “ medicine 
of immortality ” (pdpyaxov dBavacias)." We are here reminded 
of a similar sentiment expressed by Jacobus Sarugensis in his 
sermon on the expulsion of Adam out of paradise (in which 
Philoxenus of Mabug concurs);’ the tree of life could have 
given him eternal life if he had eaten of it, because the mystery 
of Christ was concealed in it; although the nearness of Christ 
is here rather meant personally than sacramentally. It is con- 
trasted with the sacrament, as shewn by a famous expression of 
Augustine’s in reference to the partaking of this fruit; for his 
words, according to the mode of speech then used, are to be 
taken in a wider sense.” But Bonaventura understood this 
sentiment in a narrower sense, in reference to the sacrament, 
and accordingly he comments thus: the tree of life would 
have given immortality (exclusively of a power thereto dispos- 
ing, after the manner of the balsams which preserve the body 
from corruption) by divine power resting in it as in a sacra- 
ment, just as it is said of the sacraments, that they com- 
municate grace although they do not themselves produce it. 
This sacramental significance is farther developed in the ex- 
planations of the reformers above alluded to, especially Calvin ; 
so much so, that the difference between the sacramental doctrine 
of the Lutheran and Reformed churches (here indeed that of 
Zwingli) reflects itself in the diverse interpretations. The latter 
appears bare enough, if, according to Calvin, the tree is only a 
symbol and memorial of the life, which those who partake have 
received from God; so that it bears simply the name without 





“ Ignat. Hp. ad Ephes., chap. xx. He has also the opposite expression, 
Oavacimov pappaxov, Lp. ad Trall., chap. vi. 

* Both in Moses Barcepha (who, however, opposes this view), Comment. de 
Paradiso. ” In lignis ceteris erat alimentum, in illo autem sacramentum. 
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any independent significance: yet it means somewhat more when 
he immediately afterwards calls it a pledge (pignus). According 
to Luther the tree had certainly a life-giving power in itself (if 
only in the material sense); not because of its nature, but 
“since the word was resident in the tree.” The appreciation 
of the tree of life according to this analogy has found consider- 
able acceptance, especially among the Calvinists, but also in the 
Lutheran and Catholic churches. It is also fully justified, not- 
withstanding there is a difference of ground, which may not be 
ignored between this import of the tree of life and the two 
sacraments; according to which the former could have availed 
to the preservation of man not fallen, while the latter are offered 
for the redemption and regeneration of man who has sinned ; 
with this difference in their appointment, the reality—that 
grace is coupled to a material means—is not touched. 

3. If this be the sense, it cannot be expected that the first 
man should have eaten of the tree of life: nor is it said in the 
Mosaic account that he did eat of it, although in the planting 
of the garden in which Adam is placed, the two trees are named. 
But neither in the words of God to Adam in regard to the 
allowed and the forbidden fruit, nor in the words of Eve wherein 
she repeats them, is there any reference to the tree of life. And 
even if it were included in “all the trees” of which they might 
eat, yet the last discourse of God after the fall, besides the 
ordination which keeps man away from it, seems to assume that 
he had not previously eaten of it. If this accident is excluded, 
how, it may be asked, should he have recognized it at all? He 
could not distinguish it in itself, since neither the opposition 
between good and evil, nor that between life and death, was yet 
developed to his consciousness. It was only after the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil had become, by his eating of it, a 
tree of death, that the conception of life and of the tree of life 
could arise in his mind. He must also have experienced it in 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil through the prohibition, 
if he had withstood the temptation, and thus placed himself on 
the side of good in the opposition between good and evil. Till 
then, as long as he remained in immediate relation to God, he 
was not in a state which fitted him for a communication of 
divine life; he did not require the fruit of the tree of life; it 
would have availed him as little as it would a child who “ dis- 
tinguisheth not,” to have received the consecrated bread and 
wine of the supper (1 Cor. xi. 29). On the other hand, this 
fruit appears as the reward of victory, if man had withstood 
temptation—as Theodoret says, and after him the later Greeks: 
it would have been at the same time a means of strengthening 
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him, as he proceeded on the way of life upon which he had 
already entered. 

Here the difference shews itself between this tree and that 
of the knowledge of good and evil, in that the fruit of the latter 
irrevocably produced death, when once eaten of, while the fruit 
of the tree of life would have required renewed partaking of. 
For through one transgression the breaking of the law generally 
took place, and the rupture of communion with God was effected, 
which is itself death; whereas the life of the spirit, as also that 
of the body, requires continued nourishment; and that too in 
the religious, moral development, in order to arrive out of the 
isolation of its motives and their conditioned consequence, at 
the absoluteness of the holy everlasting life. Upon this path, 
if the decision respecting the tree of knowledge, instead of being 
to death had been to life, the fruits of the tree of life might 
have been a means to arm with ever fresh powers, until the 
transit into a higher sphere had elevated the soul above the 
sensible sign, and placed it in uninterrupted communion with 
God. To this points the symbol of the tree in the Revelation 
of John, with all its monthly fruits, which invite to their con- 
tinual enjoyment. And this too is developed in the conception 
of the ancient church, that after the isolated partaking of the 
Holy Supper on earth, the members of the Church expect some 
day an eternal repast. 

Midway between these boundaries, which reach from paradise 
to the completion of the kingdom of God, is the coming of the 
Son of Man in the flesh, who was sent to do away the conse- 
quences of the first sin, and to introduce into blessed communion 
with God. Thus the fruits of the tree of life, which is in the 
city of God, are his gifts; that is, above all, the communi- 
cation of himself, the partaking of the life, which comes from 
God; and the tree which bears such fruits is nothing but Him- 
self. Accordingly, the tree of life in paradise, notwithstand- 
ing its historical reality, is a type of the person of Christ. This 
symbolization we have to consider more closely according to its 
development in Scripture and the ancient church. 


[To be continued.] 
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SOME OF THE MORE MODERN EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Ir will scarcely be denied that England has now fairly entered 
on her career of religious scepticism. She has indeed never 
been without sceptics ; who have moreover given to the world, in 
forms more or less complete, the reasons of their doubts, and 
the conclusions, positive or negative, at which they had arrived. 
But these thinkers and writers were comparatively few; they 
were not in sympathy with any considerable class of society, and 
they were answered not by arguments, but by contemptuous 
silence or persecution. It was assumed that they must be in 
the wrong, and wholly in the wrong; that Christianity was so 
plain, and the proofs of it so convincing, that it was impossible 
for any body to doubt its truth unless he had some base reason, 
amounting almost to a moral insanity, for wishing it to be 
untrue. The public utterance, in speech or print, of disbelief or 
doubt was regarded as an insult to the British understanding, 
an immeasurable injury to public morality, and even a breach 
of the common law of the land. Divines taught their hearers 
to resist the attacks of infidels by no armour so feeble and un- 
proved as logic and criticism, but rather by the prayer, “O turn 
away mine eyes, lest they behold vanity, and quicken Thou me 
in Thy way.” In truth, divines themselves had eyes that were 
not well fitted for a close inspection of those vanities which 
“infidel” writers presented to them for examination; nor, with 
a few great and illustrious exceptions, were either their tempers 
or their beliefs at all likely to emerge with honour from a conflict 
with scepticism. Even though their enemy might not win, it 
was quite certain they themselves would lose ; and perhaps the 
very best thing such defenders of the faith could do,—was to do 
nothing. 

It is not the object of this paper to investigate the causes 
which have increased the number, not only of thinkers and 
writers who find it impossible to accept the creed of Christen- 
dom, but also of those in all classes of society who give to such 
thinkers and writers a ready and half-sympathizing attention ; 
and which have entirely changed the method of their treatment. 
It is at any rate certain that causes have been operating which 
have produced that effect. It has often been asserted, that the 
Reformation itself in this country was simply one form of ra- 
tionalism ; that it consisted essentially in a denial of what was 
deemed unreasonable in the Popish system, and that it made 
the Scriptures, provisionally at least, the test of what was or 
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was not unreasonable. Unquestionably Protestantism is a form 
of rationalism ; though it is by no means true that it consists 
essentially of denials. Its place in the history of opinions de- 
termined both its name and form ; but it is substantially a protest 
against denials, and a denial of negations. It is founded upon the 
belief that the Popish system had obscured the truth, had inter- 
rupted the free intercourse of human spirits with God, and that 
it was based upon the assumption that God and man were not 
united in the incarnate Word. Under the form of a protest, 
the benefit which it really accomplished was this ;—it removed 
the veil by which Popery was hiding the truth; it restored that 
access into the Divine presence which priestcraft had interrupted ; 
it re-affirmed the union of God and mankind in Christ, by deny- 
ing those doctrines and abolishing those ceremonies which im- 
plied that that union had yet, by some ecclesiastical or priestly 
devices, to be brought about. 

At the same time, the fact that Protestantism, though essen- 
tially positive, was negative in form, has had a very marked 
effect upon the course of theological speculation in all Protestant 
countries ; and the substitution of one test of reasonableness for 
another, was plainly an example that could be followed to almost 
any extent whatever. General councils are a better test than 
the opinions or decrees of individual Popes. The councils of the 
first three centuries are a better test than the councils of the 
centuries, turbulent and unprincipled, which followed them. The 
Scriptures, said the Protestant reformers, are a better test than 
either councils or Popes, whatever century they may belong to. 
But is it not obvious, that the question must sooner or later 
have been asked, What is it by which all these tests are them- 
selves tested? How do we know, by what criteria do we deter- 
mine, that councils are better than Popes, and the first three 
centuries more trustworthy than the fifth three? By what tests 
can we ascertain that the Scriptures are superior to the canons 
and articles of religion, that have been elaborated and authorized 
by the Church? Why should not those who have questioned, 
one after another, all the recognized organs of truth and infalli- 
bility, be themselves also questioned, and compelled to justify 
those pretensions of authority which they put forth on behalf of 
the Bible? The historical conditions of Protestantism have 
produced this result—that in almost all Protestant countries, 
reformation must take the form of revolution ; and our religion 
itself, like Socrates, goes about making men doubt, and leads 
them to the knowledge of truth through the perception of their 
own ignorance and mistakes. So it has come to pass that a 
kind of Biblical criticism has at last become prevalent, and is 
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receiving at last a hearty welcome in this country, which may 
well be called rational, because it aims not at certain pre- 
determined conclusions, but at the reasons on which they are 
based ; and sceptical, because without pledging itself either to 
affirm or deny, it insists upon thorough examination and satis- 
factory evidence. This kind of criticism is now adopted, at least 
professedly, both by the orthodox and the heterodox; and by 
both parties a criticism, even of the Bible, would justly be con- 
sidered contemptible, which should be content to be irrational 
or blindly credulous. 

This is admitted not for Protestantism only, but for Chris- 
tianity itself, by some of those who most firmly believe the 
Christian Scriptures, and who are thoroughly persuaded that 
those Scriptures are sure to gain the confidence and reverence of 
mankind by a complete and scientific examination. ‘ The very 
nature of Christianity,” says Dr. Ebrard,* “ involves the intro- 
duction of criticism into the sphere of theology. For if it be 
truly the redemption ordained by God from all eternity, but 
brought to completion at a certain time and in a certain place; 
though the need of redemption must exist in every man, and 
therefore the postulate of redemption develope itself with more 
or less purity apart from the historical fact; yet this fact could 
never be made known to distant nations or succeeding ages in 
any other way than through the ordinary channels, viz., oral 
tradition or written records. But these writings, together with 
their contents, necessarily come within the scope of the same 
historical criticism as every other monument of history. And 
the same questions must be asked and answered respecting 
authenticity, credibility, integrity, and age.” These questions 
then are in this country beginning to be asked; and they are 
asked, as they ought to be, by those who occupy the position of 
religious guides of the nation. The books that a few years ago 
would have been considered infidel are written now, not by men 
of lax principles and vicious lives, but by bishops and priests— 
men who cannot be suspected of any dislike to religion, or any 
cynical contempt even for the mistakes of their fellow-creatures. 
Still there are many things which combine to render the rational 
scepticism, the wise and reasonable enquiry at which this coun- 
try has now arrived, exceedingly perilous. The great majority 
of Christian people have been taught not to accept the Bible 
because it contains the truth, but to accept the truth because it 
is contained in the Bible. They have not been taught to expect 
a revelation, because the knowledge of God granted to every 
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human spirit is of a kind to render it probable, if not certain, 
that yet further knowledge of Him will be granted ; but they 
have been taught that without the Bible they would have no 
knowledge of God at all. They have almost come to believe, 
though they do not see clearly that they are believing it, that 
they depend upon the Bible for God, not upon God for the Bible ; 
and that therefore if any part of the Bible were proved to be 
inaccurate or fallible, the very foundations of all religion and 
morality would be destroyed. Unquestionably, if the truths 
which the Bible contains could be disproved, the foundations of 
morality and religion would be destroyed. But those founda- 
tions are laid not in any printed book, but in the Being of God 
and the nature of man. The beauty and truth of Scripture 
could best be seen in the full light of perfect knowledge; and 
knowledge, in this world at least, is the knowledge of good and 
evil, of pro and con, of friend and enemy. Our knowledge of 
what the Bible is will be all the fuller and deeper if its enemies 
accuse it of being something else, and if their accusations can 
be proved false. In the canonization even of the inspired writers 
we can scarcely afford to dispense with the services of a devil’s 
advocate. But Christian people have been encouraged to be- 
lieve that all enquiry which assumes the possibility of the Bible 
being mistaken, is dangerous, and even sinful. It is allowable 
to interpret the Scriptures, and even in some cases adroitly to 
explain them away ; but whatever is furnished by a careful exe- 
gesis, and which cannot be removed by any critical casuistry, that 
at any rate must be held “ for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer.” One of the very numerous ill effects of this method of 
treatment is, that very many people commence even a reverent 
and prayerful examination of those many Biblical questions which 
are becoming more popular and pressing every day, with a trou- 
bled conscience, a fear that they are doing wrong, a foreboding of 
disaster to their spiritual life, which too often produces the very 
evil that is so much dreaded; an utter incapability of imparti- 
ality, and not seldom a reactionary extravagance either in the 
direction of disbelief or superstition. Timid people, whose piety 
is far greater than their intellectual power, may well be reminded 
that their experience of the love of God, and their actual deli- 
verance more and more from sin and from superstitious terrors, 
are rendered in no degree less real by any of the battles of the 
critics, which ever side may win. They should be encouraged, 
where the two are in conflict, to trust their personal experiences, 
about which they cannot be mistaken, rather than their literary 
judgments, which are much more likely to be wrong than right. 
The truths of Scripture commend themselves to every man’s 
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conscience in the sight of God; the place which the Bible occu- 
pies in literature, its antiquity, its authenticity, its genuineness 
and the like, can be determined only by the scholar. But if any 
man, layman or divine, possesses the necessary literary quali- 
fications, in proportion as he possesses them, Biblical criticism 
of the very boldest kind is neither unlawful nor unsafe. The 
only necessary condition, and one to be in all cases rigorously 
exacted, is, that it de criticism, and not dogmatism; and that 
conclusions, whether orthodox or heretical, shall be not assumed 
but proved. ; 

Much Biblical criticism,—criticism of all parts of the Bible, 
has been imported into this country from Germany, for which 
we owe Germany many thanks. But the criticism, the native 
English criticism at present attracting most attention, is occupied 
with the earlier portions of the Old Testament. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why these should have been chosen as the 
first points of examination ; for to say points of attack would 
imply the charge of a hostile spirit, which cannot fairly be 
brought against our most conspicuous English critics. But the 
question has already been raised, and is every day becoming 
louder, What is the relation of these early books to the New 
Testament? Can the miracles in Egypt, and the wonders 
wrought by Joshua, be rejected simply as miracles upon any 
principles which would not require us to disbelieve the incarna- 
tion, the miracles, and the resurrection of the Son of God? Nay, 
is not Jesus Christ Himself the one comprehensive miracle of all 
history? Does He not enter into the course of events in a man- 
ner wholly supernatural? The mystery in His case is not in 
the things that He does, but in what He himself is. If He were 
removed from history, if the Christ of Christendom were changed 
into an idea or a mistake, it would be a matter of importance, 
microscopically minute, what became of the five books of Moses. 
In fact, if this change could be effected, not for the few, but for 
the many; if the Christ of the apostles and the evangelists, 
with all that has proceeded from Him, could be removed from 
Church and State, from society and the individual, even from art 
and science and trade; if all that is distinctively Christian could 
be completely abstracted from all literature and experience and 
life, a revolution would have been effected, with which all other 
revolutions, social and political put together, would not be worth 
comparing. The Cross even would be no longer a symbol of 
human perfection and self-sacrificing love, if the Crucified One 
were no more than a well-meaning but unhappy fanatic, reaping 
the fruit of his own delusions and mistakes. It is the love of 
Christ, being who He was; it is the poverty of One so divinely 
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rich; it is the condescension of One so infinitely glorious, which 
has turned the world upside down. 

It must surely be satisfactory even to such writers as M. 
Renan, Mr. Mackay, and the Westminster Reviewers, that their 
books and criticisms have given the acutest pain to almost all 
Christian people who know anything about them. We are 
being continually urged to read such books as M. Renan’s Vie 
de Jésus without bias ; but that elegant and accomplished writer 
cannot possibly expect, nor even sincerely desire this. We must 
surely believe him to be an earnest man writing from the love 
of truth; we must take it for granted that he is zealous in the 
pursuit, and bold in the utterance of truth, because he has per- 
ceived the intimate and indissoluble connection between truth 
and goodness, a sound theory and a correct life; but anybody 
who is himself in earnest, must needs desire the sympathy and 
confidence of those who are in earnest themselves. M. Renan 
would scarcely care to be met by some such answer as this, 
after he has taken the trouble to write a book, ‘ My good sir, 
you write extremely pretty French, you are no doubt a very 
clever, brilliant sort of man, and at any rate you have managed 
so successfully to hit the popular taste, that your copyright 
must by this time have become a very considerable property ; 
but you surely don’t expect us to be at all seriously concerned 
by what you have written. You well deserve all the pecuniary 
profit your work will bring, for furnishing us with a new sensa- 
tion in these somewhat dreary times ; you have a charming style, 
and it’s really quite delightful to hear you say so coolly what 
will drive all good people into a towering passion, and disturb 
the peace of many a simple soul. At the same time, those poor 
creatures who are so much moved by what you have written, are 
hardly worth your cleverness, for they don’t clearly understand 
the merits either of their own position or of yours; and we who 
do—well, to tell you the truth, we don’t care a single straw 
about the matter. You may do exactly what you like for us 
with the life of Jesus. If you choose to rest in the pretty theory 
contained in your book, by all means stop there; if you like to 
go back again to the old Catholic creeds, by all means go; it 
will only be giving the world another new sensation ; or if you 
would like to plunge into sheer chaos, pray take the plunge 
without a moment’s hesitation; for our own part, though it 
may not sound flattering, we would not give a pin to choose 
which you do. It is not for men gifted with so philosophical 
an indifference that such a man as M. Renan would care to 
write. So he will not be surprised, and he ought not to be 
offended, that his book has been received with profound horror 
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and unspeakable aversion, by people who are in such unmistake- 
able earnest that they are, at the least, foes with whom he need 
not be ashamed to fight, and whom it would be a genuine 
triumph to conquer. 

To the majority of Christian people in this country, whether 
churchmen or dissenters, Jesus Christ is not a theory or a 
doctrine; He is a personal friend. It may be very silly and 
mystical ;-it may be a relic of those exploded absurdities which 
ought to have died away with the old philosophies, when the 
world was glorified and redeemed by the advent of Positivism ; 
but silly or not, there are thousands of people, not otherwise 
insane or irrational, accurate scholars, men of science, physicians, 
lawyers, shrewd and upright men of business, who do believe 
that Jesus Christ is not simply a good man who was crucified 
and buried some eighteen centuries ago; they believe that He is 
living still, and that, in that region of their life of which the 
senses take no cognizance, their spirits have actual fellowship 
with Him. They believe that in some wondrous way He can 
speak to them, and they to Him; they believe that He is 
Himself the source of all they have of goodness and light; 
they believe that when they are in trouble, He comforts them ; 
aud they know that there have been thousands and tens of 
thousands who believed that when they were dying He came to 
them, the Resurrection and the Life, delivering them from the 
powers of darkness, and translating them to heavenly habita- 
tions. And those who believe this, and much more than this, 
of Jesus Christ, read M. Renan’s book with an indescribable 
shock of horror and grief; not from mere pedantry or bigotry, 
but because it bids them believe that He who has been to them 
hitherto their soul’s life and completest treasure was no more 
than a poor peasant, winning the love of gentle Nazarene 
maidens, filled with a most tender belief that God was His 
Father, and the Father of all, and longing in some weakly 
charming way to make all about Him believe that ; that meeting 
with men of harder heart and less sensitive honour than His 
own, and becoming familiar, as He grew to manhood, with the 
bustle and crowds of cities, where men were living far more for 
what seems, than for what is, He began to think that the truth 
of God could never find its way into the hearts of men in such 
a world as this, unless its real character were for a time con- 
cealed by some slight disguise of well-intended dissimulation ; 
that as His simple ardour changed into a fanatic zeal which more 
and more consumed Him, He became not unwilling to avai] Him- 
self of popular delusions, and the groundless hopes that were 
cherished by the people of His age and nation; that having 
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assumed a position half unconsciously, which did not really 
belong to Him, He tried as well as He could to play the part 
which He had chosen for Himself in the solemn drama of life ; 
that He affected to work miracles which He knew He did not 
work, and connived at frauds scarcely less impudent than blas- 
phemous ; that death found Him disappointed and in agony, torn 
by the conflicting emotions of a pure and simple heart hurried 
away into insincerity, a divine zeal defiled by human ambition. 

But M. Renan’s book is not the only one which has pre- 
sented us with a totally new and original account of the life of 
Christ, differing very widely from that of the New Testament 
and the creeds. It may perhaps then be the most useful arrange- 
ment of what we may have to say upon these different versions, 
if we first of all determine what the New Testament account of 
the life of Jesus really is; and then examine some one or two of 
the substitutes which have been offered us for the Jesus Christ 
of the New Testament and the Church ; and then enquire what 
there is in modern philosophy or science, or the canons and re- 
sults of criticism, which may seem incompatible with the evan- 
gelists and the creeds. It may not be possible to keep these 
three divisions completely separate, but they are at least suf- 
ficiently distinct for the object of this paper. 

It would not be difficult to justify almost every article, both 
of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed, by quotations from those four 
letters of St. Paul which are allowed to be genuine, and accepted 
as a basis of criticism by Dr. C. F. Baur, and those very few 
scholars who with him constitute what is called the Tiibingen 
School. We may note moreover in passing, that this very pre- 
tentious name—the “Tiibingen School,” is extremely mislead- 
ing. Even the Westminster Review’ acknowledges that it is a 
periphrasis for Baur. Very few persons will dispute the great 
attainments and acuteness of this learned German, though in a 
mere counting and even weighing of authorities, he counts in 
such a country as Germany for, at the most, not much more 
than one. Learning, research, and a style of criticism that com- 
bines at once the advantages and disadvantages of the use of the 
microscope, are by no means monopolized by Dr. Baur, nor even 
by what we may call, as we choose, either the advanced or the 
heterodox party. The influence of Baur and his few followers 
upon minds of a certain order, both in his country and in ours, 
is as good an example as could be given of a sort of bias which 
is quite as real and quite as dangerous as the bias of the ortho- 
dox. If the one is the bias in favour of conservatism, the other 
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is the bias in favour of change. If the one is a weak-minded 
prejudice in favour of everything that is old or established, the 
other is an equally weak-minded prejudice against whatever is 
old or established. Both these prejudices are different forms of 
a blind love of thoroughness and consistency. The watchword 
of the one is, Keep the whole, or you must lose the whole. The 
watchword of the other is, Destroy the whole, or you must keep 
the whole. Indeed it must be an overwhelming force of evidence 
that has compelled Dr. Baur to retain as genuine the Epistles to 
the Galatians, Romans and Corinthians; for, granting their 
Apostolic authority, those four Epistles do either contain, or 
carry along with them, nearly everything for which a Christian 
would contend. 

It is not difficult to perceive by how many forces, wholly 
different from genuine criticism, minds of a certain order are 
often hurried, even against their will, into great extravagances 
of doubt and disbelief. They are naturally of an enquiring and 
liberal spirit ; they are disgusted with the bigotry, and ashamed 
even of the earnest convictions which are based, not upon a 
thorough knowledge of what may be considered the right side, 
but upon a complete and wilful ignorance of what is supposed 
to be the wrong side. They begin their course of innovation by 
expressing the commonly believed opinions in new and inde- 
pendent forms, or perhaps in older and more Catholic forms. 
They take refuge from the inexactness and blundering incon- 
sistencies of popular “ evangelicalism,” in the authorized formu- 
laries of those churches, which even modern “ evangelicalism ” 
can scarcely repudiate without committing a kind of suicide, 
They begin to be looked upon with suspicion. Why should they 
object to say what all the evangelical world is saying, whether 
it happens to be in the creeds and formularies of a church or 
not? What difficulty can they find in expressing in the ordinary 
“evangelical” way the doctrine of the Trinity and the Atone- 
ment? If they do not mean what the evangelicals mean, and if 
that is their difficulty, then of course it ought to be understood 
that they are not sound in the faith, and they should be treated 
accordingly. On the other hand, if they do mean what the 
“ evangelicals” mean, why make a fuss about words and forms 
of éxpression? Why make so much ado about articles and creeds 
and liturgies, when there is “an open Bible ” for every English- 
man to consult? In fact, the suspicion against men of this 
sort hesitates at first what form it shall assume ;—whether it 
shall become in the end the suspicion of Popery, or the suspicion 
of rationalism. Meanwhile it is @ suspicion, and it bears fruit 
after its kind. The suspected men are shunned; not because 
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they are wrong, not even because the bare suspicion of their 
being wrong can put itself into a definite shape, but simply and 
solely because it is dangerous for the unsuspected to have any- 
thing to do with the suspected. Unfortunately there are very 
many cowards, and many of extremely weak intellects in all the 
professions,—even in the Christian ministry. The suspected 
man, if he be a clergyman, finds himself shut out as far as pos- 
sible from all clerical society, and forbidden to co-operate with 
his brethren even in works of common charity and benevolence. 
He finds that he is admitted into the pulpit of no church 
but his own; and that his neighbours are far too cowardly, or 
imbecile, or conscientious, or pious, or something or other, to 
take any “duty” for him. He finds, that in a way too paltry 
to be noticed, and at the same time quite real enough to be the 
cause of acute suffering, and often considerable danger, he is 
being subjected to such persecution as the familiars of the Eng- 
lish inquisition are suffered by a humane code of laws to employ. 
He is urged onwards by his natural love of enquiry, and his 
habit of free criticism in other departments of literature, and 
he is at the same time goaded on by the petty annoyances of 
narrow-minded bigots to ever-fresh enquiry; not without an 
under-current of suspicion, that the people who have been so 
unjust to himself are likely to be found, even in their theology 
and religion, selfish and tricky, and much more wrong than right. 
His free enquiry and his candid confession,—both that he is 
enquiring, and that his opinions are undergoing some modifica- 
tions,—deepen the suspicion which already exists against him. 
At this point also he often suffers almost equal damage from 
those who wish to be his friends, and from those who give un- 
mistakeable proof that they mean to be his enemies. The Uni- 
tarians, for instance, claim him as one of them. Even those who 
are farther advanced than the Unitarians in their departure from 
Catholic Christianity, boast that their principles are spreading, 
and take it for granted that the new enquirer mus¢ find out that 
every part of the old creed is absurd and unbelievable. Then the 
vulgar crew of his old persecutors raise a shout of triumph. Ifa 
Unitarian does not know a Unitarian when he sees him, who does? 
If a rationalist cannot detect rationalism under the guise of or- 
thodoxy, who can? They are deeply grieved, pious souls of course 
they are, that their poor misguided brother should have fallen 
into the abyss of infidelity; but it is no more than they had 
expected ; they have had some experience of human nature, and 
they are more and more convinced that there is no safety for 
anybody but to put away the very first suggestions of unbelief 
as the devices of the great enemy. What is to become then of 
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a man who has ventured to act upon the belief that He verily 
came into the world to be our Example, who was found once 
in the temple “asking questions.” He feels that now, even in 
the most worldly sense, he has nothing to lose. He is indignant 
and disgusted, and it is a rare mercy if he is not very angry. 
The injustice and cruelty of those who boasted that they were 
orthodox, actually create a prejudice in favour of those who are 
not orthodox; at any rate he has been cut off from those re- 
straints, beneficial and divine, which church life is meant to 
furnish, and which bigotry néver fails to destroy. So he acquires 
a “bias;’ and a “bias” is always adverse to criticism, and 
interferes wofully with the impartial application of its canons. 
The cowardice and imbecility of bigots has nothing to do with 
the Nicene Creed ; and even the impudence and dishonesty of a 
“ religious” newspaper cannot invalidate the authority of the 
four Gospels. 

But to return from this digression. We are by no means 
confined even to the four acknowledged epistles of St. Paul, 
when we try to ascertain what that life of Christ is which is 
contained in the New Testament, and accepted by the Catholic 
Church. For the Church unquestionably regards the four 
Gospels as authentic, and containing a credible and trustworthy 
history ; and if the life of Jesus given us by the four Evangelists 
is to be altered, or a new life substituted for it, that can only 
happen, because required by the results of a careful and impar- 
tial criticism, or the conclusions of genuine science. There is 
not much, even of what seems to be discrepancy, in the various 
accounts which the New Testament contains of the bare facts 
in the life of Christ. It is asserted in the Gospels and implied, 
where it is not distinctly asserted, in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles, that Jesus Christ was born into the world, that 
He wrought miracles and spoke parables, that He was regarded 
by many, and allowed Himself to be regarded by many, as the 
Messiah, that He was crucified and buried, that He rose again 
from the dead the third day, and was frequently seen by those 
who knew Him most intimately, and that He ascended to 
heaven to dwell for ever with the Father. This is a bare outline 
of what is implied throughout the New Testament. The details 
must be filled up, some of them from the Evangelists, some of 
them from St. Paul. Those parts of the Scripture account of 
Jesus Christ, which are the stumbling-blocks of science, and 
which (partly, if not chiefly, for that reason) criticism has done 
its best to get rid of, are the asserted relation of Jesus of 
Nazareth to the ‘“‘ Logos,”’ or Wisdom, or Son of God, and as 
inseparable from that, the relation of the “ Logos” Himself to 
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the Father,—the miraculous conception,—the miracles,—the 
resurrection,—and the ascension. The Apostles’ Creed contains 
no declaration of those mystic facts which constitute the first of 
these difficulties, but all the objections which can be brought 
against any of them cannot fail to lie against the Nicene Creed ; 
a portion of which it may be well to quote :— 


. IT believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
Begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of very God, Begotten not made, Being of one substance with 
the Father, by whom all things were made ; Who for us men, and for our 
salvation came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and was crucified also for us 
under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried, and the third day He 
rose again according to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father. And He shall come again with 


glory to judge both the quick and the dead; whose kingdom shall have 
no end.” 


The four Gospels, or at any rate the first three, are occupied 
almost exclusively with the life of Jesus Christ in this world, 
from the incarnation to the ascension. At the same time the 
Evangelists seem in no way startled or surprised by the astound- 
ing wonders they relate. The miracles of Christ are connected 
by the simplest conjunctions with His journeyings and teachings. 
The sacred historians are penetrated with the belief that the 
works of Jesus were for Him uatural and easy; so that their 
wonder would have been excited by the absence of those marvels 
which to our own age are so puzzling. Modern orthodoxy 
imagines that it can satisfactorily prove the Messiahship of our 
Lord, and His divinity, by the miracles which He wrought ; 
and the miracles may in fact have done something to strengthen, 
or even produce, the faith of the first disciples. But it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the modern belief is the exact con- 
verse of the belief of the Evangelists. At any rate, when they 
wrote the Gospels they had come to perceive that the miracles 
were credible and valuable, because of Him who wrought them ; 
and though the Gospels contain many indications of the slow 
growth of conviction and knowledge, even in the apostles them- 
selves, before the resurrection, yet there are indications in the 
very beginning that the miracles benefited the disciples far more 
than the crowd. “This beginning of miracles,” says St. John 
(ii. 11), “did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His 
glory; and His disciples believed on Him.” In truth, Jesus 
Christ himself described the people of His time and country as 
“an evil and adulterous generation” (Matt. xii. 39), because 
they were ever secking for mere marvels, and imagining that 
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some great blaze of light or audible voice from heaven would 
have power to remove their doubts, and secure their hearty spi- 
ritual allegiance to God’s Anointed. The age of Christ,—like 
every age of unbelief, and especially of unbelief hidden under 
the disguise of a strong and undoubting conviction, like every 
age in which old faiths are breaking up, and the instructed few 
begin to despise and pityingly tolerate, for the sake of worldly 
convenience, the superstitions of the uninstructed many,—was 
an age, not in Judea only, but throughout the Roman empire, 
characterized by the most reckless credulity, and the prevalence 
and lucrativeness of all kinds of magic arts. The miracles of 
our Lord, therefore, were in no degree wonderful as miracles ; 
and the Pharisees had no hesitation in trying to throw con- 
tempt and suspicion on Jesus Christ by attributing all the works 
He performed to the power of the evil spirit (Matt. xii. 44; 
Luke xi. 15). The wonder was that the miracles of Christ were 
so unpretending, so perfectly unselfish, and compared with the 
greedy expectations of ignorance and superstition, so very 
few. The apocryphal Gospels may help us to understand how 
much the world of that time would have tolerated and even 
admired. 

The calmness then of the account which the Evangelists give 
us of the life of Jesus can be accounted for most easily, and we 
might almost venture to say, only, by the assumption amply 
justified by the writings of St. Paul, that they viewed the 
earthly life of Jesus as neither more nor less than a manifesta- 
tion, in time, of the Eternal Word. There was no need for 
pompous style, and the meretricious ornaments of a gaudy 
rhetoric; no need for a great flourish of trumpets calling atten- 
tion to this miracle or that, as a thing wholly unprecedented, a 
sight to be stared at by the eyes of vulgar ignorance. The 
majesty of Him who had come into the world, the solemn 
mystery of the eternal Image of God’s substance manifested in 
the flesh, reduced, if not to comparative insignificance, vet, at 
any rate, to a most quiet and decorous orderliness, even the 
healing of the sick, the calming of the tempest, and the raising 
of the dead. The life of Jesus, therefore, as given in the four 
Gospels, or even in the first three alone, must be to us wholly 
incredible, a mere disorder in the history of the world and the 
course of human development, if we cannot say, “I believe in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten Son of God... . God of 
God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God... . Being of one 
substance with the Father, by whom all things were made.” 
This condition of the credibility of the Gospels is clearly ex- 
pressed and affirmed in the early verses of the fourth Gospel ; 
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and even more clearly in the Epistles that have been attributed 
to St. Paul. 

It is far beyond the object and scope of this paper, though it 
is absolutely necessary to a complete examination of the life of 
Christ, to enter at any length into the consideration of those 
various doctrines of the Logos which are most closely related to 
the teaching of St. Paul. It is important, however, to notice 
that the doctrine of the Logos is very far from being a mere 
Bible dogma. It has seemed reasonable and even necessary to 
philosophers, who were by no means prepared to confess that 
Jesus Christ was the Word made fiesh. It commended itself to 
the profound thought of the greatest of all philosophers, though 
he knew nothing whatever of our sacred Scriptures. In fact, so 
nearly akin is Platonism to Christianity, that some of the early 
fathers and church doctors were, we may almost say, the best of 
the Platonists ; and it has been argued, not without much plau- 
sibility, that even St. Paul himself was well acquainted with the 
Platonic philosophy. About this, indeed, there may be much 
reason to doubt. We may almost say with Mr. Jowett, “ that 
we cannot imagine how St. Paul could have become familiar 
with the great names of Greek and Roman history without 
ceasing to be St. Paul.”* At the same time it is true that St. 
Paul was a Platonist, at least to this extent, that every shallow 
jester who thinks a sneer a sufficient confutation of his doctrine 
of the Word of God, must understand that he has to confute not 
a few verses in the Epistle to the Ephesians only, but the whole 
of the Platonic philosophy. Indeed, we shall perhaps see further 
on that the prevalence of heresy on this matter of the eternal 
Sonship and the Word of God is in this country, at least, inse- 
parably connected with the substitution for a philosophy essen- 
tially Platonic, of a philosophy, all whose data are furnished by 
the five senses, and which was long ago demolished by anticipa- 
tion in Plato’s Theetetus. 

At any rate the Pauline doctrine of the Logos is not only 
the postulate without which Christianity is incredible ; it is also 
the postulate, in St. Paul’s belief, without which creation itself 
would have been impossible. For the Word was the instrument 
of creation, the minister of the infinite God, performing all His 
works; the revealer of Him whom no man hath seen at any time, 
but “whom,” in the language of the fourth Gospel, “ the only- 
begotten Son dwelling in the bosom of His Father declared.” 
Inasmuch as St. Paul beholds in Jesus Christ “ the image of the 
invisible God, in whom it hath pleased the Father that all fulness 





© Essay on Natural Religion, in his Epistles of St, Paul, ete., ii., p. 436, 
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shall dwell, and in whom actually does dwell all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily” (Col. i. 15, 19; ii. 3, 9), the apostle 
enters even into the holiest of all, and loses himself in the bright- 
ness of that divine light in which, through very excess of splend- 
our, all things become invisible. He receives the spirit of adop- 
tion, and can approach the Eternal One as his Father. Yet again, 
he contemplates this infinite Jehovah with ineffable awe. It is 
not in Him he dwells, but in His image, His Word, his Son; and 
the Son dwells in the Father. “ All things are yours,” he says in 
one of his letters, ‘ and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
The light of God would blind us,—no.man can see God and live. 
He, therefore, must shine upon us who is Light of Light: “If 
we hear the voice of God speaking to us any more,” said the 
Israelites, “we shall die.’ Therefore must He speak to us who is 
God of God. Indeed, according to St. Paul’s doctrine, the 
mediatorship of Jesus Christ is not a temporary expedient ren- 
dered necessary by the sin of men; it is implied in the eternal 
and unalterable relation of the Son to the Father before the 
foundation of the world. 

More necessary still, if possible, to the credibility of the life 
of Christ, is the Pauline doctrine of the relation of the Logos to 
the human race. St. Paul rises above all the phenomena of human 
history, the casting away of the Jews, the corruption of the 
first Christian communities, the perplexities and contradictions 
of the experience of every individual, and he finds hope and rest 
in the contemplation of the eternal purpose of God. He behoids 
the eternal Father determining, if we may so speak without irre- 
verence, what kind of world the world of men should be. To 
the mind of the Apostle, all things are insignificant compared 
with God and man. He sees animals and plants, and things 
without life, subject to fixed and necessary laws, which they obey 
without mistake and without virtue. They do not know how 
grand is the order of which they form a part. They have no 
sympathy with the will of Him who made them; and while they 
manifest some lower part of His being, they can in no degree 
know to what they are bearing witness. “Is this then,” St. 
Paul seems to have asked himself, “ the utmost perfection of 
which God’s creatures are capable?” Remembering how the 
Eternal Word is the mediator between God and all His works ; 
the instrument of creation, he could not doubt that “in Him all 
things were created, things in the heavens, and things on the 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or lordships, or 
dominions, or powers: all things were created by Him, and for 
Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all things consist ” 
(Col, i, 16, 17). But was there to be no completer likeness, no 
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fuller manifestation of the divine glory, than this inarticulate 
praise and unvirtuous obedience of irrational nature? St. Paul 
seems to have contemplated the Almighty as determining that 
there should be a race of beings obeying Him not of necessity, 
but freely ; not by constraint, but lovingly ; not with the bondage 
of slaves, but with the spirit of sons; a race should be created in 
the only-begotten Son, of which He should be the archetype and 
head, which should be His image as He is the image of the 
Father. As the eternal Son is holy and obedient, free and loving, 
the human race was “chosen in Him before the foundation of 
the world, that it might be holy and without blame before God 
in love.” Could this Eternal Word be fully revealed and mani- 
fested to the world, then St. Paul believed men might know the 
eternal purpose of God and the destiny of humanity. In con- 
formity with this belief, and regarding Jesus Christ as being 
actually the incarnate Word, St. Paul affirms that the race of 
men is to be seen, not in the first Adam who fell, but in the 
second man—the Lord from heaven. He declares that we live, 
die, rise, ascend again to the Father with Jesus Christ. He 
assures us that in the person of Christ, as in the eternal purpose 
of the Father, the great experiment of created and dependent 
freedom, and the slow course of human history, may be seen, not 
in a long succession of separate manifestations and a countless 
multitude of disjointed fragments, but in one divine whole. 
Christ is free and obedient, tempted and holy, dead and alive 
again, self-emptied of His glory, and exalted to the right hand of 
His Father, the perfect Son triumphant and blessed for evermore. 
That, therefore, is the purpose, the history, and the destiny of 
the human race. 

For one who believed this there could be nothing incredible 
in the incarnation of the Word; and for one who does not 
believe this, it would seem that the incarnation must be for ever 
incredible. If there be no mediation between God and man 
involved in the very being of God and the nature of man, there 
is then an infinite chasm between the divine and the human that 
no temporary expedient could be expected to bridge over. On 
the other hand, if the Word in whom men were created should 
actually become incarnate, then His life might surely be such as 
the life of Jesus Christ was according to the Evangelists. 

No one need wonder that the life of such a Christ as this 
should have seemed not incredible only, but incomprehensible, 
a series of tangled contradictions, to many of the readers and 
critics of the New Testament. Indeed that so vast a number 
of Christian people should have been found to believe it, is 
almost a greater miracle than any of those recorded in the four 
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Gospels. With the objections and heresies of the apostolic and 
sub-apostolic period, it is not the object of this paper to meddle. 
They were connected, like the doctrines of which they were the 
denials and modifications, with a philosophy both physical and 
metaphysical, widely different from that which prevails in our 
own country at the present time. Even the modern speculations 
of Germany undergo, when imported into England, a very con- 
siderable change both for better and for worse. These specu- 
lations, so far as they are related to the New Testament history, 
have been arranged by Dr. Ebrard under four classes or periods ; 
which again may be arranged in two divisions, according as 
they involve a criticism of the history itself, or of the historical 
_ books of the New Testament. For the objects of this paper, 
we are concerned chiefly with the criticisms of the history itself. 

“The first effort of negative critics,” says Dr. Ebrard,é “was to 
eliminate miracles exegetically, by means of natural explanations (Paulus, 
Venturini, Thiess). That is to say, it was either maintained that the 
Ivangelist never intended to relate a miracle (thus, in John ix. 7, Paulus 
asserts that John simply intended to mention the occurrence as an ordinary 
hydropathie cure), or that the evangelist mistook a natural phenomenon 
for a miraculous one; in which case it is the task of the expositor to 
separate the fact itself from the judgment of the Evangelist with reference 
to the fact.” 

This natural explanation of the supernatural was soon found 
to be untenable, satisfying neither friends nor foes. The next 
stage in the course of negative criticism was not to explain the 
occurrences which were doctrinally objectionable, so that they 
might still be retained as a valuable portion of the history, but 
to set them all down as unhistorical; “as myths, in fact, which 
had grown up spontaneously out of the prevailing desire to do 
honour to Jesus, and which, instead of being kept distinct from 
the history, had been admitted into the Gospels themselves.’” 
Of course, much criticism of the New Testament books them- 
selves, as well as of the history they contain, was necessary to 
give even the faintest plausibility to this theory of myths. In 
fact, the theory itself was still very vague and fluctuating 

“When Strauss appeared, and erected upon the vague conclusions of 
his predecessors his well-known hypothesis with regard to the Gospel 
history, of which the following is the general drift. In the first score 
years after the death of the Rabbi Jesus, who had made such an impres- 
sion upon his disciples that they took him for the Messiah, whose advent 
the Old Testament Scriptures had led them to anticipate, and who had 
eventually formed the same opinion of himself, a very natural desire arose 
to magnify their departed Master, by attributing to him all the cha- 
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racteristics ascribed to the Messiah in the Old Testament; and this was 
done with the pious feeling ‘that they could not have been wanting in the 
case of Jesus.’ They brought themselves to believe this; and thus com- 
pact circles of myths arose, some being pure inventions, and others grow- 
ing out of actual sayings or deeds of Jesus himself. Of these, some 
have been preserved, with their natural convergences and divergences, by 
the four Evangelists.’/ 


It is, of course, plain that Strauss’s theory, or any theory 
like his, is quite incompatible with the apostolic origin of the 
New Testament, or, at any rate, of the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. At the same time, the New Testament 
does actually exist; it must, therefore, have been produced at some 
time or other, and must have had some authors to whatever age 
they may have belonged. The problem, therefore, of Biblical 
criticism was not completely solved until the books of the New 
Testament had been rigorously examined, as well as the history 
they contain. It was necessary not only to prove that the New 
Testament history was untrustworthy and ideal, but to construct, 
from such materials as might be available, a real and trust- 
worthy history of the beginnings of Christianity. This last is 
the work undertaken by Dr. C. I’. Baur and the Tiibingen school. 

In what space remains to us, we shall examine first and 
chiefly the objections which have been brought against the New 
Testament history ; and then, that criticism of the New Testa- 
ment books by which those objections are justified. The essential 
characteristic of every modern substitute for the life of Jesus 
given us in the four Gospels is, that it is a life of Jesus without 
the supernatural. “A conviction of nature’s constancy and 
order,” says Mr. Mackay,’ “ was the necessary preliminary to a 
scientific treatment of history; for history ends where miracles 
begin. History would exhibit events in an intelligible order of 
connection and succession ; whereas miracle, denying any natural 
connection, consignus them to unintelligible chaos.” This as- 
sumption is at the foundation of all modern explanations of the 
life of Jesus Christ; and, plainly enough, if a miracle be im- 
possible, the whole Bible must be incredible. Moreover, it is 
obvious that, historically, the disbelief of miracles was not pro- 
duced by the careful and impartial criticism of the sacred books ; 
but, on the contrary, the destructive criticism of those books was 
rendered necessary by the @ priori belief of the impossibility of 
miracles. We shall, therefore, devote a few paragraphs to the 
examination of the proposition—miracles are impossible. 

It ought to be quite plain, though the contrary is almost 
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universally taken for granted, that the proof or disproof of this 
proposition must lie beyond the region of physical science, 
Physical science is confessedly only concerned with phenomena, 
and knows nothing whatever of any cause of a phenomenon, 
excepting that it is “the antecedent, or the concurrence of 
antecedents, on which the phenomenon is unconditionally and 
invariably consequent.” Modern science not only declines to 
investigate what are called efficient causes, but sometimes even 
goes out of its way to deride them. It is “ satisfied with know- 
ing that one fact is invariably antecedent, and another conse- 
quent, without looking out for something that may seem to 
explain their being so—something avev du 70 dutiov ov dv mor 
ein ditiov.”' But miracles being, in fact, departures from the 
ordinary sequences that have been observed in nature, can be 
accounted for, if at all, only by assuming the intervention of 
some of those efficient causes which physical science, as such, is 
not required to recognize. In this way they belong not to 
physics, but to metaphysics; not to natural science, but to 
theology ; and are involved, at least as possibilities, not in the 
uniformity of the course of nature, but in the will of Him of 
whose will, nature and its uniformity are a partial expression. 
In fact, the word miracle has no meaning in relation to God, or, 
at any rate, its meaning in relation to Him is wholly different 
from its meaning in relation to ourselves ; for the words natural, 
unnatural, supernatural, ordinary, miraculous, indicate a certain 
relation to human weakness or ignorance, and not to that Infinite 
Being in whom all causes and all possibilities exist eternally. 
When we speak of Him, it is almost equally correct or incorrect 
to say that He cannot work miracles, because all things to Him 
are possible; and that He alone can work them, because He 
alone can rise above that portion of nature to which His creatures 
are confined. It is plain, however, that the writers of the New 
Testament believed that the events which they recorded as 
miraculous were wholly beyond ordinary human power, were, in 
fact, what would now be described as interruptions, or contra- 
dictions, or exceptions, to the laws of nature. 


“Non sufficit ad rationem miraculi si aliquid fiat preter ordinem 
alicujus nature particularis; si enim aliquis miraculum faceret lapidem 
sursum projiciendo; ex hoc autem aliquid dicitur miraculum, quod fit 
preter ordinem totius nature: create, quo sensu Deus solus facit miracula ; 
nobis enim non omnis virtus nature create nota; cum ergo fit aliquid 
preter ordinem nature create nobis note per virtutem nobis ignotam, est 
quidem miraculum quoad nos, sed non simpliciter.”” 

h Mill’s Logic, i., 352 (third edition). i Ibid., i., 369. 
J St. Thomas (quoted by Mackay, Tiibingen School, p. 162). 
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It is scarcely worth while to notice the mere scorn of miracles 
which seems, in the judgment of writers like Mr. Mackay, a 
complete substitute for argument. Even if he were at all a 
witty man, which unquestionably he is not (for it is scarcely 
possible to find a drearier book than his Tiibingen School), it 


‘would still be unseemly, and in the worst literary taste, to 


describe the “external God” as “ the unintelligible caprice of a 
personal being, whose legs the child not unreasonably expects to 
see dangling from the sky; and whose reported ‘going down’ to 
see the Babel-builders perplexed the self-conscious school-boy 
as to the possible misconduct of the angels in his absence,’ 
Such silly profanity as this almost removes Mr. Mackay from 
the arena of legitimate Christian controversy ; but the expres- 
sion, “‘ the external God,” may serve to remind us that there are 
three postulates without which all religion is impossible. These 
three postulates are God, and man, and nature. It is not pos- 
sible for us, constituted as we are, to separate these three, but 
we can quite easily distinguish them. There is no religion 
when God is identified with man, or man with God; for in 
either case there is nothing left to worship or to be worshipped ; 
there is no difference between the two upon which a relation 
could be founded. There is no religion if God be identified 
with nature, for then man becomes the creature of mere neces- 
sity, and no worship can be rendered, nor any relations of the 
truly religious kind exist, when living persons are in subjection, 
not to a Divine Person, but to those lifeless abstractions which 
we call necessary laws. In like manner (though this is the least 
important postulate of the three), it is difficult to understand 
how there could be any religion if man were identified with 
nature, even with his own body. For then, on the one hand, he 
would be a mere thing, not differing essentially for the purposes 
of religion from a tree or a stone; or, on the other hand, the 
nobler human spirit would be without the instruments by which 
it works, without a region in which to perform its numerous 
operations, without those conditions by which its faculties are 
developed, and its goodness tested and perfected. In fact, 
nature is subordinate both to God and man; at any rate such is 
the doctrine of Holy Scripture, and has been the belief of some 
of the profoundest philosophers ; nor is the disproof of it within 
the scope of that physical science which can only investigate 
and scientifically arrange the phenomena of the world, but has 
no means of determining which phenomena are morally or 
religiously highest. The wing of a butterfly or the digestive 





* Mackay’s Tiibingen School, p. 162. 
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organs of a microscopic animal are, and must always remain, of 
greater importance to physical science than the moral govern- 
ment of the universe; for the former are within its province, 
but the latter is wholly beyond it. 

If then nature be regarded as a comparatively indifferent 
region, constructed by the free God for the use and culture and 
spiritual perfecting of the dependent freedom of man, miracles 
are not @ priori impossible, for it is quite as easy to alter as to 
make ;’ nor are they @ priori improbable, because it is by no 
means unlikely that the changes in the spiritual condition of 
free man might require some alterations, rare and exceptional, 
in that nature which is the sphere and instrument of human 
activity. Of course everybody knows that not miracles only, but 
the freedom of the buman will itself, has been denied on the 
ground of i¢s incompatibility with the uniformity of the course 
of nature; and in respect both of miracles and the will we may 
avail ourselves of a very just distinction expressed with the 
utmost clearness by Mr. J. S. Mill :— 

“Though it is a condition,” he says, “ of the validity of every induc- 
tion that there be uniformity in the course of nature, it is not a necessary 
condition that the uniformity should pervade all nature. It is enough 
that it pervades the particular class of phenomena to which the induction 
relates. An induction concerning the motions of the planets, or the pro- 
perties of the magnet, would not be vitiated though we were to suppose 
that wind and weather are the sport of chance, provided it be assumed 
that astronomical and magnetic phenomena are under the dominion of 
general laws. Otherwise the early experience of mankind would have 
rested on a very weak foundation, for in the infancy of science it could not 
be said to be known that al? phenomena are regular in their course.” 


The particular class of phenomena to which that induction 
relates which has furnished us with the laws of nature, does 
not include the very rare and exceptional occurrence, the Incar- 
nation ; and, in the form of human nature, the personal opera- 
tion in the world of the Creator Himself. If such an incarna- 
tion be impossible, its impossibility can be proved, if at all, only 
by deduction from those general principles which are furnished 
by theology and metaphysics. 

We are sometimes told that miracles could not possibly 
render any spiritual service to man, because the unbroken order 
of the universe is a far nobler revelation of God than any occa- 
sional disorder could be. This is undoubtedly true for pious 
and reverent men who know and remember that there is a God, 








? “Omne miraculum est nova creatio, et non ex lege prime creationis.”— 
Bacon, Meditationes Sacre, De Miraculis Salvatoris. 
m J.S. Mill’s System of Logic, i., p. 319 (note). 
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and that the order of the universe is a partial expression of His 
will; and who remember also that that order does very partially 
reveal God, and that notwithstanding the apparent immutability 
of the course of nature, God has not locked up His freedom for 
ever in the dungeon of matter. But are men always pious and 
reverent? Are these fundamental truths of religion always 
remembered? Is there no such thing as Atheism? No such 
thing as Pantheism? No such thing as Fatalism? No such 
thing as the worship of chance? No such thing as devil- 
worship, and the deification of selfishness? On the contrary, 
the world is full of such things. Some of them belong to the 
dawn of civilization, some to its perfect day; some are among 
the obstacles which physical science has overthrown, some are 
among the idola theatri which physical science has produced. 
Indeed, one chief objection to the credibility of those histories 
which contain the record of the miracles of our Lord, arises 
from the fact that physical science is necessarily and properly 
godless; not of course opposed to God, but concerned with His 
works rather than with Himself, and with the ordinary method 
of His operation rather than the unexhausted freedom of which 
even He can never divest Himself. In fact it does not stay to 
consider from whom the world comes, but what the world is. 

It is unhappily far from incredible that men of science might 
be found, even in our own age and country, so enamoured of the 
mere order which they have patiently contemplated, that they 
regard the presence even of the Orderer Himself as an extreme 
impertinence. They have investigated, for example, the me- 
chanical forces of the world, the conditions of motion and 
equilibrium; the forces of attraction, of gravitation and the 
like; they have measured and even weighed the sun, and the 
planets, and the fixed stars. From the forces that act at vast and 
immeasurable distances they have passed to the examination of 
those forces which act upon the ultimate particles of matter, 
when they are brought into actual contact with each other. 
They have reduced the innumerable forms of matter to some 
score or two of elements, and they have discovered the mystic 
loves and hatreds, the elective affinities, which produce the end- 
less unions and separations and recombinations of all things that 
are. They have begun to learn the secret even of the wind 
“that bloweth where it listeth,”’ and have found out that its 
very fickleness is but the playful disguise of an unchangeable 
constancy. They are sure that even the very sunshine and 
showers of April come and go in an order as unalterable as that 
in which the planets revolve. They think of their own advent 
into the world, and they take up a grain of sand and say, “TI 
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wight never have been at all, and all that I have ever done, and 
all that I ever hope to do in this world, must have been obstructed 
if this little grain of sand had lain in a different place ;”" and 
they contemplate their own nature, the body that is born and 
grows to maturity, flowers and bears fruit, withers and dies. 
Can there be anything of a man left? Have not buried genera- 
tions already experienced a resurrection? Have not the bodies 
of the dead been decomposed into earths and gases? floated 
over the world in vapours, adorned it with flowers, enriched it 
with waving harvests, fed its herds and flocks and their own pos- 
terity ; and so come to live again in the very bodies .of those 
who “build their tombs and garnish their sepulchres.” The 
world is a system of forces and materials, ever changing their 
forms and relations to each other, but never perishing; self- 
sufficient, complete and everlasting. What room is there in 
such a world for the free spirit of man, for the living presence of 
God? Is it not this of which St. John wrote, “If any man be 
enamoured of the order of the universe (tov xdcpor), the love of 
the Father is not in him?” 

If, indeed, the miracles of Holy Scripture are accepted as 
facts, then the fatalism of this nature-worship is broken for ever ; 
then the man of science must retire from the “cosmos” to wor- 
ship the Father; and must acknowledge that greater than 
nature is the God from whom nature came, and even the spirit 
of man himself, “ the roof and crown of things.” 

But we are often told also that a miracle is inconsistent with 
the immutability of God, and of those perfections which, if we 
believe in a God at all, we must attribute to Him. And so in the 
same sense is creation. Why should the infinite God change 
from the rest that was not idleness to the work that knew no 
fatigue? And why, supposing a single change, should there be 
any further change? Why should not God in a single act of 
creation, never to be repeated, complete the manifestation of 
Himself? Why not in a single utterance exhaust revelation ? 
But in truth there is no change. Nature and miracles are 
equally declarations of God’s will and manifestations of His 
Being? He would have men understand that He is wise, seeing 
the end from the beginning; that there are in Him the divine 
and eternal models of all Jaw and order ;—and, therefore, the 
course of nature is uniform. He would have men know that He 
Himself is not nature, nor bound by the laws of nature, nor com- 
pelled to move according to the course of nature ;—and, there- 
fore, the uniformity of the course of nature has been sometimes 





" Fichte’s Vocation of Man, pp. 26, 27. 
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interrupted by miraculous interpositions ; and these very inter- 
positions have brought into clear light that unchangeable wisdom 
which could recover men from atheism and sin, and the unalter- 
able love which could not bear the shame and misery of man- 
kind. 

But if miracles are not impossible and not wholly improbable, 
it is evident that the New Testament writings must be rejected, 
if at all, not because they contain the record of miracles, but for 
some other reasons. We come, therefore, to the criticism not of 
the New Testament history, but of the books in which it is con- 
tained. To criticize that criticism is indeed far beyond the scope 
of this paper; but there are two points to which it is de- 
sirable to call attention, brief as our remaining space must be. 
The first is, what we must call the fallacy of quotations. It 
would be very unfair even to insinuate that passages of Scripture 
and from the fathers are intentionally referred to by the Tiibingen 
school and their English admirers, without their being in the 
least degree appropriate to the subjects under discussion, for the 
sake of throwing dust into the eyes of careless readers. At the 
same time nothing can be more ridiculous and irrelevant than 
the mass of quotations which we find in the writings of this 
school ; and nothing is more necessary than that their readers 
should carefully examine not only every passage referred to, but 
the context out of which it is taken. It is scarcely possible to 
open even at random such a book as Mr. Mackay’s Tiibingen 
School, or any Biblical criticism article in the Westminster Review, 
without finding abundant examples of this blindness or unfair- 
ness. We are told, for instance, that at the death of St. Paul, 
Pauline Christianity (by which is meant Christianity set free 
from the fetters of Judaism) was almost obliterated; and the 
proof of this we are told (so far as Rome is concerned) is fur- 
nished by the words (2 Tim. ii. 16), “at my first answer no 
man stood with me, but all men forsook me ;” while to complete 
the absurdity, the Second Epistle to Timothy is by the Tiibingen 
School considered spurious. St. Paul himself, we are assured, is 
stigmatized as one who taught men to neglect the less important 
commandments. The passage of Scripture cited in proof of this 
is Matt. v. 19: ‘“ Whosoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, the same shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven.” We are told that St. 
Paul is denounced by the writer of the Epistle attributed to St. 
James ; and the proof of this is James ii. 20: “ Wilt thou know, 
O vain man, that faith without works is dead.” In order that 
St. Paul and St. Peter may be represented as acting in harmony, 
when in fact they were not acting in harmony, we are told that 
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St. Paul’s mission is represented in the Acts of the Apostles as 
originally Jewish. The text quoted in proof of this assertion, 
though it is almost too ridiculous to believe, is Acts xxii. 21: “And 
the Lord said unto me, Depart, for I will send thee far hence 
unto the Gentiles.”° We are told that when the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was written, there was already a well-marked anti- 
thesis between heresy and orthodoxy ; and the first of the pas- 
sages quoted in proof of this assertion is Ephesians v. 6: “ Let 
no man deceive you with vain words ; for because of these things 
(whoredom and idolatry) the wrath of God cometh upon the 
children of disobedience.” No doubt these texts are quoted in 
good faith; but if they were quoted in utterly bad faith, and 
with the clearest intention to deceive, they could scarcely, except 
for their glaring irrelevancy, have been more wisely selected. 
In fact, there is scarcely one person out of a hundred who verifies 
references; and any writer who is mean enough to try, might 
play any game he chose with by far the majority of his readers, 
by means of this fallacy of quotations. 

The indications that the Tiibingen school find in the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, and the majority of the Epistles, of 
discrepancies on the one hand, and a peculiar doctrinal or eccle- 
siastical design on the other, are derived from what we regard 
as wholly untenable interpretations of the New Testament writ- 
ings. It is quietly assumed for instance, that St. Paul’s doctrine 
of justification is irreconcilably opposed to St. James’s, and that 
in what are called the Deutero-Pauline letters, “ faith’? means 
neither more nor less than adherence to a certain doctrinal creed. 
But these assumptions, and many others like them, would be 
totally and most justly repudiated by the great majority of those 
who maintain the Pauline authorship of the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, Philippians and Colossians. But by far the gravest objec- 
tion to the Tiibingen criticism, is the assumption upon which 
every part of it rests, and which is plainly confessed in all its 
nakedness and moral impossibility, that the writers of the New 
Testament histories are mere forgers, who were, and who knew 
that they were, wholly untruthful. They intended to deceive ; 
the very object they had in view was to misrepresent the early 
age of Christianity and the teaching of Jesus Christ and His apos- 
tles. They believed that the second century, to which we are 
told most of them belonged, was not like the first century, either 
in the relation of church-parties, or in doctrine, or in ecclesias- 
tical organization. They considered the second century greatly 
in advance of the first, in these particulars : they believed it to be 





* Westminster Review, October, 1863, p. 521. 
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a great advantage that early schisms had been healed; that the 
Christian creed had been brought into a far correcter and more 
rigid form; and that the Christian communities were under the 
government of a well-defined hierarchy. But they knew quite 
well that the Christendom of the second century believed and 
boasted that “it was built upon the foundations of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
In their inmost hearts they believed that this belief was un- 
founded, and this boasting vain. They were sure that Jesus 
Christ was not what the Christendom of the second century 
believed Him to be. They were sure that the teaching both of 
Christ and the apostles was widely different from that which the 
second century was in the habit of attributing to them. But 
inasmuch as the second century did reflect its own beliefs and 
organizations upon the first age, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment perceived how extremely useful this delusion might be 
made. They wanted to strengthen the foundations of the doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical edifice of their own time; so we are told 
that they sat down and wrote a life of Jesus Christ, which they 
knew perfectly well was crammed with lies of their own inven- 
tion. They wrote a history of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
they knew perfectly well was a creation of their own imagination, 
in which every one of the apostles was deliberately and inten- 
tionally misrepresented. In the same spirit they wrote letters, 
which they deliberately attributed to one or other of Christ’s 
disciples, which were meant to be untrue both to the letter and 
the spirit of the apostolic teaching. This is the assumption upon 
which every jot and tittle of the Tubingen criticism depends. 
This is what we are to believe concerning writers who have done 
more than all other writers put together, to make men truthful 
even unto death. These are the charges brought against the 
New Testament writers by men who, if we venture in the mildest 
and gentlest way to suggest that Strauss and Baur and that set, 
have been guilty of a negligence that might easily have been 
avoided, or even fallen unintentionally into some slight mistake, 
have no answer to give us but a sneer at our miserable bigotry 
and ignorance, or some coarse and vulgar controversial Billings- 
gate. We take leave to adhere to the old belief that such a 
New Testament as the Tiibingen school offers to us, is a moral 
impossibility ; that liars and forgers dared not and could not 
have written what we find in the Gospels and Epistles. 

But we ought not to disguise from ourselves, especially in 
anticipation of that age of controversy which has fairly com- 
menced in our own country, and which is sure to take not a 
German but an English form,—that many of those who are 
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accounted orthodox, are doing not a little to prepare the way for 
the destruction of their own faith. The life of Christ in the 
world, as represented to us by the Evangelists, is and can be 
credible only when viewed in the light of the relation of the 
Eternal Word to the Father and to the human race. Apart from 
this, the chasm between the divine and human is far too wide 
for any Bible to bridge over. Enough has surely been said in 
this paper to demonstrate at any rate our own belief in what, for 
want of a better expression, we may call the “ divinity of Christ.” 
But it is not too much to affirm, that what orthodoxy is in deepest 
need of, if it would be prepared for the coming struggle, is a clear 
assertion of the Incarnation. Unfortunately some of our chief 
doctors seem to imagine that they can defend the faith, only by 
denying the true human development of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
while on the other hand the eternal Sonship and the creation of 
the race in the Word of the Father are looked upon with sus- 
picion as mystic dogmas, belonging rather to Platonism than to 
Christianity. Alas! it would only be too easy to root them out 
of the beliefs of men. It is only too easy to persuade ourselves 
and others that there is nothing nobler and diviner than what 
our five senses can recognize; and, unhappily for the tendency 
of modern thought and philosophy, nothing is plainer than that 
upon the five senses, the life of Jesus Christ given us in the New 
Testament, can in no way be made to rest. 
Wituiam Krrkvs. 








The Samaritans.—This ancient race will probably ere long have ceased to 
exist, as it has long been gradually but surely diminishing. At the present time 
the whole tribe consists of not more than one hundred and fifty persons, and as 
their laws forbid them to marry, except among their own people, there are now 
twelve young men who cannot find wives. They dwell at Shechem, and every 
Easter go up with their tents to Mount Gerizim, where they keep the Passover 
with precisely the same ceremonies which accompanied its celebration two thou- 
sand years ago. Like the Jews, they slay the Paschal lamb, and with loins 

irded and staff in hand they eat it with bitter herbs. Unlike the modern Jews 
with whom they have no dealings whatever) they have their high priest, and 
this office has ever descended in the same family. The present venerable old 
man will be succeeded by his nephew, who is now a rabbi; besides these two 
officiating priests there are six slayers, whose duty it is to kill the sacrificial 
lambs. Not only is the Passover celebrated as of old, but every rite mentioned 
in the Bible is adhered to with the greatest exactitude and minuteness. 
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P 
THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF MANETHO. 
; Part II. 
' 1. Ir is now a year since I published in this Journal the first 
' part of this paper. I then hoped that in the course of a few 
1 months I should be made acquainted with any objections to my 
c arrangement of the dynasties which might exist without my 
y knowledge, and with any evidence bearing on that arrangement 
t which I might have overlooked. These objections did not come, 
, and this additional evidence was not supplied, as early as I had 
f anticipated ; and I have therefore had to delay the appearance 
y of the second part of my paper. I believe, however, that I am 
5 now in possession of all the evidence which exists, bearing on 
if the chronology from the accession of the twenty-second dynasty 
2 to the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. Some of this has 
0 reached me in a published form; namely, 1. The genealogy of 
it the architect, Ré-num-het, son of Aah-mes-si-Nit, published by 
28 Lepsius (Denk., iii., 275 a); to which attention was specially 
at drawn by M. Deveria in his essay on the statue at Munich. 
y For my first knowledge of this essay, as well as for some 
at valuable suggestions on other points, I am indebted to C. W. 
W , Goodwin, Esq. 2. A communication of Dr. Brugsch respecting 
the eclipse in the reign of the father of Takelut, published in 
Von Gumpach’s Historical Antiquity of the People of Egypt, 
p- 29, and 3. An essay on an historical inscription of king 
Pianchi-Mériamun by Viscomte E. de Rougé, for a copy of 
which I am indebted to the kindness of the author. Some 
other valuable evidence has been communicated to me, with 
great kindness, by Rev. Basil H. Cooper; being notes taken by 
him at the Louvre relative to the inscriptions on sundry Apis 
stéles. I have also to express my obligations to R. Murray, 
Esq., of Belfast, for the loan of some rubbings taken at Thebes ; 
these are not, however, of any chronological interest, as they 
1 to contain no date. 
er 2. Taking into consideration all this additional evidence, 
\ow * _ and combining it with what I had previously before me, and 
ery with what is supplied by the cotemporary cuneiform inscriptions, 
ws I am confirmed in my belief that, so far at least as respects the 
oins twenty-second and subsequent dynasties, the arrangement which 
ed I proposed last January is the true one; and that the dates of 
ald the commencements of the dynasties were correctly assigned. 
two As to the dynasties before the twenty-second, there are some 
ve important inscriptions which I have not yet had an opportunity 
_ of examining, and which may be at variance with what I have 
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hitherto thought. Ido not, therefore, propose at this time to 
discuss the chronology of the several reigns of those early 
dynasties; nor will I say anything, beyond what I have already 
said, as to that of the dynasties themselves, except to express 
my firm conviction that the date of the accession of the nine- 
teenth dynasty assigned in January, 1863, is correct, or very 
nearly so; and that the dates of the accessions of the eighteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-first, are not very far astray ;—in no case, 
probably, above twenty years. Of course, I consider it a gross 
anachronism to place the exodus in the time of the nineteenth 
dynasty, as is done by the continental Egyptologers, I believe, 
without exception, and by a large proportion of those in the 
British Isles. 

3. The course which I mean to pursue in the present paper 
is the following :—I will first establish the true date of the 
death of Ahmés or Amasis. Secondly, I will determine with 
as much accuracy as possible the times of the accessions of him 
and of the Saite kings, his predecessors. Thirdly, I will do the 
same for the different dynasties which intervened between the 
twenty-second and the twenty-sixth. And lastly, I will treat of 
the different reigns in the twenty-second dynasty. 


I. Date or THE Deatu or AHMOs. 


4. Till within the last few years, no one questioned the facts 
that Cambyses succeeded his father Cyrus in 529,* and that 
Darius Hystaspis came to the throne in 521. The death of 
Ahmés or Amasis was, as a matter of course, placed at about 
the middle point between these dates, or somewhat before it. 
Recently, however, two gentlemen have argued with great zeal 
and perseverance against this received opinion. Mr. Bosanquet 
maintains that Amasis lived till 514, while Rev. F. Parker 
supposes him to have died about 547. As it is hard to say how 
far the efforts of these two gentlemen to gain converts to their 
respective opinions have been successful, I deem it right to bring 
forward the evidence in favour of the chronology heretofore re- 
ceived, which exists, and which is in my judgment unshaken in 
the slightest degree by all that has been said against it. 





¢ In this paper, where a year is mentioned without any addition it is to be 
understood that it is a ~~ Julian year B.c., as commonly reckoned by 
chronologers. Where Ol. is prefixed, the year intended is an Olympic year, of 
which the first (Ol. 1) began in the summer of 776. Where N is prefixed, the 
year intended is an Egyptian civil year, counted from the era of Nabonassar; 
the year beginning in 746 being N 0, and those before this being taken as 
negative. In place of giving the months and days of the Egyptian civil year, 
I generally give the day of the year with D prefixed. 
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5. As respects Mr. Parker, the question at issue resolves 
itself to this,—in what year did the Peloponnesian war begin? 
In 452 according to Mr. Parker; in 431] according to every one 
else. Our authority for the latter date is Diodorus Siculus; 
and | will first shew that his annals of the Greek wars, from the 
invasion of Xerxes to the reign of Alexander, are worthy of the 
highest credit, and that the objections of Mr. Parker have no 
force. I will then endeavour to explain how the errors in the 
Parian Chronicle, which led Mr. Parker astray, may have 
naturally arisen. 

6. Diodorus has digested his history of the affairs of Greece 
and Sicily into the form of annals. He begins his account of 
what passed in each year by mentioning the name of the 
Athenian archon of the year, and in every fourth year he adds 
the number of the Olympiad which was then celebrated, and 
the name of the victor in the stadium. The names given by 
him agree with those in a list of the victors of the stadium 
from Corcebus downward, which is preserved by Eusebius; and 
it is evident that the list given by Eusebius was not copied from 
the work of Diodorus, because the latter omits in his annals the 
year in which the eighty-second Olympiad was celebrated ;— 
doubtless because nothing worthy of being recorded occurred in 
that year. He neither gives the name of the archon of that 
year, nor of the victor at the games; whereas in the list of 
Eusebius, the victor is named as Lycus, the Larissean. Of 
course, the list of Eusebius is independent of that of Diodorus, 
and the concurrence of the two independent lists must be 
admitted to afford very strong evidence of the truth of the facts 
to which they testify in common. The same thing occurs in 
the case of the one hundred and fifteenth Olympiad, where the 
victor is not named by Diodorus, and where the archons of that 
year and of the preceding year are also omitted. 

7. The succession of numbered Olympiads in every fourth 
archonship enables us to detect these omissions, and to conclude 
with the utmost confidence that we have, in the fifteen books of 
the annals of Diodorus that have come down to us, a trustworthy 
account of the events of the one hundred and seventy-nine 
years, beginning with the two hundred and ninety-seventh 
Olympic year, when Xerxes invaded Attica, and ending with the 
four hundred and seventy-fifth, when the confederacy against 
Antigonus the son of Philip was formed. When I speak of this 
history as trustworthy, I except the statements which respect 
Roman history. These are not connected by any established 
synchronisms with the events of Grecian and Sicilian history ; 
and the list of consuls and other chief magistrates given by 
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Diodorus is materially different from what we obtain from other 
sources, which again are inconsistent with one another.’ 

8. But as respects Grecian history, the testimony of Dio- 
dorus, collected as it is from former annals, composed by co- 
temporary authors, many of which are no longer extant; and 
verified as it everywhere is by the lists of kings of Persia, 
Macedon, Syracuse, and other places, the lengths of whose 
reigns are mentioned, while the dates of their accessions and 
deaths, or depositions, are all carefully given ;—his testimony, I 
say, is deserving of the rhost implicit confidence. Even if it 
were not confirmed by astronomical evidence, it would still carry 
conviction to every person who would take the trouble to study 
it; but, in point of fact, it is corroborated by such a mass of 
astronomical evidence, that it is quite a psychological curiosity 
that any mind should be so constituted as to discredit it. A 
condensed statement of this evidence I will now give. 

9. The Peloponnesian war began two months before the close 
of the archonship of Pythodorus, as is expressly stated by 
Thucydides at the beginning of the second book of his history. 
He is followed by Diodorus, who in his annals mentions, under 
that archonship, that the war began by the battle and siege of 
Potideea, and that the history of Thucydides then began. Now 
Thucydides mentions in chap. xxviii. of his second book that in 
that summer there was an eclipse of the sun; and it is certain 
from astronomical calenlations that there was one, which must 
have been visible at Athens, on the 3rd August, 431, the year in 
the summer of which, according to Diodorus, Pythodorus was 
succeeded by Euthydemus. At the commencement of the 
seventh summer after this, according to Thucydides (book iv., 
chap. li.), the sun was again eclipsed, and calculation gives the 
date of the eclipse 21st March, 424. Again in the ninetceuth 
year of the war, there was a total eclipse of the moon, just 
before Nicias was to sail from Sicily; his superstitious dread of 
which leading to disastrous consequences, caused it to be noted 
not only by Thucydides (book vii., chap. 1.), but by Diodorus 
(book xiii., chap. ii.). This eclipse is calculated to have occurred 
27th August, 413, and to have been total. I need scarcely say 
that no such series of eclipses could have occurred twenty-one 
years before the dates that I have given, or any other number of 
years before or after them that Mr. Parker may be pleased to fancy. 

10. But this is not all. The year in which the Peloponnesian 
war broke out—the year in which Pythodorus was archon—is 





’ See the lists, arranged in parallel columns, at the end of the admirable 
work of Mommsen recently published. 
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remarkable as the first year of the Metonic cycle, and the year 
in which the adoption of this cycle was published at the Olympic 
games which began on the eleventh day of the year. The time 
when this cycle began must have been a matter of public 
notoriety. The year of the cycle was made generally known 
by the appearance, in a conspicuous position at Athens, of its 
number formed in gold; and the omission from the calendar of 
every sixty-third day, counted from the beginning of the cycle, 
must have rendered it absolutely impossible for any mistake, or 
any difference of opinion, as to the time when it begun to have 
existed. Now all are agreed that the Metonic cycle dates from 
the 16th July, 432. Its first year was the first year of the 
eighty-seventh Olympiad; and it is here that Diodorus places 
the archonship of Polydorus, the successor of Apseudes, under 
whom Meton’s cycle was adopted by the Athenians. It would 
be idle to pretend that the year which began in 432 might be 
the first year of the second Metonic cycle, when the intercalary 
months and exemptile days would be in the same places as in the 
first year of the first cycle. The latter would in that case begin 
in 451; and in that year there were no Olympic games at which 
the cycle could be published. In order to reach another year 
which should have the two characteristics of being the first year 
of an Olympiad and the first of a Metonic cycle, it would be 
necessary to go back seventy-six years, to 508 B.c. 

It may be thought, however, that there is something in 
Mr. Parker’s statement that Diodorus has omitted a number of 
archons between the Peloponnesian war and the death of 
Alexander. A very few words will suffice to shew that he has 
made no omission other than those which I have noticed in 
§ 6, and which are at once detected by the list of Olympiads ; 
and, by the way, not one of those omitted archonships occurs in 
the interval where Mr. Parker supposes the existence of omis- 
sions. From the nineteenth year of the war, being the archon- 
ship of Cleocritus, and the three hundred and sixty-fourth 
Olympic year, when the moon is stated by both Thucydides and 
Diodorus to have been totally eclipsed, there are one hundred 
and three years, neither more nor less, to the archonship of 
Hieromnemon, the four hundred and sixty-seventh Olympic 
year, when Diodorus says (book xx., chap. i.) that the sun 
appeared to be totally eclipsed to those on board the fleet of 
Agathocles, the morning after it sailed from Syracuse. Now, 
the dates of these two eclipses are, beyond all controversy, the 
27th August, 413, and the 14th August, 310; the interval being 
one hundred and three years, as Diodorus makes it. 

12. Once more, there are three eclipses mentioned by 
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Ptolemy, as having occurred in the middles of the months 
Posideon and Scirrophorion, in the archonship of Phanostratus, 
and in the middle of Posideon, in the archonship of his successor 
Evander ; which Ptolemy reduces to Egyptian days, which cor- 
respond with the 22nd December, 383, and the 18th June and 
12th December, 382, and which astronomical calculations prove 
to have occurred on those days. Now, according to Diodorus, 
the archonship of Phanostratus began in the middle of July, 
383, and that of his successor in the beginning of July, 382, so 
that the list of Diodorus is confirmed by a record which may 
be considered cotemporary ; for, although Ptolemy says that the 
records of these eclipses were brought from Babylon, there are 
good grounds for thinking that he was misinformed as to the 
first of them; and that i¢ was observed at Athens. I shall have 
occasion to return to this subject. (See § 74. 

13. From what has been said, I think myself fully justified 
in stating that the order of the Athenian archons, as given by 
Diodorus, and their connection with the Olympic years with 
which he connects them, are as fully established as is possible. 
I can no more question them than I could question the correct- 
ness of a list of the Lord Mayors of London, when recorded in 
a history of the city, and accompanied by a statement of the 
transactions of their several mayoralties. I consider them to 
be established beyond the reach of rational controversy, so that 
it would be a sufficient reply to any of Mr. Parker’s arguments 
against them, if I were to say that, as the conclusion at which 
he arrived was demonstrably false, he must either have employed 
inconclusive reasoning, or have assumed a false premise. In 
some cases he has done the former, in some the latter, and in 
some he has done both together. As, however, I have been de- 
sirous to give full satisfaction on this important basis of Egyptian 
chronology, I will point out where his several arguments fail. 

14, The false assumption which he brings most prominently 
forward is, that the archonship of Euctemon was actually and 
intentionally assigned by the compiler of the Parian Chronicle 
to its one hundred and forty-seventh year. To me it is quite 
clear that the compiler of the chronicle wrote one hundred and 
forty-fourth, and that either the sculptor, or—what seems more 
probable—Selden, the copyist, mistook the last part of the date, 
IIII, four, for IIII, seven. This mistake of II for II, or vice 
versd, is very apt to be made; I will hereafter bring forward a 
second instance of it in the Parian Chronicle ; and will notice a 
similar error in reading an Egyptian date, where it has led to a 
mistake of eight years, instead of three ; M having the value of 
ten in hieroglyphics. Now, if we only read one hundred and 
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forty-four for one hundred and forty-seven in the marble date of 
this epoch, considerably more than half the supposed incon- 
sistencies which Mr, Parker finds in the chronology of Diodorus 
will at once disappear. He infers from this epoch, which is that 
of the twenty-fourth year of the war, the epochs of the first and 
of the twenty-seventh or last year of the war, making them all 
too great by three. He then compares these epochs with other 
epochs recorded on the marble; and, of course, he finds a con- 
stant difference of three years between the intervals deduced 
from the marble and those deduced from Diodorus. Each of 
these differences he treats as an independent proof that Diodorus’ 
list of archons is erroneous! but the single correction above 
given annihilates all these imaginary proofs. 

15. Mr. Parker seeks for other proofs by referring to the pre- 
historic times, of which both Diodorus and the Parian chronicler 
speak. Here there is obviously a difference between the authori- 
ties. Diodorus, who followed Eratosthenes, agreed with Timzeus 
and Clitarchus, as quoted by 8. Clemens Alexandrinus, in calcu- 
lating that at an interval of 407 years from the taking of Troy 
games began to be celebrated at Olympia; but, according to the 
former, the Olympiad then celebrated was that commonly called 
the first, when Corcebus was victor in the stadium; while, 
according to the latter, it was what is distinguished as “ the 
Olympiad of Iphitus,” who, it is said, instituted the Olympic 
games fifty-two years before the victory of Corcebus. According 
to this view, the true first Olympiad was in 828; and the Olym- 
piad of 776 was “the fourteenth, commonly called the first.” 
Hence, while Diodorus placed the capture of Troy in 1183, 
Timzus and Clitarchus, and likewise Suidas, placed it in 1235. 
The statements of both these parties are consistent. They agree 
with one another as to historic times, and differ as to pre- 
historic times. Diodorus says that Troy was taken 779 years 
(current=778 complete) before the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, Ol. 372, or 405. Timeus says that it was 820 years from 
the return of the Heraclidz (and therefore 900 from the taking 
of Troy) to the archonship of Evenetus, which Diodorus places 
in Ol. 442, or 335. Again, Suidas says that the first Olympiad 
(of Corcebus) in 776 was 460 years (current= 459 complete) 
after the taking of Troy. 

16. According to Mr. Parker,—I cannot now refer to 
Selden’s work, but I here suppose that he is correct,—the first 
year of the Trojan war was 954 years before the marble era; 
and as Phrasiclides, whose archonship began in 371, is placed 
in the one hundred and seventh year of the marble era, and 
Agathocles, who began in 357, in its ninety-third, it is evident 
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that we must add 264 years to the date of the marble era to 
obtain the date n.c. The first year of the Trojan war would 
thus be, according to the Parian Chronicle, 1218, and its captive 
would be in 1209, just midway between the conflicting dates 
mentioned in the last section. Whether the compiler of the 
marble Chronicle, having those two dates before him, and being 
uncertain which of them he should follow, took the mean be- 
tween them, or whether he had some data unknown to us which 
enabled him to make a calculation of his own, is what we can 
only conjecture; nor is it of the slightest importance to our 
present purpose. We have to deal with historic dates; and 
Diodorus cannot be convicted of error in respect to them, be- 
cause Timeus and the compiler of the marble Chronicle differed 
from him as to prehistoric dates. He fancies that Timzeus and 
the compiler of the chronicle must have placed the return of the 
Heraclidz in the same year; and he then argues to this effect :— 
The Heraclidz returned 820 years before Eveenetus, or 335, 7. e., 
in 1155, according to Timeus [conceditur]. Consequently, 
according to the marble [negatur]. But the marble date of the 
return of the Heraclide is 873; and this taken from 1155 gives 
282 for the difference between the marble epoch and the years 
before Christ. Consequently, there is an error in the marble 
epoch, as hitherto assumed, of eighteen years; and if we add to 
this the error of three years, produced by reading 147 for 144 in 
the epoch of the archonship of Euctemon, we have a total 
error of twenty-one years in the received dates of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and of all preceding events! 

17. But Mr. Parker thinks that a number of archons are 
omitted by Diodorus in the reign of Philip; and he gives as a 
reason that nine archons are mentioned by Demosthenes, as 
those under whom decrees were enacted, in the time of Philip. 
He might as well argue that the list of Olympic victors was 
incomplete, because it did not contain the names of certain 
persons who, according to Pindar, gained the victory in the 
chariot race. Surely Mr. Parker, who has had a university 
education, must have known, though he seems to have forgotten, 
that there was in each year an archon Eponymus, after whom 
the year was named, and who had nothing to do with the passing 
of decrees, and six Thesmothetz, who transacted by turns all 
the business of the assemblies. All the archons mentioned by 
Demosthenes were Thesmothete. 

18. I may now dismiss Mr. Parker and his chronological 
fancies; and will henceforth consider it as certain that the 
Olympic dates and archonships given by Diodorus are truly 
given by him. I will accordingly produce his statements respect- 
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ing the Persian kings in succession, with a view to compare 
them with those in Ptolemy’s canon. I will produce them in an 
inverse order, beginning with the accession of Artaxerxes II. 

Artaxerxes II. succeeded Darius, Ol. 372, Alexias being 
archon. Darius died, having reigned nineteen years (xiii. 16). 

Xerxes II. and Sogdianus died, and Darius began his reign 
of nineteen years, Ol. 353, Isarchus being archon (xii. 7). 

Artaxerxes I, died, having reigned forty years, and Xerxes 
II. succeeded, O]. 352, Stratocles being archon (xii. 7). 

Xerxes I. and Darius his eldest son murdered; he had reigned 
twenty years; Artaxerxes I. succeeds him, and reigned forty- 
four years, Ol. 312, Lysitheus being archon (xi. 18). 

It follows that Xerxes I. came to the throne on the death of 
Darius, in Ol. 292. This would begin 485 or 221 of the marble 
era. I would observe, however, that the archonship of Callias, 
five years after this, when Xerxes forced the pass of Thermopyle, 
and when the battle of Salamis was fought, is said to have been 
in the two hundred and seventeenth year of the marble era, 
the compiler of that Chronicle having inserted a year too many 
between the archonships of Callias and Euctemon. This would 
throw back the marble epoch of the death of Darius to 222. 
There remains a fragment which Selden took for... . 41, and 
interpreted as 225. The true reading, however, is doubtless 

.. MII, the remains of 222. 

19. With the above statements of Diodorus and the marble 
I will now compare those of Ptolemy :— 

The first year of Artaxerxes II. was N 344, beginning 2nd December, 405. 


” Darius II. » N 325, ” 7th December, 424. 
‘ Artaxerxes T, » N 284, a 17th December, 465. 
n Xerxes » N 263, - 23rd December, 486. 


Xerxes reigned twenty-one Egyptian years, according to 
Ptolemy, and twenty Olympic years, according to Diodorus. 
His reign must, therefore, have been between twenty and twenty- 
one; and in order that it should have been so, it must have 
begun early in Ol. 292, say in the autumn of 485, and ended 
late in Ol. 312, say in the spring of 464. From this. we see 
that Ptolemy counted as the first year, both of Xerxes and 
of Artaxerxes I., that in which each began to reign. Darius 
II. began to reign in Ol. 353 and in N 825, that i is, in the former 
half of 423 B.c. It may be observed that Diodorus makes two 
different statements as to the length of the reign of Artaxerxes 
I. In xi. 18 he appears to make it forty-four; but this is 
obviously a mistake in transcription for forty-one, M4 being 
written for MA. In this estimate the two short reigns oi 
Xerxes II. and Sogdianus are included in that of Artaxerxes, 
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as they are also in Ptolemy’s canon. On the other hand, in 
xii. 7, the reign of Artaxerxes himself is rightly given as forty 
years. Artaxerxes II. began in Ol. 372 and N 844, or in the 
early part of 404 B.c. 

20. I now come to the reign of Darius Hystaspis, which 
ended, as we have seen, in the autumn of 486, or at any rate 
before the 22nd of December in that year, and after the sols- 
titial new moon. There is a date in Egypt of the thirty-sixth 
year of Darius; and everybody, so far as I am aware, assigns 
him a reign of thirty-six years, even Mr. Bosanquet, who places 
his accession in 517, but places that of Xerxes in 481. The 
latter date is, as I have just shewn, four years too late, and we 
must place the former four years earlier, that isin 521. The 
year N 227, which Ptolemy makes the first of Darius, began 
[st of January, 521; and in conformity to what we have seen 
in other instances, the actual accession of Darius was subsequent 
to this. How long subsequent I see no evidence, provided that it 
was before the 3lst of December, 521, when N 228 commenced. 

21. It is evident from Ptolemy’s canon that the reign of 
Cambyses began eight years earlier, his first year being N 219, 
which began 3rd of January, 529. Three of the eclipses recorded 
by Ptolemy fall in these two reigns. One in the seventh Cam- 
byses D 197 was in N 225, or 16th of July, 523; another in the 
twentieth Darius D 328 was in N 246, or 19th of November, 
502 ; and the third in the thirty-first Darius D 153 was in N 257, 
or 25th of April, 491. These dates, verified beyond controversy 
by astronomical calculations, prove that the accessions of Cam- 
byses and Darius took place in the Egyptian years already indi- 
cated. And, so far as respects the length of the reign of 
Cambyses, the cotemporary Serapeum stéles of the fourth of 
Darius confirm the testimony of the canon. On S 2284 it is 
stated that an Apis born in the fifth Cambyses D 147 died in 
the fourth Darius D 248, aged seven years and ninety-five days. 
It follows that the fourth Darius is that which would have been 
the twelfth Cambyses if he had lived, and of course that eight 
years intervened between the Egyptian years which were called 
their first. Comparing the date of the birth of this Apis with 
that of the eclipse as above given, I cannot see how it can be 
reasonably doubted that this Apis was born N 223 D 147, and 
that he died N 230 D 2438. 

22. But Mr. Bosanquet will doubtless enquire of me, and he 
is entitled to do so, what do I make of the marble epoch of the 
accession of Darius, which, according to Selden, is 253? Is not 
this irreconcilable with the dates that I have given? I think 
not ; and here I would observe that I by no means make light of 
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the testimony of the Parian Chronicle within historic times. I 
do not think that the compiler of it was infallible ; but I think 
its testimony should be accepted, wherever it can be so without 
violence to superior evidence. In the present instance I think 
that the marble can be reconciled with other evidence by ad- 
mitting two suppositions, neither of which appears to me impos- 
sible or even improbable. First, I think that the date on the 
marble should be read 256 and not 253, the last part being III 
and not III. Two errors of a similar nature, but in an oppo- 
site direction, have been already noted. The difference between 
the years of the marble era and those before Christ is regularly 
264 years (§ 16). I admit that it appears more natural to make 
it only 263 in this instance, that being the difference in the case 
of the epochs of the death of Darius and of the battle of 
Salamis. It it not impossible, however, that the compiler may 
have discovered the error that he had committed in these two 
epochs, and have corrected it in the next. I think then that 
the true epoch of the accession of Darius was, according to the 
compiler of the Chronicle, Ol. 257 or 520. Secondly, I suppose 
that this was the date of the death of the Magi, when Darius 
became actually king, whereas Ptolemy, and no doubt Darius 
himself, reckoned his years from the death of Cambyses. If this 
be not quite satisfactory, the only supposition admissible is that 
the compiler of the Chronicle mistook the year when Darius came 
to the throne, as he certainly mistook the year when Artaxerxes 
II. died. Accuracy on the points I have just been considering 
is not needed. We know for certain that 529 was counted to be 
the first year of Cambyses, and 521 the first of Darius; and this 
is all that is necessary to know for our present purpose. 

23. The Apis which was born N 223 D 147, or 27th of 
May, 525, was that which Cambyses stabbed, the rejoicings for 
his discovery synchronizing with his return from his disastrous 
expedition to Ethiopia. He was born, as we shall presently see, 
several months after the death of his predecessor. Although 
there are several stéles relating to him, none mentions his instal- 
lation ; and we may fairly conclude that the reason of this was 
that he never was installed at all; he was kept in secret by the 
priests till Cambyses was dead. As the Egyptians would natu- 
rally be impatient at the long delay before a new Apis was found, 
the possessors of a calf which would suit the priests would make 
no delay in announcing his birth to them; and on his being 
recognized as having the proper tokens, the people would be 
informed of it and the rejoicings would commence. This might 
happen within a month of his birth, or at any rate not long 
after. We may, therefore, safely assign the return of Cambyses 
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from his expedition southwards to the latter part of June or the 
beginning of July, 525. His conquest of Egypt must have 
been in the preceding year. 

24. We have other evidence, however, as to the conquest 
which enables us to approximate very closely to its date, 
Diodorus says (book i., chap. v. at the end) that Cambyses in- 
vaded Egypt in the third year of the sixty-third Olympiad. If this 
were to be regarded as an isolated statement, its value might be 
questioned, as it would be uncertain on what authority it was 
made. When we look, however, to the eleventh and following 
books of Diodorus, in which he gives regular annals of the 
events in Grecian and barbarian history, and when we know (for 
he has so stated in his preface) that there were four books of 
similar annals, which have unfortunately perished, before the 
eleventh, it is impossible to doubt that the statement before us 
was extracted from one of these lost books, and consequently 
that it is entitled to the fullest confidence. The invasion of 
Egypt by Cambyses was, therefore, not earlier than the com- 
mencement of Ol. 251, or about Ist of August, 526. 

25. On the other hand, among the Serapeum stéles in the 
Louvre, there is one, S 2287, which records the burial of an 
Apis in the month of Epiphi, in the fourth year of Cambyses. 
The day of the month is uncertain. Mr. Cooper, who examined 
it most carefully, has informed me that the inscription on it was 
originally cut in large and deep characters ; but that it was sub- 
sequently defaced by the chisel of the enemies of Cambyses, 
cutting still more deeply than the characters were cut. The 
year and month, he says, are certain, but the day of the month 
quite the contrary. From the space which it occupied, however, 
I think it may be inferred that it was a high date, not much 
under 30, or not much under 20. The 29th would be the 26th 
November, 526; and this is as late a date as we can assign to 
the stéle. At this time Cambyses was a crowned king of Egypt, 
taking a prenomen or throne name, after the manner of the 
ancient kings. He could not, I think, be this till a couple of 
months after his victory over the son of Amasis. I should 
therefore place this victory in the latter part of August or the 
beginning of September, 526; and as soon as it was gained, 
Egypt seems to have quictly submitted to a conqueror who, at 
first, as we learn from the Naophorous stéle at the Vatican, and 
as indeed we might infer from this very Serapeum stéle, professed 
his adherence to Egyptian worship, and his intention to adopt 
Egyptian customs. Psammenitus, as Herodotus calls him, the 
Psamitik III. of the monuments, who was dethroned and ulti- 
mately put to death by Cambyses, is said by Herodotus to have 
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reigned six months. This is a round number, and is probably 
in excess of the truth; because Diodorus says that Amasis, his 
father, died about the time when Cambyses invaded Egypt. We 
cannot be much in error, therefore, if we place the death of 
Amasis, or Ahmds, in April or May, 526, 

26. Here, however, I must notice the strange propositions 
respecting Ahmés and Cambyses, of the truth of which Mr. 
Bosanquet has persuaded himself, and which he labours hard to 
impress upon others. Herodotus says, that Amasis died after a 
reign of forty-four years, before the actual invasion of Egypt, 
but while it was impending; that Cambyses rifled his grave and 
dishonoured his corpse. He says also, that he was succeeded in the 
throne of Egypt by his son; who again had a son and daughter, 
the former of whom was executed as a criminal, and the latter 
was reduced to slavery by Cambyses; and who (the son of 
Amasis) was at length compelled by Cambyses to destroy him- 
self. Mr. Bosanquet on the contrary believes, and is most 
anxious that others should believe, that Amasis was himself 
conquered by Cambyses, the existence of his son and successor 
being ignored; and that he outlived his conquest eleven years, 
being allowed to govern Egypt in his own name, though in sub- 
servience to the Persian kings; and the Egyptians being allowed 
to use in their dates his regnal years and those of the Persian 
kings indifferently, so that the forty-fourth year of Amasis was 
identical with the fourth of Darius. 

27. Mr. Bosanquet thinks that no reliance can be placed on 
the statements of Herodotus, because the latter mentions three 
conflicting statements respecting the affair of Amasis, Nitetis 
and Cambyses ; and because he says that there were other reports 
besides that which he gives as the most probable in circulation as 
to the origin of Cyrus. Surely, however, the caution shewn by 
Herodotus in pointing out to his hearers where his narration is 
uncertain, ought to be considered as confirming his testimony, 
in place of weakening it, in a case where he expresses no doubt 
at all. Besides, Mr. Bosanquet overlooks an important element 
in the question—the shortness of the interval between the con- 
quest of Egypt by Cambyses, and his own time. From the 
youth of Cyrus to the time when Herodotus was collecting in- 
formation for his history, at least one hundred and thirty years 
must have intervened. From the affair of Nitetis, there were 
about one hundred years. Neither of these affairs was thought 
to be of importance at the time when it occurred, and neither of 
them was of a public nature. Hence, when Herodotus came to 
make enquiry, he would naturally hear different stories from 
different persons. In the case of the conquest of Beypt, on the 
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contrary, everything is different. To the Egyptians, from whom 
Herodotus derived his information, no series of events could be 
of greater importance, or more likely to attract attention, than 
the conquest of their country and that terrible calamity which 
followed it, and which is described on a cotemporary monument 
(the statue of Uza-hor-sun in the Vatican), as the greatest that 
ever visited the country. The fates of the last two of their kings, 
and of the children of the latter of them, must have been matters 
of public notoriety ; and when Herodotus visited Egypt, about 
450, there must have been many old persons alive who were 
children, capable of some sort of observation, when these events 
took place; while the middle-aged must have well remembered 
what they heard from their parents and elders in their youth. 
Even if there were no cotemporary evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion, the considerations which 1 have brought forward would 
suffice to render Mr. Bosanquet’s theory utterly untenable. 

28. But, in fact, the statement of Herodotus is, to a great 
extent, corroborated by cotemporary monumental evidence. The 
existence of Psamitik III., as king of Egypt, reigning as such in 
the interval between Amasis and Cambyses, is proved by the 
statue of Uza-hor-sun, in the Vatican, already referred to. He 
says that he held a certain high office under Num-het-ré (Ahmés), 
and also under Ankh-ke-en-ra (Psamitik III.); and that the mas- 
ter of the whole world, Kanbut, conquered the country, and then 
took the royal title of Ra-mesit. He relates at full length his 
dealings with this king, and afterwards with Darius. That 
Psamitik III., mentioned in this inscription as successor of 
Ahmés, was also his son, may be confidently inferred from a 
stéle of the 23rd Ahmds (S 2252), where the prince Psamitik, 
son of king Ahmds and Tent-kheta (a descendant of the ancient 
kings) assists at the burial of an Apis. 

29. Mr. Bosanquet sets the testimony of Ctesias against that 
of Herodotus; but to say nothing of the blunder as to Amyrteus 
and not Amasis having been carried away, which may perhaps be 
due to a copyist, I protest against any weight being attached to 
the statements of Ctesias. No statement that can be traced to 
him has ever been corroborated by the testimony of a cotempo- 
rary monument ; and some of his statements are decidedly incon- 
sistent with monumental evidence. If he had really access to 
ancient records, as has been alleged, it seems certain that he 
did not derive his statements from them, but that he invented 
fabulous stories, which he thought might amuse his readers. 
Herodotus, on the contrary, appears to have been an honest 
writer, and he may for the most part be depended on for facts 
which he states to have occurred in his own time, or in the 
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preceding generation. Even the statement which he makes 
respecting a total eclipse of the sun having been observed at 
Sardis on the morning when Xerxes left it, is an excusable mis- 
take. Herodotus had heard a true anecdote of Xerxes in con- 
nection with a total eclipse of the sun, when he was going to 
invade Greece. He entered it, we may suppose, in his note- 
book ; and when he was compiling his history, he inserted it in 
a wrong place. The eclipse, when the conversation occurred, 
was not seen at Sardis in February, 480, when Xerxes was set- 
ting out for Greece; but in some city in the eastern part of his 
empire, on the 20th of April, 481. If we knew what the city 
was, we should have a most important datum for correcting the 
tables; as it is, we know enough to account for the error of 
Herodotus without impeaching his general veracity. 

30. Mr. Bosanquet, I should add, thinks that the Apis which 
was born in the fifth of Cambyses, was born in the fifth year 
after the conquest of Egypt, and not after the death of Cyrus. 
If so, the Apis which was buried by him in his fourth year was 
buried in the fourth year after the conquest ; Cambyses was for 
more than three years after the conquest an encourager of the 
old national worship of the Egyptians ; it was not till the fifth or 
sixth month of the fifth year after the conquest of Egypt that 
Cambyses returned from Ethiopia, stabbed the Apis, and became 
a persecutor; and his persecution could have lasted little more 
thana year! Mr. Bosanquet must, I think, see that there is here 
a reductio ad absurdum, demonstrating the falsehood of his views. 

31. I think that I have now shewn the impossibility of the 
termination of the twenty-sixth dynasty having been much 
earlier than 526, as Mr. Parker supposes it to have been, or 
much later, as Mr. Bosanquet thinks. I place the death of 
Ahmds in the spring of 526, and the conquest of Egypt in the 
autumn of the same year. Later than this it could not be, as 
the Apis stéle, S 2287, proves. Dr. Brugsch thinks it was several 
months earlier; but against this I set the decisive testimony of 
Diodorus to the conquest being after July, 526, on which it 
appears to me that reliance may be placed. I will now proceed 
to consider the questions, How long did the twenty-sixth dynasty 
last? and what was the date of its commencement ? 


II. DuraTION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 


32. I have first to observe that there can be no material dif- 
ference of opinion, if we have regard to evidence, as to the interval 
from the accession of Psamitik I. to that of Ahmdés. Both 
Herodotus and Africanus assign fifty-four years to Psamitik I. ; 
no one gives him more, and we have a recorded date of his fifty- 
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fourth year. It is therefore certain that he reigned about fifty- 
four years ; and that his three successors reigned in all about forty 
years, is evident from the stéles at Florence and Leyden, which 
have been so long known and so often quoted; which record the 
births of two individuals in different years of the reign of Nekau, 
their deaths in different years of the reign of Ahmds, and the 
lengths of their respective lives. From each stéle we have an 
independent proof that from the first of Nekau to the first of 
Abmés was forty years. 

33. As to the reign of Ahméds, there is conflicting evidence. 
Herodotus and Africanus give him forty-four years, and there is 
a date extant of his forty-fourth year. He cannot, therefore, 
have reigned more than a few months less than this. He may, 
however, have reigned more. Diodorus gives him fifty-five 
years, Eusebius forty-two, and as the duration of the whole 
dynasty given by the Old Chronicle exceeds that given by Euse- 
bius by ten years, it is highly probable that it gave him fifty-two. 
Which of these conflicting statements are we to believe? It 
seems to me that the question is decided in favour of Herodotus 
and Africanus by the Apis stéle, S 2287. Mention is made on 
that stéle not only of the burial of an Apis in Epiphi of the 
fourth Cambyses, N 222, but of his birth or installation in the 
twenty-fifth year of Ahmds. Lepsius at first read the number 
seventeenth, but De Rougé corrected him. He mistoook a ten, 
rl, for two units. The preceding Apis died in the twenty-third 
Ahméds, D 186, as we know from the stéle, 8 2259, from which 
to the date on S 2287, considerably more than a year would 
have elapsed. Probably, therefore, it is the date of the installa- 
tion of the bull, and his birth was a year sooner. There is, how- 
ever, no instance on record of an Apis having lived beyond 
twenty-six years, and their lives seldom exceeded twenty. Con- 
sequently, this Apis must have died: before what would have 
been the fifty-first year of Ahmds ; and as he lived till the reign 
of Cambyses, the reign of Ahmdés must have been less than fifty 
years. It was, probably, several years less, for I have been 
assuming extreme and improbable values. The supposition that 
the Apis was installed in the twenty-fifth year, and lived about 
twenty years after that, is far more probable; and this would 
exactly accord with the testimony of Herodotus and of Africanus ; 
while the only other evidence in existence would give a length 
of life to the Apis which is quite incredible. 

34. The reigns in the twenty-sixth dynasty, according to 
Africanus, are as follows; I omit the Biblical synchronisms, 
which were inserted by Africanus himself, or by some Jewish or 
Christian predecessor of his :— 
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The fifth and sixth numbers are not to be relied on ; we have 
dates of more than one event in the sixteenth year of Nechao, 
recorded on different stéles. It is an obvious necessity to cor- 
rect the fifth number to sixteen; the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
would then amount to forty-one; but we have seen in § 32 that 
they should be only forty. The mistake originated in the blunder 
of a stupid copyist. Seeing e’, & before him, he wrote é&. This 
is the only instance in the text of Africanus of a number being 
written at full length; and that circumstance alone would give 
rise to suspicion. Correcting the blunder, we have for the sum 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh reigns, 16+5+19=40. Add- 
ing to this 54 and 44, we have 138; and it cannot be reasonably 
questioned that the five kings, from Psamitik I. to Ahmds inclu- 
sive, counted just so many regnal years. I have stated my con- 
viction in my former paper, and it remains unaltered, that the 
first three kings in the preceding list never reigned at all; their 
insertion in the list being intended to do honour to the de- 
scendants of Psamitik I., who did not like him to be thought so 
new a man as he really was. These may have been—probably 
were—the names of his great-grandfather, grandfather, and father; 
but the years of their pretended reigns are fictitious. Itis indeed 
scarcely within the range of possibility that the first three kings 
of a dynasty, representing three generations, should have reigned 
no more than twenty-one years. (See, however, $ 60.) 

35. The series of reigns included in the twenty-sixth dynasty 
is different in all the copies of Eusebius. In his canon, which 
seems to possess the highest authority, the reigns. are given 
thus :— 


Ameres the Ethiopian ...... 12 TROGURU vicisdekeccstsennacscgvenasice 6 
Stephinatis .............0.seeeee 7 Psamuthes or Psammetichus...... 17 
BOUIN cq ccdcusuanecuveaaus 6 WO caccacavadescadentandnsenesct 25 
TROGIUO  savsaccves srecverseness 8 MMIII. iss cans csdsncicuisnennncaseaion 42 
Psammetichos...............+++ 44 


The sum of which is given as 167, which the numbers really 
make up. The Old Chronicle makes the sum 177. A consi- 
deration of these two sums suggests the probability of the true 
number given by Manetho having been 157. Africanus makes 
it 150. He also gives the sum of the reigns of the preceding 
dynasty as 40, whereas Eusebius and the Old Chronicle agree in 
making it 44, It is evident that Africanus, or rather some pre- 
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decessor of his, struck off near fifty years from the reigns of the 
three dynasties preceding Cambyses, in order to make the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth dynasty synchronize with the 
Biblical date of the Exodus, which, as they calculated it, was 
1667 or 1668. The number 990 which Africanus has preserved 
at the end of the twenty-fourth dynasty, was the sum of the 
dynasties beginning with the eighteenth and ending with the 
twenty-fourth. If we add to this 44 years for the twenty- 
fifth and 157 for the twenty-sixth we shall have 1191, which 
added to 525 or 526 would give 1716 or 1717. This was too 
great by 49. He took off the odd units 4 and 7 from the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth dynasties; and he then took off 
the remainder, 38 from the twenty-fourth. The true number 
was 44, as in Eusebius and the Old Chronicle; but the Jewish 
or Christian falsifier altered this to6 ; thereby causing the sum 
of the dynastic periods to be only 952, though he fortunately 
retained the original number 990, by which his fraud is 
detected. 

36. But here a difficulty arises. The sum of Manetho’s 
numbers for the eight reigns, after correcting the errors in the 
fifth and sixth reigns, is not 157 but 159. Some correction is 
here required ; and what, it will naturally be asked, do I pro- 
pose? The correction proposed by me is one which, if I can 
establish it, is of vital importance in Egyptian chronology. I be- 
lieve that all the numbers above given are to be held as those of 
Manetho, and also that the sum 157 is his; that, in short, he 
summed up the dynasty thus: 7+6+8+54+164+5+419+4+44= 
159 regnal years, each consisting of 360 days=157 civil years of 
365 days. 

37. That the Egyptian kings counted their regnal years from 
the dates of their accessions, and not from the first of Thoth, 
was first stated by De Rougé in 1860, in his Memoir on the 
Inscription de Karnak (p. 27). He remarks that Toutmés III. 
set out from the Delta in his twenty-second year, in the month 
Pharmuthi (the eighth month), and that he was at Gaza on the 
third or fourth of Pachons (the ninth month) in his twenty-third 
year, when the festival of the coronation was celebrated. He 
argues that the twenty-third year began at that festival. If it 
had began on the first of Thoth, we must suppose that the king 
was more than a year in crossing the desert. Again, he observes 
that in the course of the king’s sixth campaign, which is said to 
have been in his thirtieth year, a date is introduced of the thirty- 
first year, the third Pachons, which he thinks marks the day on 
which the cipher of the year changed. It is strange that M. De 
Rougé overlooked another and even more remarkable instance of 
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this rule. On the Karnak obelisk, it is stated that queen 
Hatasou began the work on the first of Mechir in her fifteenth 
year, and that she finished it before the end of Mesore in her 
sixteenth year; having completed it in seven months. “A clear 
mistake !”” it has been assumed that she made. One writer has 
proposed to read fifteenth for sixteenth, while in a popular trea- 
tise, it is stated that the work was executed in nineteen months 
in place of seven. In reality there is no mistake at all. The six- 
teenth year began while the work was in progress. The case is 
just the same as if a work were said to have been begun in May 
in the twenty-sixth year of Her Majesty, and after being seven 
months in progress to have been finished in November in her 
twenty-seventh. 

38. The above arguments appear to me conclusive against the 
opinions that have been generally held, that regnal years com- 
menced on the first of Thoth, the commencement of the civil 
year. It appears to me, however, that a question remains to be 
considered which M. De Rougé has too hastily decided. Of 
what length were the regnal years? Of three hundred and 
sixty-five or of three hundred and sixty days? Did the regnal 
year always begin, as M. De Rougé supposes, on the same day 
of the civil year? or did every regnal year after the first begin 
five days earlier than that which preceded it? I believe this last 
to be the case. M. De Rougé supposes that the date of the 
coronation festival in the twenty-third year of Toutmés IIT. was 
held on the third Pachons, the same day as is mentioned as the 
earliest date in the thirty-first year. It was, therefore, the day 
on which the regnal years of Toutmés III. regularly began. To 
this reasoning I object, because the third Pachons in the thirty- 
first year does not necessarily, or in my judgment, naturally, 
imply that this was the first day of the thirty-first year,—it was 
only the earliest day in the thirty-first year on which any re- 
corded event occurred ;—and because the date of the coronation 
feast in the twenty-third year is not fixed by the inscription to the 
third Pachons. There is a defect in the stone where the number 
is found. Two bars are visible, and it is uncertain whether there 
were ever any more; but a date of the fifth Pachons followed 
when the king left Gaza. There is then an uncertainty whether 
the feast day was the second, third, or fourth. The second 
reading accords with M. De Rougé’s views; and the first accords 
with mine in the way that I am going to mention. As against 
me, therefore, M. De Rougé’s assumption that we should read 
third, rather than second, is a begging of the question. 

39. The date in question occurs Leps., Denk., iii., 316, col. 18. 
Dr. Birch, who was unprejudiced, read it second. In another part 
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of the same inscription (iii., 32, col. 13) another coronation feast 
is said to have been celebrated on the twenty-second Pachons, if 
Dr. Birch’s reading be correct. I connect these two feasts toge- 
ther, supposing the twenty-second Pachons to have been the 
anniversary of the accession of Toutmés III. to supreme power 
at the commencement of his nineteenth year, reckoned from the 
death of his father. Upto that date he had been subordinate to 
Hatasou, who reckoned her years from the same event. The 
date of the death of Toutmés II. would, according to my view, 
have been one hundred and ten days after the second Pachons, 
or on the twenty-second Mesore. This fully explains the double 
feast date, provided that the two dates of the second and twenty- 
second Pachons be the true ones. I believe this to be the case; 
but it would be satisfactory if the stones were carefully examined 
with a view, if possible, to decide this question. On account of 
the uncertainty in the reading, I lay less stress on this argument 
than I should otherwise do; but I must observe that, according 
to M. De Rougé’s hypothesis, I see no way of accounting for the 
second coronation feast day. 

40. I do not, however, rely on this argument as more than a 
corroborative one. What has most weight with me is the incon- 
sistency which, according to M. De Rougé’s hypothesis, as well 
as according to that which has heretofore prevailed, there is 
between a summation of reigns amounting to 159 years, and a 
recorded total of 157. The discrepancy, so completely explained 
by my hypothesis, had unquestionably a real existence in the 
text of Manetho. Eusebius, who doubtless copied in this in- 
stance a statement of a more ancient writer, increases the total 
by ten; and he also increases the sum of all the reigns before 
Amasis by ten. While the original text, as restored from 
Africanus, had before Amasis 115, Eusebius has 125; Africanus 
preserved the true number 44 for Amasis ; Eusebius seeing that 
44 added to 125 would give 169,—not 167, as he had for his 
sum,—diminished this reign by 2 years, giving 125442 = 167. 
But Lepsius (Denk., iii., 275 4) gives a date of the forty-fourth 
year of Amasis; Herodotus also makes his reign forty-four 
years. Therefore, forty-two is a corruption; and the only way 
of accounting for it is that which I have given. For these 
reasons, I will in the sequel assume it to be a fact that regnal 
years contained only three hundred and sixty days; and will 
make this assumption the base of my restoration of the chro- 
nology of the separate reigns.” Perfect accuracy is not to be 





© Sir Gardiner Wilkinson has thrown out the suggestion that regnal years con- 
tained only three hundred and sixty days; but I am not aware that he has used this 
fact as a means of establishing a correct chronology. 
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expected. All that can be hoped for is to determine limits within 
which the accession of each king must lie. Except in the case 
of Toutmés III. and Hatasou, I am not aware that any data 
exist by which the actual day of any king’s accession may be 
determined. It will be seen, however, that some of the limits 
come very near to one another, leaving a very small interval of 
uncertainty. As a brief and uniform method of expressing these 
limits is desirable, I will write them in the form of a vulgar frac- 
tion, the earliest possible date of the event occupying the place 
of the numerator, and the latest possible that of the denominator. 
The uncertainty sometimes attaches to both the year and the 
day ; sometimes to the day only. In that case the year is given 
without a fraction. For the notation used as to years and days, 
see the note to § 4. 

41. It may be well to lay down in the first instance the mode 
of calculation which I employ. If the absolute date of an event 
N x D y is known to be in a given regnal year (z) of a king, 
an absolute date in his first year may be found by subtract- 
ing z—1 from a, and adding 5(z—1) to y; thus N(w—z+1) 
D(y+5z—5) would be in the first year; and N(a—z) D(y+5z) 
would be before the first year. Hence the accession would be 
) (w—z) D(y+5z+1). 

(w—z+1) D(y+5z—5). 
be referred to given regnal years, we have more than one such 
fractions ; and we can combine any number of them together by 
taking the greatest numerator and the least denominator, and 
combining them together. When an absolute date is not given 
in the first instance, it may be assumed to be in the year x; 
and thus we may connect it with given dates, so as possibly to 
enable us to form an equation by which x may be determined. 
The very first example given will explain the whole process to 
those who carefully attend to it. 

42. We learn from a stéle brought from the Serapeum 
(S 2259) that an Apis was born in the fifth year of Ahmds 
D 7, and installed in the fifth year, D 288. Let this year be 
Nx; then N x D 7 and D 288 are in the fifth year; conse- 
quently N(x—4) D 27 and D 308 are in the first; and N(x—5) 
D 32 and D 313 are before it. The accession is therefore 
w SSDS Again, this Apis is said to have lived (about) 
eighteen years and six months, and to have died D186. Conse- 
quently N(x+18) D 186 is the death-date, which is said to be in 
the twenty-third year, as is also the burial date D 255. Hence 
N(x—4) D 296 and D 365 are in the first year; and N(x—5) 
D 301 and [N(x—5) D370 = ]N(x—4) D5 are before the reign. 





If more absolute dates than one can 
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From these two dates the accession = N(x—4) D soa and, 


combining this with the former limit, we have the accession 
fixed to N(x—4) D - This limit may be contracted a little 


by help of the well-known stelés at Leyden, to which I shall have 
to return. It is there stated that a certain man died in the 
twenty-seventh year of Ahmés D 238. The first began N (x—4) 
D * or N(x—5) D es Add 26 to the number of the year, 
and subtract 130 from that of the day ; and the twenty-seventh 
year would begin N(x+21) D a The man who died D 238, 
could not have died N(x+21) D 238, for that would have been 
in the twenty-sixth year; he must therefore have died N(x+ 22) 
D 2388. This being in the twenty-seventh year, [N(x—4) 
D 368 = ]N(x—3) D8 is in the first, and N(x—4) D8 is before 


it; whence N(x—4) D FS is the accession date within the closest 


limits attainable. The forty-fourth year would begin N(x+388) 
159 


153 
D tre and would end N(x+39) D — T° 


ever, ($31,) that Ahmds died after a reign of forty-four years 
in the spring of 526, which nearly coincided with N’ 222. 
Therefore x +39 = 222; x = 183, . the accession of Ahmds 


lies within the limits N 179 D = corresponding to 569 


We have seen, how- 


January 21 
February 8 





43. We cannot approximate so closely to the accession of 
Wahphré or Apries as to that of his successor; but we can 
come within less than six months of it. The stéle, S 2244, in- 
forms us that an Apis died D 222, and was buried DD 291 in the 
twelfth of Apries. Let the year be Nx. The first of Apries con- 
tained N(x—11) D 277 and D 346; and his accession was 
yn &— 12) D 352 But Apries reigned about 19 regnal years= 

(el) D 277" ut Apries reigned abou regnal years= 


19 civil years—95 days. Take this from N 179 D and we 


have N 160 Da which cannot be more than six months 


over or under the date of his accession. Consequently x—1] 
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must be=160. The death of the Apis was therefore N 171 
N 159 D 352 
N 160 D 277° 

44. The life of this Apis is said to have been seventeen years 
and one hundred and eighty-five days, which would give his birth 
N 154 D 37; and this agrees with the statement of the stéle 
that he was born D 37 in the sixteenth Nekau. Another stéle, 
§ 2243, informs us that the predecessor of this Apis died D 36, 
and was buried D 106, in the same sixteenth Nekau. Psamitik 
II., consequently, could not have succeeded to the throne till 
after N 154, D 106. At present we have no other clue to his 
accession than the fact that he reigned about five regnal years. 
The Apis born in N 154 is said to have been installed D 309, 
in the first year of Psamitik II.; but his age when installed is 
not stated, and we have, therefore, as yet no right to infer any- 
thing from this date. 

45. I will proceed to Nekau, in whose sixteenth year we have 
already seen that N 154 D 386 and D 106 were included. 
Therefore, N 1389 D 111 and D 181 were in his first. We 
also learn from the Leyden stéles, referred to in § 42, that a man 
who died N 205 D 238, aged sixty-five years and three hundred 
and two days, and who was, therefore, born N 139 D 301, was 
born on that day in the first Nekau. These facts give the limits 


N 188 D 306 
. - a 
of the accession of Nekau 139 D lll. The Florence stéle 


teaches us that seventy-one years and one hundred and twenty- 
six elapsed between D 271 in the third of Nekau, and D 36 in the 
thirty-fifth Ahmdés. This began N 212 D at ($ 42). The 
death-date was, therefore, N 213 D 36, and the birth-date N 141 
D 271. This being in the third of Nekau, N 139 D 281 was 
in his first. This gives us no additional information ; it will be 
seen, however, hereafter that the limits of the accession of 
Nekau will be much narrower than those now given (see § 57). 
46. Omitting for the present any further reference to the 
stéle S 2243, I will consider the dates on S 2037. We learn 
from this that an Apis died D 350, in the twentieth of Psamitik 
I., and was buried D 55 in his twenty-first. This fixes the com- 
x D351 Now if 
“wipe” 
we count by regnal years, as Psamitik reigned fifty-four, and his 
three successors together forty, the first of Ahmdés would be 
about the ninety-fifth of Psamitik I., or seventy-four regnal years 
from the twenty-first of Psamitik I.; but seventy-three regnal 


D 222; and the accession 





mencement of his twenty-first year at N 
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years=seventy-two civil years; and as both the first of Ahmds 
and the twenty-first of Psamitik began near the commencement 
of the civil year, it cannot be doubted that seventy-three civil 
years was, within a few weeks, the interval between the com- 
mencements of these regnal years. This gives x+1+73=179, 
orx=105. The death-date of this Apis was, therefore, N 105 
D 350, the burial-date N 106 D 55, and the commencement of the 
N 105 D 351 





twenty-first of Psamitik I. This gives the acces- 


N 106 D 55° 
sion of Poamitik I. N 86'D 7 Me desu Maite con be 


obtained from the dates on the stéle 2248. 

47. The Apis who died N 105, D 350, is said to have been 
born in the twenty-sixth of Tirhaka. The stéle S 2037 men- 
tions this fact, not giving the day of birth; it then mentions his 
installation, which is assigned to D 219, the year not being 
stated; and a clause follows, consisting of the word er-en (or 
iri-n, as I should read it) and “twenty-one years.” The group 
for “ year,” however, differs from that which occurs three times 
before in the inscription where a date occurs; and the proposi- 
tion em, “in,” does not precede it, though it precedes all the year 
and month dates in the inscription, except that at the commence- 
ment. It appeared to me, therefore, from the first time that I 
saw this clause, that it could not be a date. Lepsius in his 
Konigsbuch (p. 95) translated it “Gethan in xxi. Jahre (des 
Psametich).” ‘The burial was celebrated, or the stéle was 
made, in the twenty-first year (of Psamitik).” But if it were 
admitted that this clause could contain a date, it would be un- 
natural to suppose that a verb was used without any subject being 
expressed ; and, again, that after events being mentioned which 
occurred in the reign of Tirhaka, the inscription should return 
to the reign of Psamitik, without giving any intimation that it 
did so. 

48. For these reasons, in my paper on the “ Apis Stéles” in 
The Journal of Sacred Literature for October, 1858, p. 130, I 
adopted an explanation of the clause given by Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, namely, that “the Apis lived twenty-one years.” 
This view has since been adopted by M. De Rougé (Pianchi, 
p- 26), but I do not now adhere to it. I am quite satisfied that 
a third interpretation, first (I believe) suggested by Dr. Birch, is 
the only legitimate one. Jri-n is a verb, of which “twenty-one 
years” is the subject; and this verb is specially used of the 
years of a reign, as distinguished from those of a life, the proper 
word for which is ha. See the Turin Book of Kings, 64, 1. 3, 
compared with 18 a, 1. 5, and elsewhere. When, therefore, it is 
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stated that “ twenty-one years were passed,” we must understand 
“from his installation to his death ;”’ aud this is in perfect har- 
mony with what goes before, ‘“‘he was introduced into the temple 
of Memphis on the ninth of Pharmuthi (D 219); twenty-one 
years were passed (from that to his death.)”” We must, of course, 
take twenty-one years as around number, the Apis died twentieth 
Mesore (D 350). The interval was, therefore, one hundred and 
thirty-one days over a number of civil years, and this number 
must be twenty-one. The Apis was, therefore, installed N 84 
D 219. 

49. This Apis reigned, as we have seen, twenty-one years 
and one hundred and thirty-one days, i.e., 7796 days=264 
lunations ; the moon was, therefore, in the same phase, approxi- 
mately, on the installation and the death days; and a rough 
calculation shews that on both days she was near the full. We 
have seen in § 42, that an Apis was installed N 183 D 288, and 
died N 201 D186. Its reign was 6468 days=about two hundred 
and nineteen lunations; both days being near full moon. We 
have seen in § 44 that an Apis died N 154 .D 36. This was 
forty-eight years and fifty-one days=17,571 days—=595 lunations 
after the death in the twentieth Psamitik I. (N 105 D 350); 
and it was twenty-nine years two hundred and fifty-two days, 
=10,837 days=367 lunations, before the installation of § 42 
in N 183 D 288. I will add that Mr. Cooper found stéles at 
the Louvre proving that an Apis died in the thirty-fourth Darius 
D 91, and was buried D 161. According to Ptolemy’s canon, 
verified by two eclipses in the reign of Darius, the thirty-fourth 
Darius was N 260; and from N 201 D 186, the death in the 
twenty-third Ahmds to N 260 D 91, is fifty-eight years and two 
hundred and seventy days=26,440 days=726 lunations. 

50. We have thus a series of six installations and deaths of 
Apises, extending from N 84 to N 260, all occurring within 
about a day of the time of full moon; on days which might be 
calculated beforehand to be the days of full moon by persons 
ignorant of the irregularities of her motion, and who would 
naturally use a cycle in which her mean motion was alone taken 
into account. Now the only cycle which could give the time of 
full moon with such accuracy as these calculated days of its 
occurrence suppose, during one hundred and seventy-six years, 
was the cycle of twenty-five Egyptian civil years=9125 days, 
assumed equal to 309 lunations. In the time of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty they were, according to Hansen, about ‘045 of a 
day less than this; but in earlier times the error was less; and, 
as Laplace remarked, there must have been a time when the 
cycle was accurate. 
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51. Here then we have the true explanation of what the 
Egyptians really meant by the cycle of twenty-five years regu- 
lating the deaths of the Apis bulls. The Greeks thought that 
they meant that a bull was put to death at the end of each 
cycle; but what they really meant, and what was the fact, was 
that the cycle of twenty-five years enabled the priests to predict 
the time of full moon, at which only the Apis was put to death 
by his keepers. All the installations, as I take it, and all the 
regular Apis deaths, were on calculated days of full moon; but 
occasionally, through an access of disease, an Apis would die out 
of its time. One instance of this is that of the Apis who died 
in the fourth Darius, N 230 D 243. From this to the death 
in N 260 D 91 is twenty-nine years and two hundred and 
thirteen days, or 10,798=365 lunations+20 days. Here, 
however, a very interesting fact is recorded, for a knowledge of 
which I am indebted to Mr. Cooper’s notes, taken in the Salle 
d’Apis in the Louvre. The stéle S 2274 records not only the 
death of the Apis on D 243, and his burial in D 313, but a third 
event on D 263, twenty days after his death. This day was 
exactly three hundred and sixty-five lunations before the death 
in N 260 D91._ I take it that a certain solemnity, for which 
the full moon was the appointed time, and which was in ordinary 
cases performed on the day of the death, was in this instance 
performed twenty days after it. So far then from the dates 
connected with this Apis being inconsistent with the view that 
I have taken, it appears to me that they completely confirm it. 
Another Apis which died out of its time was that which died in 
the twelfth Apries, seventeen years and one hundred and eighty- 
six days after its predecessor. It would take seventeen years 
and two hundred and three days=6408 to complete two hundred 
and seventeen lunations. We have thus, out of six Apis bulls, 
the days of whose deaths are recorded in the reigns of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty aud of Darius, four which died on days of 
full moon. 

52. In what follows I will take it for granted that installa- 
tions were on full moon days, and that deaths were probably so ; 
and, accordingly, if I find a date which points to a particular 
day of the year, but does not distinctly say of which year, out 
of a small limited number; and if I find that by assigning it to 
one year of that number it is made to coincide with a full moon, 
I will feel bound to assign it to that year. If again the testi- 
mony of an inscription is uncertain, its statements being incon- 
sistent with one another, and if one of the possible modes of 
correcting it will give an installation on a full moon, which the 
other will not, I will as a matter of course adopt the one which 
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does. I will now consider three instances in which these rules 
will come into play, within the reigns that I have been con- 
sidering. 

53. I stated at the close of § 48 that an Apis was installed 
N 84 D 219. The birth of this Apis is said to have been in 
the twenty-sixth of Tirhaka, and no regnal year is given for its 
installation. Two reasons may be given for this, and I can 
think of no other. A reason, however, is absolutely required 
for an omission which is so extraordinary. One reason may be 
that the Apis was installed in the same regnal year in which it 
was born, namely, the twenty-sixth Tirhaka. If so, N 59 
D 344 would be in his first. Another reason may be that 
Tirhaka, after having completed his twenty-sixth year, ceased to 
be king, retiring into Ethiopia; that the year in which the Apis 
was installed was ascribed in the Serapeum records to some king 
who was afterwards not acknowledged; and that when the stéle 
(S 2037) was inscribed in the reign of Psamitik, the regual date 
was omitted. Which of these was the true reason may be 
decided by the rule that I have now laid down. An Apis is said 
(S 2048) to have been buried in the twenty-fourth year of 
Tirhaka, D 233. It died D 163; fifty-six days and a complete 
but unknown number of years before N 84 D 219, when its 
successor was installed. If we take 3 years and 56 days= 
1151 days, we have thirty-nine lunations. This would fix the 
death to N 81 D 163, and the burial to D 233 of the same year, 
which last is said to have been in the twenty-fourth of Tirhaka; 
consequently, N 58 D 348, was in his first. This cannot be in 
the same regnal year as N 59 D 344, which would have been 
in his first if the Apis had been installed in the twenty-sixth 
year of Tirhaka; consequently, this last supposition is in- 
admissible. ‘The accession of Tirhaka is limited by S 2048 to 

ae Vi 99 

oe ; his twenty-sixth year would begin N aa ty aes ; 


83 D 223 ee 

84D 217° t is certain, then, 
that there was an interval between the reign of Tirhaka and that 
of Psamitik, during which this Apis was installed. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, in his letter in the Atheneum of the 22nd August, 
mentions that he has found in the annals of Assur-bani-pal, as 
he calls him (Assur-ban’-apli, as I would read the name), a 
statement that he contended against Tirhaka, during the first 
two or three years of his reign; that Tirhaka then “died (or 
abdicated, for the passage is incomplete), and was succeeded by 
his step-son Urdamané, who conducted the last campaign in 
Egypt against the Assyrians.” It is much to be regretted, that 


and its last day would be N 
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the original of this passage is not accessible, as it suggests some 
important questions. The Apis installation probably took place 
under this successor, whoever he was. N 81 appears from the 
canon of Ptolemy to be the first year of the reign of Assur-ban’- 
apli, whose reign synchronized with that of his brother, Saos- 
duchinus, at Babylon. Their father died in the course of N 80. 
The campaigns against Tirhaka himself would, of course, be in 
N 81, 82, and 83; while N 84, in which the installation took 
place, would be the first year of the successor of Tirhaka in 
Egypt. The interval between the reigns of Tirhaka and Psamitik 
rust have been about two years. 

54. The next point of interest is the determination of the 
year in which the Apis, which was born N 154 D 37, was 
installed. The day before the birth was a death-date and full 
moon. The installation was D 309 in the first year of Psamitik 
II. This was two hundred and seventy-three days, and perhaps 
a year or two over, after the death-date. Now two years+273 
days=1003 days=thirty-four lunations. This gives N 156 
D 309 for the installation, which is said to have been in the 
first year of Psamitik II. His accession must, therefore, have 

155 D 315 
been N 


156 D 309° 
limit. 


55. The remaining date to be determined is that of the in- 
stallation of the Apis next before this. That he died N 154 
D 36, in the sixteenth Nekau, is not to be questioned; but the 
calculations relative to his birth and installation, and the length 
of his life, are obviously more or less erroneous. It is my 
belief that the text of S 2243 contains three errors; and I 
think that I shall be able to shew that they are all natural errors 
for a person to make who had the true text before him, and who 
from his own ignorance supposed it to be corrupted. I will first 
seek to restore the true text by the principle of § 52, and by 
data that have been already obtained. The text, as we have it, 
states that this Apis was born D 169, in the fifty-third of 
Psamitik I.; and installed D 72, in his fifty-fourth. He died 
D 86 in the sixteenth Nekau, and lived 16 years 7 months and 
17 days, or 16 years 227 days. That there is some mistake here 
is obvious; for 169+227—365 give 31 and not 36. Either 
169 or 227 is too small by 5. But, if we look closer, we shall 
see that there is a greater error than this. 


56. The accession of Psamitik I. is, by § 46, N 86 D 


191 
260 


It was probably not long after the earlier 


86 
155 


the beginning of his fifty-third year, N 1387 D =~, and that 
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of his fifty-fourth, N 188 D arr The birth would, therefore, 


be, if 169 were to be depended on, N 138 D 169; and as the 
death is N 154 D 36, the length of life would be only 15 years 
and 232 days. Again, the installation would be, if 72 could be 
relied on, N 189 D 72. From this to N 154 D 36 the death 
is 14 years 329 days= 5434 days = 184 lunations+5 days. 
Strike off these 5 days from the length of the reign; that is, 
substitute D 77 for D 72, and the installation is brought to the 
full moon. The interval of 8 months and 28 days between the 
birth and installation was doubtless recorded when the Apis 
was brought to the temple; and there is not likely to have been 
any mistake about it. The substitution of 77 for 72 requires 
therefore a substitution of 174 for 169; and this correction 
satisfies the equation at the end of § 55. I suppose, therefore, 
that the record which the copyist of the inscription had before 
him, placed— 

The birth in fifty-third Psamitik I., VI. 24. 

The installation in fifty-fourth Psamitik I., III. 17. 

The death in sixteenth Nekau, II. 6. 

The length of life, 15 years 7 months 17 days. 

The length of reign, 14 years 10 months 29 days. 
These numbers are correct ; but let us consider how apt a person 
who examined them would be to think them the contrary. 
“Psamitik I. reigned fifty-four years; from his fifty-third year 
to the first of Necho are two years; and from his first to his 
sixteenth are fifteen. In all we have seventeen years wanting a 
few months; yet the stupid man who calculated these numbers 
has made the interval little more than fifteen years;—I will 
make it sixteen.” Again, he forgets the epagomenz, and thinks 
that before making a subtraction he should add only thirty, in 
place of thirty-five. Taking seven months seventeen days 
from two months six days, he finds only nineteen odd days, 
and puts this down in place of twenty-four; and on the same 
foolish principle he alters seventeen into twelve. 

57. This gives us nearer limits for the accession of Nekau 
than we had before; as it proves that his father was still reign- 
ing in N 139D77. Nekau, it now appears, came to the throne 
N 139 D8 or Gog AP? 

111 May 12 
and the death of Josiah must have been in 608. From the 
accession of Nekau to that of Ahmds there were thirty-nine 
civil years, and two hundred and sixty-three days at least,—three 

, hundred and fourteen at most ; or forty regnal years, and ninety- 
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three days at least, one hundred and forty-four days at most. 
This must be divided between three reigns. The reign of Nekau 
is called sixteen years by Herodotus, as well as by Manetho; we 
may be sure, therefore, that he did +. complete his seventeenth 

. 155 D 357 
year. But he would do this N Tso D 25 
limit to the accession of Psamitik II., to be joined to the earlier 


This gives a later 


. 155 D 315 
54. beg: ig’ siete 
limit of § 54. He began to reign N 156 D 24” and probably 
not long after the earlier limit. His sixth year would begin 
9C 
N 160 D nat but the accession of Apries was found in § 438 to 
159 D 352 


be N 160 D377" It was probably near the later limit; but, 


assuming the accession to be at the death of his father, Psamitik 
would not have completed his fifth year; his reign would pro- 
bably not have exceeded four years, and ten or eleven months. 
Herodotus, however, gives him a six years’ reign; and the re- 
ceived text of Africanus has the same number, though it is pro- 
bably a corruption. There is here a difficulty, which I think 
may be best removed by supposing that Apries became king 
during his father’s life ;—perhaps a year and a half before his 
death. Incapacity, caused by illness, may have led to this ar- 
rangement. With respect to Apries himself, who is said by 
Herodotus to have reigned twenty-five years, though the acces- 
sion of Ahmés was within about nineteen years of his own, we 
must suppose a period of six or seven years, during which both 
kings claimed the throne. Ahmds in the end prevailed, and 
counted those years as in his reign. Iam not aware that any 
cotemporary monuments of this interval exist. The date of the 
fifth year in the Serapeum (S 2259), is not cotemporary ; but is 
on a stéle set up in the twenty-third year. It was during this 
interval, I can scarcely doubt, that Nitetis was born ;—the 
daughter of Apries, who was sent by Amasis to Cyrus, as Hero- 
dotus informs us. Of the three stories respecting her, which Hero- 
dotus gives, the last alone is deserving of any credit, though 
Herodotus himself thought otherwise. In connection with this 
supposed interval, it has occurred to me that an Apis must have 
then died, of whom no record is preserved. A death took place 
N 171 D 222, anda birth N 183 D7. It is highly improbable 
that there should be no Apis for eleven years and a half; bnt 
if an Apis died in the latter end of N 182, and was buried by 
Apries, with dates recorded on the stéles, in years of his reign, 
the birth in his twelfth or thirteenth year, and the death in his 
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twenty-third year; it seems to me very probable that Amasis 
would destroy these records. Those who succeeded so well in 
defacing the stéle of Cambyses (see § 25) doubtless followed a 
precedent, which had been acted on in many previous iustances. 
As I have mentioned this stéle, I take the occasion to remark 
that the lost part of the date may be restored by the principle 
of §52. The Apis probably died on the full moon of N 222 
D 259, and was buried D 329, the twenty-ninth of Epiphi. This 
Apis was born, or more probably installed, in the twenty-fifth 
of Ahmds, N 202 or 203 (see § 33). 

58. Returning to the accession of Nekau, in N 139 po 
and comparing it with that of his father in N 86; we have 


52 years 340 days 


for his reign the limits 53 years 77 days 





, reckoning by civil 


years; or, reckoning by regnal years, 53 years ba days. He 
is said by Herodotus and Manetho to have reigned fifty-four 
years. It is probable, therefore, that not only Nekau’s acces- 
sion was near its later limit, but Psamitik’s near its earlier limit. 
From the recent discovery of Sir Henry Rawlinson, that the 
Assyrians were engaged in war with the Egyptians for several 
years, which must have immediately preceded the accession of 
Psamitik, I infer that he counted his regnal years from the time 
when he returned to Egypt from Syria, as mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (ii. 152). His reign, as one of the Dodecarchs, was in- 
cluded in his fifty-four years; and it is as yet quite uncertain 
how long a time elapsed before he was sole monarch. We only 
know that he was recognized as such in Memphis at the end of 
his twentieth year. In the following table I give the chronology 
of the kings and Apises from the accession of Psamitik I.; which 
will be followed by a similar (but less complete) table from the 
accession of Petubastes to that of Psamitik I. (sce after § 59). 
In both these tables dates are given in years of Nabonassar, 
and days of the Egyptian civil year, and in years B.c., and days 
of the proleptic Augustan year. When no letter is appended 
to the date, it is to be understood that the event happened on 
the exact day mentioned ; p.p. implies that it was very near, i.e., 
within a few weeks; p. that the date is near, i.e., within two or 
three months at most; and c., that it is about the time of the 
event, say within six months before or after the date specified. 
When the year is given alone, with c, there may be an uncer- 
— whether the event was in that year, or the year before or 
after it. 
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three days at least, one hundred and forty-four days at most. 
This must be divided between three reigns. The reign of Nekau 
is called sixteen years by Herodotus, as well as by Manetho; we 
may be sure, therefore, that he did not complete his seventeenth 
- 155 D 357 


year. But he would do this N This gives a later 


156 D 25 
limit to the accession of Psamitik II., to be joined to the earlier 
limit of § 54. He began to reign N nth nti and probabl 
sii mn eS saggy OF 
not long after the earlier limit. His sixth year would begin 


9 
N 160 D at but the accession of Apries was found in § 43 to 


159 D 352 a 
be N 160 D277" It was probably near the later limit; but, 


assuming the accession to be at the death of his father, Psamitik 
would not have completed his fifth year; his reign would pro- 
bably not have exceeded four years, and ten or eleven months. 
Herodotus, however, gives him a six years’ reign; and the re- 
eeived text of Africanus has the same number, though it is pro- 
bably a corruption. There is here a difficulty, which I think 
may be best removed by supposing that Apries became king 
during his father’s life;—perhaps a year and a half before his 
death. Incapacity, caused by illness, may have led to this ar- 
rangement, With respect to Apries himself, who is said by 
Herodotus to have reigned twenty-five years, though the acces- 
sion of Ahmds was within about nineteen years of his own, we 
must suppose a period of six or seven years, during which both 
kings claimed the throne. Ahmds in the end prevailed, and 
counted those years as in his reign. Iam not aware that any 
cotemporary monuments of this interval exist. The date of the 
fifth year in the Serapeum (S 2259), is not cotemporary ; but is 
on a stéle set up in the twenty-third year. It was during this 
interval, I can scarcely doubt, that Nitetis was born ;—the 
daughter of Apries, who was sent by Amasis to Cyrus, as Hero- 
dotus informs us. Of the three stories respecting her, which Hero- 
dotus gives, the last alone is deserving of any credit, though 
Herodotus himself thought otherwise. In connection with this 
supposed interval, it has occurred to me that an Apis must have 
then died, of whom no record is preserved. A death took place 
N 171 D 222, anda birth N183 D7. It is highly improbable 
that there should be no Apis for eleven years and a half; bnt 
if an Apis died in the latter end of N 182, and was buried by 
Apries, with dates recorded on the stéles, in years of his reign, 
the birth in his twelfth or thirteenth year, and the death in his 
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twenty-third year; it seems to me very probable that Amasis 
would destroy these records. Those who succeeded so well in 
defacing the stéle of Cambyses (see § 25) doubtless followed a 
precedent, which had been acted on in many previous instances. 
As I have mentioned this stéle, I take the occasion to remark 
that the lost part of the date may be restored by the principle 
of §52. The Apis probably died on the full moon of N 222 
D 259, and was buried D 329, the twenty-ninth of Epiphi. This 
Apis was born, or more probably installed, in the twenty-fifth 
of Ahmds, N 202 or 203 (see § 33). 
78 


58. Returning to the accession of Nekau, in N 139 D—— 7H 
and comparing it with that of his father in N 86 ire: we have 


52 years 340 days 


for his reign the limits 53 years 77 days 





. oo by civil 


years; or, reckoning by regnal years, 53 years 40 anys. He 


342 
is said by Herodotus and Manetho to have reigned fifty-four 
years. It is probable, therefore, that not only Nekau’s acces- 
sion was near its later limit, but Psamitik’s near its earlier limit. 
From the recent discovery of Sir Henry Rawlinson, that the 
Assyrians were engaged in war with the Egyptians for several 
years, which must have immediately preceded the accession of 
Psamitik, I infer that he counted his regnal years from the time 
when he returned to Egypt from Syria, as mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (ii. 152). His reign, as one of the Dodecarchs, was in- 
cluded in his fifty-four years; and it is as yet quite uncertain 
how long a time elapsed before he was sole monarch. We only 
know that he was recognized as such in Memphis at the end of 
his twentieth year. In the following table I give the chronology 
of the kings and Apises from the accession of Psamitik I.; which 
will be followed by a similar (but less complete) table from the 
accession of Petubastes to that of Psamitik I. (sce after § 59). 
In both these tables dates are given in years of Nabonassar, 
and days of the Egyptian civil year, and in years B.c., and days 
of the proleptic Augustan year. When no letter is appended 
to the date, it is to be understood that the event happened on 
the exact day mentioned ; p.p. implies that it was very near, i.e., 
within a few weeks; p. that the date is near, i.e., within two or 
three months at most; and c., that it is about the time of the 
event, say within six months before or after the date specified. 
When the year is given alone, with c, there may be an uncer- 
tainty whether the event was in that year, or the year before or 
after it. 
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A.Nab. D. B.C, See §§ 
86 106 662 May 21 p.p Psamitik I. becomes king. ‘ 46, 58 
Apis dies in his 20th year; no record of 
105 350 642 Jan. 15 two next Apises. 46 
139 77 609 April 9 Apis installed in his 54th year. 56 
139 101 609 May2 pp ore on death of his father | 45, 57 
154 36 594 Feb. 23 Apis dies in his 16th year. : 44 
155 320 593 Dec.3 —_ king on death of his father | 54, 57 
156 309 592 Nov. 22 Apis installed in his first year. 54 
160 200 588 Aug. 4 c Wahphra king, his father still living. 43 
162 90 586 Aprill6 c  Psamitik II. dies. 57 
171 222 577 Aug. 23 Apis dies in 12th of Wahphra. 43 
179 18 569 Jan.30 pp a — dates his accession from 42 
Apis died in 22nd Wahphré ; his stéles 
181 (567 were destroyed. 57 
Apis installed in 24th Wahphra, after- 
183 288 565 Oct. 25 wards called 5th Ahmés. 42, 57 
185 563 Me completely conquered and put bs7 
201 186 547 July 11 Apis died in 23rd Ahmés. 42 
202 546 ec Apis installed in 25th Ahmés. 33 
229 100 526 Aprilll  p ‘oon IlI. king on the death “ 25 & seq. 
222 250 526 Sept.8 p Egypt conquered by Cambyses. 23—25 


Apis dies; buried by Cambyses D 329, 
222 259 526 Sept. 17 


in his 4th year counting from the death | 25, 57 
of Cyrus. J 


joni born in 5th Cambyses; a month 


223° 147° +525 May 27 or two after he is stabbed by Cambyses } 21, 23 


on his return from Ethiopia. 
‘ ‘ Apis dies in 4th Darius; death-feast 20 
© f & Pp ? 2 
230 243 518 Aug. 30 days after. = ban, dl 


III. Dynasties XXIII.—XXV. 


59. It is unnecessary for me to say much as to this period, as 
I have already fully discussed it in §§ 42—46 of my former 
paper. The succession of kings given in § 43, and the genealo- 
gies of § 45, are perfectly correct, so far as they go; and the 
succession will be repeated in the table which I shall presently 
give, with one addition obtained from Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
inscription of Assur-ban’-apli, and with three records from the 
Apis stéles. The first of these is a new one. An Apis died in 
the sixth Bocchoris, D 5. Bocchoris came to the throne when 
the twenty-third dynasty had reigned seven years, and Tirhaka 
when it had reigned eighty-nine years; its kings having ruled 
during the forty-four years of Bocchoris, the twelve of Shebaik 
and the twelve of Shebaitok, only in a small portion of the 
Delta. The first year of Bocchoris would thus be eighty-two 
years, and his sixth seventy-seven years before the first of Tir- 
haka, which was about N 58, The sixth of Bocchoris would 
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therefore be about N —19. By the principle of § 52, I take it 
to be N —18; because in that year D 5 was at the full moon. 
N —18 D 5 being in the sixth of Bocchoris, N —23 D 30 
must have been in his first; and his accession is limited to 

y SED 3°. The installation im N 84 D 219 was in the 
reign of “ Urdamane,” as stated in § 53. He is called the son 
of Tirhaka’s wife. I cannot doubt that he was the brother of 
Amuniritis, the son of Mutiritis by Kashto, whose widow Tir- 
haka married. This is the Mutiritis of the Louvre stéle, C 100, 
daughter of Seti I1I., the Zet of Manetho and Sethos of Hero- 
dotus. 


A.Nab. D. B.C. 
—30 D 90 778 June 3 c  Petubastes reigns. 
Bocchoris reigns ; Petubastes being driven to the 
eel ‘ 9 ’ 
24 D 221 772 Oct. 10 nutien. 
* 5 766 March 7 Apis dies in his 6th year. 


9 D 255 739 Nov. 5 ec Osorkon ITI. reigus in the marshes of the Delta. 
17 D 215 731 Sept.24 c  Psamut reigns in the marshes of the Delta. 
20 D 221 728 Sept.29 c Shebaik reigns, Bocchoris being slain. 
27 D 165 721 Aug. 2 ce Zet, Sethos or Seti ILI. reigns in the marshes. 
c 


716 Sept. 26 
221 704 Sept. 23 


Shebaitok reigns, Shebaik dying. 
Seti III. reigns in all Egypt; Tirhaka in Ethi- 
opia; Shebaitok being slain. 
168 690 July 29 Tirhaka reigns in Egypt; his father-in-law, Seti 
. | IIT., dying. 

233 667 Sept. 26 Apis is buried in his 24th year. 

{oa having reigned 26 years, retires to Ethi- 
c 


os 
te 

So Vey veyeypvoeyey 
to 
to 


168 664 July 22 opia, and his step-son Urdamane, grandson of Seti 
III., became king. 


84 D 219 664 Sept. 11 Apis is installed after his accession. 


>) 


60. I believe, and I understand that it is the prevailing 
opinion in London, that Urdamane represents the royal name 
which has been read Amonrut; but which is more properly (Rud 
or) Arud-Amun. I suppose that the king who succeeded Tirhaka 
is the king whose name is inscribed on a vase of rock-crystal in 
the Louvre, with a prenomen resembling that of Rameses IL., 
but with Amon in place of R& at the end. I think it probable 
that he had no children, and that he very soon perished, leaving 
his rights to the kingdom to his sister Amoniritis and her hus- 
band Piankhi. Against these, however, the rival power of Psa- 
mitik prevailed, though many years of civil war, including the 
period of the dodecarchy, probably elapsed before he obtained 
the undisputed sovereignty. Ultimately he married the daughter 
of Piankhi. I agree with M. de Rougé in thinking this a dif- 
ferent Piankhi from the Ethiopian chief, whose successful inva- 
sion of Egypt, of which he styled himself king, is recorded on 
the small truncated pyramid recently found at Mount Barkal ; but 
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I cannot think with M. de Rongé, that that Piankhi lived in 
the time of the twenty-third dynasty. I hope to shew that he 
is to be referred to the twenty-second. Whatever claim to the 
crown Psamitik I. had, I think it plain that he did not succeed, 
or claim to succeed, Nekau I., as Manetho represents him to 
have done. It is possible, however, notwithstanding what I 
have said in § 34, that Stephinates, Nechepsos and Nekau I., 
were real persons who claimed a sort of regal authority at Sais 
on the death of Seti III. Stephinates may have reigned seven 
years commencing about 690; his eldest son Nechepsos six, 
commencing about 683; and his younger son Nekau L., eight, 
commencing about 677. This last was killed by the Ethiopians 
about 669; and from his death to the accession of Psamitik L., 
in 662, there was no claimant of the crown of this Saite family. 


IV. Dynasty XXII. 


61. I now come to the twenty-second dynasty, which pre- 
sents new difficulties. I think, however, that I have overcome 
them in great degree by the principle of § 52. The durations 
of the last three years may be approximated to pretty accurately 
by attending to the rule, that the Apises were always installed 
at full moon, and generally put to death at full moon. There 
are so many Apis records in the three reigns alluded to, that 
their duration can be determined; and this I will first do. An 
Apis was buried D 87 in the thirty-seventh Shishonk IV., and 
was installed D 214 in his twelfth. The interval is an uncertain 
number of years, about twenty-four, and two hundred and thirty- 
eight days; to the death, which preceded the burial by seventy 
days, the interval would be about twenty-four years and one 
hundred and sixty-eight days. Now, twenty-three years and 
one hundred and sixty-eight days are two hundred and ninety 
lunations. This must of course be the interval, if both installa- 
tion and death fell at full moon; but twenty-three civil years+ 
two hundred and thirty-eight days—twenty-three regnal years 
+three hundred and fifty-three days only. It would then be 
impossible for the former event to be in the twelfth, and the 
latter in the thirty-seventh regnal year. Unless, therefore, we 
suppose an error in the inscription,—and it seems carefully 
written,—we must admit that both events did not fall on full 
moons. The inference is that the installation was on a full 
moon; the death not; and we may remark that this Apis, if he 
lived twenty-four years and one hundred and sixty-eight days 
after his installation, when he was probably nine months old, 
would have attained a very great age, and might die a natural 
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death in the middle of the month with less improbability than a 
younger Apis. In the year N—57, D 214 would be on a full 
moon, being four hundred and seventy-five lunations before that 
in the sixth of Bocchoris. This would be in the twelfth year of 
Shishonk IV., and N—32 D 87, would be the burial date in his 
thirty-seventh. This is about two years before what we have 
found to be the date of the accession of Petubastes. It may 
also be observed that there is just room for one Apis between this 
and the sixth Bocchoris. The Apis which died in that year 
would be installed on or shortly after the thirty-seventh Shi- 
shonk IV. 

62. Nothing is said of the installation of this Apis. I think 
it probable that this occurred at the very close of the twenty- 
second dynasty, in an interval of about a year and a half, which 
intervened between the death of Shishonk IV. and the accession 
of Petubastes. It is in this interval that I place the events 
recorded on the Piankhi pyramid; accepting the greater part of 
the notes of time given by M. De Rougé. The inscription was 
subsequent to the reign of Shishonk IV., for his preenomen is 
mentioned in it, but not in such a way as to imply that he was 
living. The Pefnekht of the inscription was probably the father 
of Bocchoris. The Pefaa-Bast of the inscription may have been 
a grandson of that Pefaa-Bast, who is mentioned in the Serapeum 
stéle, S 1898, as the son of Petisi, who installed an Apis in the 
twenty-eighth of Shishonk III., and who was a scion of the royal 
family. The Osorkon of the inscription I take to be the father 
of king Petubastes. The inscription does not appear to me to 
have any chronological value; the date of the twenty-first year 
of Piankhi which it contains referring to his reign in Ethiopia, 
and not in Egypt. Possibly, other inscriptions found in the 
same place as this may throw further light on Ethiopian history; 
but as yet it is very obscure. I merely notice this inscription, as 
others have done so, with a view to shew that a place can be 
found in my system for the events which it records. 

63. The installation date N—57 D 214, being in the 
twelfth of Shishonk IV., his eleventh is limited to commence in 

—59 D 225 

—58 D 219° 
eleventh year; the day of the year is disputed. M. Mariette 
gave the date twenty-eighth Paophi, which according to my 
principle would point to N—58 D 58, a year and one hundred 
and fifty-six days before the installation, or five hundred and 
twenty-one days. The death would in that case precede the 
installation by five hundred and ninety-one days = twenty luna- 
tions. This would give a very satisfactory result; but the 


An Apis is said to have been buried in his 
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evidence seems to me conclusive that M. Mariette has misstated 
the date. Dr. Birch examined the stéles and informed Mr. 
Cooper that eighteenth, not twenty-eighth, was certainly the 
reading. He saw also a second stéle, on which the date was 
given as the eighteenth Thoth. If either of these be the true 
reading, as I think the evidence proves it to be, the burial must 
have been in N—57 D 18, or D 48; one hundred and ninety- 
six or one hundred and sixty-six days before the installation ; 
adding to which, the usual seventy days, we have either 266 
(= 9 lunations) or 236 days (= 8 lunations) between the death 
of the one Apis and the installation of his successor. The 
former is much the more probable, beceuse no other instance can 
be produced in which the new Apis was born before the death of 
his predecessor, or in which he was much less than nine months 
old when installed. Supposing then that N—57 D 18, was in 
the eleventh of Shishonk IV., and D 214 in his twelfth, we have 
for the commencement of his twelfth year the limits N—57 
D 19 
214 
may be fully depended on. The burial of the Apis in the thirty- 
seventh year of Shishonk IV. must have been in N—32 D 87; and 
this enables us to substitute 212 and 267 for 214 and 269 in the 
later limits given above. If the accession had been on D 268 
or 269 there could have been no D 87 in the thirty-seventh 
year. 
"64, There remains only one Apis of whose installation and 
death we have the days recorded. This Apis was installed on 
the first Paophi, z.e., D 31 in the twenty-eight year of Shishonk 
III., according to S 1904, but the twenty-ninth according to 8 
1906. The birth was in the twenty-cighth year; and the error 
which must exist on one of the stéles is probably due to the cir- 
cumstance that D 31 was near the day, whether before or after 
it, when the number of the year changed. Now, from this day 
to —57 D 214, when another Apis was installed, we must have 
a complete number of lunations. The Apis is said to have lived 
twenty-six years, twenty-five of which must have followed the 
installation ; and to this we must add eleven years of Shishonk [V. 
before the installation in his twelfth year, and some years proba- 
bly for the reign of Pemi; making certainly thirty-seven years a¢ 
least. This requires that we take the interval 41 years+183 
days = 15,148 days = 513 lunations. The date of the installa- 
tion is therefore N—98 D 31; and if this were taken as the 
commencement of the twenty-ninth year of Shishonk III., as I 
have just shewn that it was pretty nearly, the commencement 
of his first year would be N—126 D 171. This is ninety- 
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six civil years, wanting eighty-one days before the approximate 
date of the accession of Petubastes, or ninety-seven regnal years 
and thirty-four days. 

65. The Apis whose installation we have been considering 
was buried in the second year of Pemi D 151, and must have 
died D 81 in the same civil year. He was born not later than 
N—99 D 131, and as he lived twenty-six years, his death must 
have been in N—73. We have, therefore, N—73 D 151, in the 
second of Pemi, and his accession would be about the beginning 
of N—74. We have thus :— 


—126 D 171 874, Sept.16 p Accession of Shishonk IIT. 

—98 D 31 846, April 22 Apisinstalled, end of 28thor beginning of 29th year. 
—74 D 1 822, Mar.17 c¢ Accession of Pemi. 

—73 D151 821, Aug. 13 Apis buried in his second year. 

—68 D 171 816, Sept. 1 p Accession of Shishonk IV. 

—57 D 18 805, Mar. 29 Apis buried in his eleventh year. 

—57 D 214 805, Oct. 11 Apis installed in his twelfth. 

—32 D 87 780, May 31 Apis buried in his thirty-seventh. 

66. The Apis stéles fail us here; but the fact elicited in § 64, 
that the last three kings of the dynasty together reigned ninety- 
seven regnal years, has enabled me to restore the true text of 
Manetho as to the lengths of the reigns. I shewed in my former 
paper that the true length of the dynasty was two hundred and 
two years; and that the reduction of this to one hundred and 
twenty, now given in the text of Africanus, arose from the mis- 
take of one of his predecessors who did not attend to or did not 
understand the double termination of the twenty-third dynasty ; 
which was succeeded in the greater part of Egypt, after seven 
years, by Bocchoris ; but which was not extinct till the end of 
eighty-nine years. The successor of Manetho, knowing that 
Manetho counted only two hundred and nine years between 
Shishonk I. and Bocchoris, and knowing also that Manetho 
gave eighty-nine years to the twenty-third dynasty, reduced the 
duration of the twenty-second from 209 to 120; dividing the 
209 years into 120+89 instead of 202+7; and taking no note 
of the eighty-two years which the twenty-third dynasty filled 
between the accessions of Bocchoris and of Tirhaka, the son-in- 
law of Zet or Sethos (Seti III.), the last king. 

67. Now two hundred and two years, the duration of the 
dynasty, should be divided into two hundred and five regnal years, 
just as one hundred and fifty-seven, the duration of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty, was divided into one hundred and fifty-nine. Con- 
sequently Africanus, or his predecessor, must have struck off 
eighty-five years ; and we now see where the retrenchment was 
made, viz., in the two intervals during each of which three kings 
reigned. The latter interval of ninety-seven was reduced to 
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forty-two; and the former must have been fifty-nine reduced to 
twenty-nine; for which, by a further error of a transcriber who 
wrote ¢ for 6, the present text of Africanus has only twenty-five, 
making apparently a total of one hundred and sixteen only, 
though Africanus says it should be one hundred and twenty. 
The following are the original numbers of Manetho, as restored, 
and those of Africanus, with the totals. Compare § 36. 


According to 
Manetho 21+15+59+13+97 = 205 regnal=202 civil years. 
Africanus 21+15+(25 ready 29+13+42—120 years. 


We should thus have for the approximate accessions of seven 
out of the nine kings of the dynasty the respective dates, 
approximately, of Shishonk I. 980; Osorkon I. 959; Takelut I. 
944... . Takelut II. 886; Shishonk III. 873; Pemi 822; 
Shishonk IV. 816. 

68. From the accession of Shishonk IIIT. downward, I have 
made no substantial change in this paper from what is contained 
in my former one. I have merely extended and developed what 
I there stated in substance. It is otherwise with respect to the 
early part of the twenty-second dynasty, of which I have now to 
speak. While I retain the dates of the accession of Shishonk I. 
and of his successor, I have been compelled by the additional 
evidence that has reached me to alter my views as to the inter- 
mediate kings. There is, I am now satisfied, a great deal that is 
erroneous mixed up in the sections of my former paper, be- 
gining with 47 and extending to 60; and the errors which I 
committed all originated in what I assumed to be a fact, but 
what was not really so; namely, that an eclipse of the moon was 
recorded as having taken place on the twenty-fourth of Mesore. 
It is now certain that the eclipse was recorded to have happened 
on the twenty-fifth of Mesore, and it must have been an eclipse 
of the sun. 

69. I was aware when I wrote my last paper that the true 
reading of the date of this eclipse was disputed. In Lepsius’s 
Denkmailer it is given as 24th, while in another copy of the in- 
scription, taken by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and published by 
the Royal Society of Literature, the numeral is given as 25th. 
My reason for preferring the former reading was, that no eclipse 
of the moon could fall on the 25th Mesore within the period in 
which the king mentioned in the inscription must have lived. I 
felt myself constrained, therefore, to assume the true reading to 
be the 24th, and to refer the eclipse to the 4th April, 945, which 
was the 24th Mesore in the year N—189. In the night of 
that day the moon was certainly eclipsed, though it was not 
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certain, and, indeed, I must admit, not very probable, that the 
eclipse would be visible in Egypt. By the way, the supposition 
that the observation might have been in Palestine, which I 
threw out in § 52 of my former paper, is inadmissible ; because, 
as some of my friends have pointed out to me, the inscription 
mentions “this land,” evidently Thebes, as the place where the 
phenomenon was observed. 

70. Within the last year the evidence on this subject has 
undergone an important change. The stone which contained 
the inscription, which is still in existence, has been examined 
with a special view to the question of date; and the result is 
that the correct reading is unquestionably the 25th. On that 
day of the month, I have already remarked that there could be 
no eclipse of the moon; but Dr. Birch has stated confidently 
that although the moon is mentioned it is not implied that she 
suffered eclipse, but rather that she caused it ;—in other words 
he thinks that the eclipse spoken of is one of the sun. It 
follows from this that all the conclusions drawn from the supposed 
fact that the eclipse was in April, 945, however legitimate they 
might be, fall to the ground ; and we have now to determine the 
year in which the sun was eclipsed on the 25th Mesore. 

71. M. von Gumpach, to whom I am indebted for a know- 
ledge of the facts mentioned in the preceding section (see The 
Historical Antiquity of the People of Egypt, p. 29), has stated 
that this eclipse happened on the llth March, 841. Here, 
however, he has committed a strange mistake. It is certain, 
indeed, that the sun would be eclipsed on the day that he men- 
tions; and it is very probable that the eclipse was visible in 
Thebes ; but in the year 841, the 11th March, the day of the 
eclipse, was not the 25th Mesore, but the 26th. The tables 
which he has himself published prove this. The first day of the 
year N —93 is according to his tables the 21st March —840, or 
B.c. 841. The 11th March is ten days before this, and ten days 
before the 1st Thoth, or D 366 of the former year is D 356, 
that is, the 26th Mesore. 

72. I have examined all the conjunctions and oppositions 
for two hundred years, and I am enabled to say positively that 
no eclipse of either sun or moon could have happened on the 
25th Mesore, except on the Ist April, 8.c. 927, in the morning; 
that is, in the language of astronomers, —926, March 31,‘about 
18h. p.m. apparent Theban time. If that 25th Mesore were not 
the one referred to in the inscription, the only possible alternative 
is that the inscription recorded the occurrence of a phenomenon 
which did not really occur at all; and this last alternative 
appears to me so extremely improbable, that it may be rejected 
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without hesitation. Accordingly, I do not hesitate to alter the 
arrangement of the kings in the middle of the twenty-second 
dynasty, so as to make this day fall in the fifteenth year of the 
father of Takelut; and I think that astronomers will do well to 
reform their tables, so as to make them give such longitude and 
latitude to the moon, as that the eclipse should be visible at 
Thebes. 

73. It is certain that if Hansen’s tables be correct, no eclipse 
could have been seen at Thebes on that morning. Both the 
longitude and the latitude of the moon are too great. It is 
certain, however, that the Babylonian eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy prove that the moon’s acceleration is considerably less 
than Hansen assumes it to be; and, consequently, that her 
longitude was always in reality less than his tables represent it 
to have been. Judging from these eclipses, the error in —926 
must have been about 40’. There is reason to suppose also that 
the diminution of the earth’s eccentricity has been underrated ; 
and, consequently, the equation of the centre. This, of course, 
would at this season of the year further retard the time of con- 
junction. With respect to the latitude, it is pretty evident from 
the eclipse of Agathocles, and I believe it is generally admitted, 
that the longitude of the node was really less than the tables 
make it. Indeed, it must be so much less that the argument of 
latitude should be greater than the tables make it, although the 
longitude of the moon herself is less. At this eclipse, which 
was at the descending node, an increase of the argument of 
latitude would diminish the moon’s north latitude. 

74. I will not discuss this eclipse further, contenting myself 
with saying that I see no valid reason for doubting its having 
taken place ; and that I think astronomers ought to take account 
of it, as well as of the lunar eclipses of Ptolemy, in order to 
determine those variations in the elements of the solar and lunar 
orbits, as to the proper magnitude of which calculation is con- 
fessedly at fault. I must beg leave, however, to caution those 
who may undertake such an investigation, against attending to 
a statement made by Ptolemy in respect to the lunar eclipse of 
the 22nd December, 383, which is no part of the original record 
of the eclipse, and which indeed Ptolemy himself does not pre- 
tend to be so; but which most modern astronomers have con- 
sidered to be so. The original record of this eclipse is as follows : 
“Tn the month Poseideon, in the archonship of Phanostratus, the 
moon began to be eclipsed half a seasonable hour (é.e., one 
twelfth of the interval between midnight and sunrise) before the 
end of the night; and the eclipse continued to increase till the 
moon set.”’ Ptolemy says, that Hipparchus said, that this was 
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one of the eclipses observed at Babylon; but there is nothing 
in the record to indicate that; and the statement of a writer 
who lived. two hundred years after the event ought not to he 
believed, when it is inconsistent with what the record implies. 
Ptolemy may have misunderstood Hipparchus, or Hipparchus 
may have misunderstood his authority, whatever that was. The 
record itself clearly points to Athens as the place of observation. 
It dates by the year of an Athenian archon, not by a regnal 
year of Artaxerxes; and it speaks of seasonadle hours, a mode 
of measuring time which was used at Athens and in Egypt, but 
not in Babylon. We have Babylonian records in existence, 
which prove that the astronomers of Babylon measured their 
time by kazabs, of two mean solar hours each, reckoned from 
noon to noon. Of hours of the day and hours of the night they 
knew nothing. Besides, the hypothesis that Babylon was the 
place of observation is at variance with the indisputable fact, 
that the eclipse of 1st September, 720, was observed at Babylon. 
The records of the two eclipses are such that it is quite impossible 
that both should have been observed at the same place ; whereas 
the two observations are perfectly consistent if the earlier one 
be referred to Babylon, and the later to Athens. 

75. I turn, however, to the changes which this eclipse 
requires to be made in the arrangement of the kings in the 
twenty-second dynasty. In my former paper I felt myself 
obliged to suppose that Lepsius was mistaken as to the throne- 
names of the two Osorkons and the two Takeluts. The rectifi- 
cation of the date of the eclipse enables me, and indeed obliges 
me, to revert to Lepsius’s arrangement of the throne-names. 
This removes what was considered by many a decided objection 
to my system; and though I do not perfectly agree with Lepsius 
as to the order or genealogy of the kings, and though I differ 
from him materially as to the dates of their accession, I am 
happy to find myself no longer so decidedly opposed to him as I 
was. The day of the eclipse, N —180 D 355, being in the 
fifteenth year of the father of Takelut II., N —193 D 60, 
must have been in his first. This corresponds to 13th June, 
941; and we have found in § 67 that Takelut I. came to the 
throne in 944, and Takelut II. in 886. It follows from this 
that fifty-five civil years, or fifty-six regnal years, must be 
assigned to the father of Takelut II.; and this implies that he 
was Osorkon II. Shishonk II. was in all probability an elder 
brother of Osorkon II., who reigned for a very short time. 
Although there are relics of both Takelut I. and Shishonk II. 
containing their throne names, and thus signalizing their exist- 
ence as kings, there is no monument, properly speaking, of 
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either ;’ and for aught that we know to the contrary, three years 
may have comprehended their two reigns. 

76. It may occur to my readers that this supposition pre- 
sents genealogical difficulties ; but this is by no means the case. 
In the following table, I give the dates of the accessions and the 
approximate dates of the births of the first five kings of the 
dynasty, with the age at which he ascended the throne, the 
length of his reign, and the age at his death. It will be seen 
that there is nothing at variance with probability in my table. 
I assume that Shishonk I. was about fifty-four when he ascended 
the throne. He was old enough to carry on a campaign several 
years after his accession ; six or seven, according to my estimate 
of the date of the accession of Rehoboam ; and yet he had a son 
in the prime of life, to whom he married the daughter of the last 
king of the twenty-first dynasty. 


Born about. Accession. Age then. Reigned. Life. 






Shishonk I. .............. 1034 980 54 21 75 
Osorkon I., son............ 1010 959 51 15 66 
Takelut I., son ............ 986 944 42 2 44 
Shishonk II., son .......... 962 942 20 1 21 
Osorkon II., brother........ 960 941 19 55 74 


In the twenty-third year of Osorkon II., his son Shishonk 
presided at the burial of an Apis, having attained high military 
and sacerdotal rank. This was forty-one years after the sup- 
posed time of his father’s birth, when he might very well have 
been twenty years old; but king Osorkon may have been a few 
years older than I have supposed him. I have supposed a uni- 
form difference of twenty-four years between the birth of each 
of these first three kings and his eldest son ; and this is, perhaps, 
too great. 

77. Osorkon II. had a very large family by several wives ; 
and there can be no very satisfactory approximation made to the 
times of the births of his different children. We may be sure, 
however, that Shishonk and Namerut were born in the earl 
part of his reign, or even before it. On the other hand, Takelut, 
who succeeded his father in 886, was probably much younger. 
He married, at any rate, his niece, the daughter of Namerut. 
Why then, it may be asked, did he succeed to the throne in 
derogation to the rights of the issue of his two elder brothers ? 
We know from the Apis stéles that both these left male issue. 
We know from S 1959, that the son of Namerut married Ten- 
tespeh, his aunt (as his daughter had married her uncle), and 





4 Of Takelut I. there remains only some leathern fragments at Berlin; and 
of Shishonk II. only a scarabeus at Florence. These, at least, are the only 
relics which bear throne-names. Takelut I. is mentioned as an ancestor on one 
stéle at least, and possibly on a second. 
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that his descendant in the fourth degree assisted at the burial of 
the Apis in 780. Suppose that Namerut was born in 940, his 
descendant in the fifth degree might be born in 820 ; and would be 
forty years old when he caused the Serapeum stéle to be inscribed 
and set up. We know again from the stéles, S 1898 and 1904, 
that Takelut, the son of Shishonk, married Tes-bast-perou, 
another daughter of Osorkon, and of course his aunt; that his 
son Petisi buried an Apis and installed his successor in 847 and 
846; and was alive, having grandchildren living, in 821. Sup- 
pose that Shishonk was born in 941, (he is called his father’s 
eldest son;) his grandson Petisi may have been born about 893, 
and would be forty-seven at the first burial of an Apis at which 
he assisted, when he had sons grown to man’s estate; and 
seventy-three at the second burial, when his grandchildren 
appear. So far as respects the chronology and the genealogy of 
these persons, everything is most satisfactory ; but the question 
still presents itself, Why were the families of the elder brothers 
of Takelut passed over, supposing that they themselves were 
dead, in favour of a younger son? for such, I think it cannot 
be doubted, was Takelut IT. 

78. We do not know enough of the family history of their 
period to be able to answer this question precisely ; but we know 
enough of Egyptian family history generally, not to be staggered 
by this fact, as if it presented an unsurmountable difficulty. 
Egyptian kings were in the habit of having several wives. We 
have the names of three wives of Osorkon II., two of whom at 
least he must have had at the same time, their children being 
both born at the beginning of his reign. The name of the 
mother of Takelut II. is not recorded ; but we may reasonably 
suppose that she had herself hereditary claims to the crown, 
being perhaps the daughter of his elder brother Shishonk, or 
being perhaps descended from the sovereigns of the twenty-first 
dynasty ; or, again, we may suppose that she was the chief or 
principal wife of the king, and thus entitled to have her issue 
succeed to the crown; or yet, again, we may suppose that she 
was a favourite wife, as the young wives of elderly persons are 
apt to be, and that she had sufficient influence with the king to 
induce him to dispose of the crown in favour of her son, which 
he had doubtless the power to do. It appears, however, that the 
young king married the daughter of his elder brother Namerut ; 
and this marriage may have strengthened his claims, and dis- 
armed opposition to them. 

79. Of this marriage Osorkon was the issue, who died, having 
attained to man’s estate, in the eleventh year of Takelut IL., 
that is, in 877. His maternal grandfather Namerut was born 
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about 940, his mother probably about 916, and he himself about 
898, which is consistent with what we know. It is uncertain 
- who Shishonk III. was. He may have been another son of 
king Takelut; but I cannot help suspecting that he was of a 
different branch of the royal family. Might he not have been a 
son of that Takelut who married Tes-bast-perou, and thus the 
elder brother of Petisi, who is spoken of in § 77? He would 
thus be born about 895, would have been about twenty-one when 
he ascended the throne, and about seventy-three when he died. 
On the other supposition, that he was a younger son of Takelut 
II., he might be born about the very same time, the birth of his 
elder brother being placed above in 898. As to the chronology 
of the remaining kings of the dynasty, there is not the slightest 
appearance of difficulty arising from genealogical considerations. 

80. As I intimated in the early part of this paper, I am not 
yet prepared to treat of the chronology of the several reigns 
anterior to the twenty-second dynasty. 1 cannot conclude, 
however, without noticing two genealogical series, which may 
serve in some degree as tests of the correctness of the chronology 
of this period. And first, in the twenty-first year of Shishonk I., 
that is, according to my system, in 960 a person died who had 
built for Shishonk his principal buildings. In the forty-fourth 
year of Ahmds, that is, 527, a person died who names this person 
as his ancestor either in the eleventh or in the thirteenth degree. 
Unfortunately, it so happens that his ancestor in both these 
degrees had the same name, and the same office of principal 
architect to the king. This gives us either 11 or 13 genera- 
tions = 433 years. Taking it to be 13 generations, we have 
about 33 years for a generation. This is not too great consi- 
dering that the parties lived in a rank of life in which marriages 
would be likely to take place later in life than in the royal 
family, and considering also that the descent might in many 
cases be through younger sons. Still, it must be admitted, that 
this series of descents is not inconsistent with a system which 
made the interval between Shishonk and Ahmdés much less than 
I make it. I think it fair to my readers to communicate to 
them this evidence, though I do not think that much stress 
should be laid upon it in the present controversy. It is in fact 
reconcilable both with my system and with any that can be sub- 
stituted for it. I intend, however, to resume the consideration 
of this genealogy, when I come to treat of the nineteenth 
dynasty, to which it goes back. The earlier portion of it, I 
consider to be most important evidence in support of my system. 

81. The other genealogical succession is that of the kings of 
Judah. According to my system, Solomon died shortly after 
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the accession of Shishonk I., say in 978; and Josiah was killed 
in 608 ; the year after the accession of Nekau, which was about 
May, 809. The interval is 370 years between the death of 
Solomon and his descendant in the fifteenth degree, which gives 
244 years for a generation. According to the lengths of reigns 
in the Books of Kings, the interval was about 371 years, which 
is contracted to 365 in the chronology given in the margin of 
the Authorized Version. My system, it will be seen, is in perfect 
agreement with the lengths of reigns given in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and agrees with the standard lengths of generations 
better than the systems which are now prevalent. Egyptologers 
in general place the accession of Shishonk later than I do; and 
at the same time they, with the exception of Mr. Bosanquet, 
place the death of Josiah earlier, or at any rate not later than I 
do. Thus, they are obliged to cut down the interval filled with 
the fifteen generations in question, shortening some one or more 
of the reigns of the kings of Israel. Lepsius and others shorten 
that of Manasseh, but this is inadmissible because the Assyrian 
inscriptions prove that Samaria was taken in the second year of 
Sargon over Assyria, which was also the second of Merodach 
Baladan over Babylon, which was by Ptolemy’s canon 720. This 
was the sixth year of Hezekiah, and therefore 725 was his first, 
and if the received numbers in the Second Book of Kings be 
correct, 696 was the first of Manasseh, 641 of Amon, 639 of 
Josiah, and 608 of his successor; which is, according to my sys- 
tem, as it should be, the second year of Nekau. We have thus 
117 years for the last four of the 15 generations, which taken 
from 371 gives only 254 for the first eleven, according to my 
system and the Hebrew numbers. This is on an average only 
twenty-three years for a generation, and this is quite as low an 
average as we can reasonably assume. To take thirty years or. 
thereabouts from this period, thus reducing the average of a 
generation to twenty years, is inconsistent with well-established 
observations. 

I conclude here for the present. I will not promise, but I 
am in hopes that in the course of 1864 I shall have a concluding 
paper ready in which I shall carry back the chronology, as re- 
spects single reigns, back to the accession of Ahméds of the 
eighteenth dynasty ; treating at full length of the reality of the 
Exodus and its true date. 

Killyleagh, Nov. 28th, 1863. Epwarp HIncks, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.) 





DISCOVERY OF ADDITIONAL UNCIAL FRAGMENTS OF 
ST. LUKE, etc. 


Tose scholars who take an interest in what I may call Biblical 
Paleography will be glad to learn that an addition has recently been 
made to the Nitrian palimpsest of St. Luke’s Gospel (Add. MS. 17211). 
Whilst going through the volumes and bundles of fragments which 
form part of our Syriac library, I found three leaves that had been acci- 
dentally placed in the Add. MS. 14665, and hence were overlooked by 
Tischendorf at the time when he was preparing the second volume of 
his Monumenta Sacra Inedita. These have now been restored to their 
proper places, and are numbered fol. 2, 11, and 14. The Greek writ- 
ing is, as is almost invariably the case, much more faded on one side 
of each leaf than on the other ; so that, without the application of some 
chemical agent, only one half of the contents is legible, at least to my 
unpractised eyes. 

Each of these three leaves of the Syriac manuscript is the upper 
half of a leaf of the Greek codex. Fol. 2 contains a portion of the 
capitula, viz., the sections vy, v0, and, if I read rightly, &¢ and &y. Its 
place, therefore, is between pages 4 and 5 of Tischendorf’s edition. 
Fol. 11 contains chap. vi. 31, 32, 34, and 35. It should immediately 
follow page 20. Fol. 14 contains chap. vii. 44, 46, and 47, and there- 
fore stands between pages 24 and 25. As I said before, fhese are the 
contents of only one side of each leaf, the remainder being hardly 
legible. 

In the same volume of the Monumenta Sacra, page 311—316, 
Tischendorf has given the text of some palimpsest fragments in the 
Nitrian collection, containing portions of St. John’s Gospel, of the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, and of the third (first) book of Kings. To these 
{ can make some not unimportant additions. 

The Add. MS. 14665 is made up of a number of palimpsest leaves, 
the remnants of several volumes of different ages and sizes. 

Fol. 1—7 are fragments of a Syriac manuscript of, say, the tenth 
century, to procure vellum for which the-scribe seems to have destroyed 
no less than three Greek books. Fol. 1 is so much torn that only two 
or three Greek letters are visible. Fol. 2 has been published by Tischen- 
dorf (Mon. Sac., tom. ii., p. 313-14). It contains Ezekiel, chap. 
iv. 16—v. 4, and is ascribed by him to the seventh century. Fol. 3 is 
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remarkable for having been thrice written upon. The oldest text is 
that of 3 (or 1) Kings, chap. viii. 58—ix. 1, edited by Tischendorf, 
p. 315-16, and assigned by him to the fifth century. The intermediate 
text is, to all appearance, a Greek cursive, which has been almost 
washed out in preparing the vellum to receive the Syriac text. Fol. 4 
is a leaf of a magnificent Greek codex in large uncials, probably as old 
as any extant manuscript of the Scriptures. It contains 3 Kings, chap. 
xxi. 26—31. Fol. 5 is a portion of the same codex as fol. 2, contain- 
ing Ezekiel, chap. v. 4—11. Itis much torn. Folios 6 and 7 are small 
fragments, the Greek writing on which is so much effaced as to be 
scarcely legible. I should say that they formed part of the manuscript 
of Ezekiel. 

Folios 8 and 9 contain portions of a Greek glossary or dictionary 
(letter o) of about the ninth century. The Syriac text seems to be a 
century or sO younger. 

The remainder of the volume is made up of Coptic and Syriac 
palimpsest fragments. Among the former, folios 17, 18, and 19 are 
remarkably fine specimens of the Coptic Scriptures. They seem to be 
of the seventh or eighth century, and contain portions of Genesis and 
Numbers in the Sahidic dialect. 

From these short notes the reader may see how little value the 
Nitrian monks of later times attached to their once splendid library. 
Even in the first half of the tenth century, Moses of Nisibis took plea- 
sure in enriching the convent of which he was abbat with manuscripts 
collected during a journey to Bagdad, and recorded with pride in each 
of them that it was one of two hundred and fifty volumes which he had 
brought home with him to Egypt. But about his time, or very soon 
after it, the work of destruction commenced. As vellum gradually 
became scarce, the Greek, Coptic and Arabic books were torn up; and 
when their stock of these was exhausted, the monks fell upon the older 
Syriac manuscripts. Ancient copies of the Gospels were cut up to 
complete defective volumes; an old service-book afforded binding for 
halfa dozen more modern ones; a splendid manuscript of Ephraem Syrus 
was obliterated to make room for a selection from various authors; and 
soon. This was what took place between the tenth and twelfth cen- 
turies. In later times it is only too certain that saints and heretics alike 
either fed the convent fires, or lay peacefully side by side amid the oil 
jars and other rubbish in the cellars. 

The few Greek, Coptic, and Arabic parchments that have come 
down to us are of considerable value, even from the merely paleeographic 
point of view. Of Coptic writing there are some fine specimens in the 
volume of fragments numbered Add. MS. 14740 A. The oldest, 
which may, I think, be safely assigned to the sixth or seventh century, 
are fol. 7, containing the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, chap. 
ii. 10—iii. 11, and folios 17 and 18, which contain anecdotes of the 
Egyptian fathers, in particular of Makarius of Alexandria and Pachomius. 
Of Arabic writing the original binding of Add. MS. 12137 contains two 
ancient specimens, the one a document written in Egypt during the 
reign of Ahmed ibn Tiliin, between the years of the Hijra 250 and 
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270, a.p. 864—883; the other dated in the year of the Hijra 296, 
a.p. 909. In the Add. MS, 14741 A are bound up two vellum leaves, 
containing fragments of the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John in Arabic, 
which are also of the third century of the Hijra. 

2nd November, 1863. Wivtiiam Wraieart. 





BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES, etc. 


I rake the liberty of sending you a little parcel of notes and queries 
on interesting topics for consideration, hoping they may do some good. 

They are written with all possible conciseness and laconism, as your 
space is so valuable; and the great art of writing well is to express 
useful truths in the fewest words they require. Multum in parvo 
should be the rule of writers,—a rule too much neglected. 


“Tue CuristrAN ANNOTATOR.” 


I am glad to observe by a review of the Christian Annotator ; or, 
Notes and Queries on Scripture Subjects, in p. 216 of your October 
number, that this valuable periodical is reprinted in a durable form with 
indexes. The portions of the work I have seen, fully merit your com- 
mendations, and I trust you will sometimes allow its contributors the 
privilege of appearing in your Quarterly, or they will be left without 
any appropriate organ of literature for their minute but valuable sug- 


gestions, which are the more pleasing because free from disagreeable 
personalities. 


Tue Moops anv TENSES OF THE HEBREW VERB. 


All Hebrew scholars are aware that the most obscure and difficult 
portion of Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic grammars is that which relates 
to the moods and tenses of the Shemitic verb. The only view of the 
ease that appears to me practically correct, is embraced by those who 
consider the Hebrew verb as essentially different in its constitution from 
the classical verb of the Greeks and Latins. In their opinion the 
Hebrew verb is mainly modal; consisting of four moods—infinitive, 
indicative, subjunctive, and imperative. They regard the infinitive 
mood and its participles as the universal basis of the rest. They 
regard the indicative mood as bearing a sense of relative originality 
or priority, whether present, past, or future; and that it is erroneous 
to call it the perfect tense. They regard the subjunctive mood as 
bearing a consequential or successive sense, present, past, or future; 
and that it is erroneous to call it the future tense. They regard the 
imperative mood as bearing a progressive prospective sense, present, 
past, or future; and that it is erroneous to call it the second future. 
The Hebrew grammar which takes this view most expressly, is that of 
Andrew, contained in his little Hebrew Dictionary, 1823. He appears 
to me more correct in this theory of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic verb, 
than Gesenius, Ewald, Lee, Young, or any of the learned men who 
have disputed on the Hebrew tenses, and who have striven to remove 
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the difficulty by calling them aorists or indefinites. While I respect 
the learning displayed in Mr. Young’s new translation of the Bible, I 
believe that his theory of these tenses is practically untenable. Let 
the reader judge by the results. He thus translates Genesis xvii. 4: 


“Thy name zs no more called Abram, but thy name hath been 
Abraham.” 


Date or THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Several learned articles have recently appeared on the date of the 
crucifixion. I believe that it took place on the fifth day of the Jewish 
week, which extended from Wednesday evening to Thursday evening. 
And that our blessed Lord was crucified on what we call Thursday, and 
not on Friday; and that he lay in the earth, according to his own pre- 
diction, three nights and three days, namely, Thursday night, Friday 
night, and Saturday night; and Friday morning, Saturday morning, 
and Sunday morning, which being the third day, he rose again. I 
believe I have proved this point in my improved Monotessaron, re- 
viewed in your last number; and I need not repeat the arguments here. 
They are confirmed by the learned author of a recent book, entitled 
The Stars and the Angels, and by other writers of ability. 


Tue CoNnsuMMATION or BupDDHISM. 


In an elaborate article on Buddhism in your last number, the writer 
supposes that the consummation of Buddhism, the last state which 
devout Buddhists desire, is annihilation or nothingness; p. 102. Such 
is the view of the case professed by Professor Max Miiller, which I 
endeavoured to refute in the Times newspaper. I still assert my con- 
viction that they do not desire nihilism, but absorption in the Deity, or 
deification and apotheosis. The puzzle has arisen in consequence of the 
double sense of the word nothing, which may signify non-existence 
absolutely or relatively. Thus in the sense of the Oriental mystics, 
God, the author of all things, is superior to all things, as a cause is 
superior to its effects. And they do not call him a thing; but their 
no thing has not the same meaning as our nothing. And the expres- 
sions of the Buddhists are to be understood in the same way that 
Fenelon, Molinos, and the Christian mystics are to be understood, 
when they talk of self-annihilation, absorption in God, losing themselves 
in God. John Milton expresses the same idea when he says, “God 
can raise his creature to what height he pleases of union or communion 


deified.” 


Dr. ALLESTREE, THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WHOLE Duty or Man.” 
The authorship of the Whole Duty of Man has long been a vexed 


question in literature, and has given rise to as many conjectures as the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius. I have recently discovered on 
satisfactory evidence, that Dr. Allestree was the author of the Whole 
Duty of Man; and the evidence that he was so is at least as convine- 
ing as that brought forward to prove that Sir Philip Francis was the 
author of the Letéers of Junius. 
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Tore PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS. 


It would be interesting to see a list of the chief authors who have 
written on the Palmyrene inscriptions, with a brief statement of their 
theories of interpretation. Before me lies a book, entitled Palmyrene 
Inscriptions taken from Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra and Balbee, in which 
the author, S. Salome, supposes that thirteen of these inscriptions are 
Hebrew, and translates them conjecturally into English. In short, he 
considers the Palmyrene language to be essentially a Hebrew dialect, 
while others mention that it isa Syrian dialect. The question is, who has 
given the best interpretations of these inscriptions, and where they are 
to be found? ’ 


Avostotic DEvoTIONALS, OR DEVOTIONAL OFFICES. 


It seems to be desirable that the apostolic devotionals or devotional 
offices should be collected and translated into English. I refer to those 
ancient devotionals of the Christian Church which include the Syriac, 
Ethiopic, and Greek liturgies attributed to St. James, St. Jude, St. 
Mark, St. John, and St. Peter; Clement, Basil, and Chrysostom. 
The liturgies or eucharistic services contained in these books have been 
presented in English by Brett, Whiston, Etheridge, and Neale, but 
scarcely any of the baptismal or other services have yet appeared in our 
language. The Syriac and Greek ones may be found in Assemani and 
Renaudot, Ludolph and Goar. It appears to be the general opinion of 
the learned, that several of the prayers and psalms of the Apostles 
remain in these old devotionals and sacramentaries, though they have 
been greatly intermixed with the interpretations and additions of sub- 
sequent writers, orthodox and heterodox. 


Tae Cave or MACHPELAH. 


Do not the actual tombs of Abraham and others of the earliest 
Jewish patriarchs now lie in the cave of Machpelah, underneath the 
apartments in which travellers are sometimes admitted? And do not 
these actual tombs contain inscriptions of a very remote date, as Ben- 
jamin of Tudela affirms in his Itinerary? See Kitto’s Biblical Cyelo- 
pedia. 


Tue Fisa or THE LAKE or GENNESARET. 


It is strange that no traveller in Palestine, so far as I am aware, 
has yet ascertained with scientific precision what fishes actually inhabit 
this celebrated lake. Probably they are of the very same kinds as those 
caught by the nets of the Apostles. This fact might be ascertained 
without much difficulty, for these fish may be taken either by net or 
hook, and preserved for exact investigation. Some writers tell us they 
are chiefly mullets or bonitos; and others say that they resemble the 
fish caught in the Nile. The fact is, that the natural history of the 
animals and vegetables of the Holy Land is still in its infancy, and 
none of the works yet written on the subject can be relied on. 

F. Baruam. 
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ON MARK IX. 43—50. 


THE serious and in-earnest tone which always characterizes your cor- 
respondent J. Challis’s communications, has in it something peculiarly 
grateful to the truth-seeker who is not a controversialist ;—he may 
propound theorems wholly at variance with all your preconceived opi- 
nions, but—he does not do so defiantly: you may differ from his pro- 
positions point blank, but—you do not do so irately; hence the via 
glaberosa along which both author and reader can travel pleasantly 
together. In his last paper, in the July number of The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, on Mark ix. 43—50, he states at the outset that he 
finds it hard to comprehend what especial danger to Christianity is 
alluded to by the author of the ‘ Essay on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture,” in Essays and Reviews, when he speaks of ‘ Christianity being 
staked on the literal meaning of the words, ‘ Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.’”’ Though I have not read the Essay 
in question, it would seem to me that the danger apprehended to Chris- 
tianity by what might be called the new theology, lies in that view of it 
which admits no alternative between eternal happiness on the one hand 
and eternal misery on the other; that it is so pledged to this dogma by 
orthodoxy as, sequentially, to live only with its life and die with its 
death. I think there is sufficient evidence of the existence, in the pre- 
sent age, of a feeling which shrinks from upholding a creed so hopeless 
for the mass of erring humanity; and it is also true that in the wide- 
spread class which represents this feeling, there are many who—while 
leaning to a more hopeful theory of divine dealing—do not wish to 
desert the true creed of the Gospel—to be called heterodox. It is these 
who are seeking with conscientious labour after an orthodoz bridge, 
which will lead them from, what they esteem, one orthodox to another— 
(how many graceful structures have we seen erected which, alas! fell to 
ruins when the attempt was made to cross over by them). When we 
have found the true bridge, is it not very possible that we shall find 
Christianity on the other side waiting to receive us—as beautiful, per- 
haps, more so, than she was when we knew her in the land we had 
left behind? This bridge we would fain find—this bridge your kind 
correspondent would fain point out to us. 

In Mark ix. 43, 45, 47, in the clause commencing cadov aa éori, 
J. C. thinks that a considerable difference is made in the sense by the 
translators having adopted a comparative form in their rendering of 
kahov; we incline to think that the comparative gives a more correct 
rendering of our Saviour’s meaning than the change to the positive, 
which he suggests (verses 44, 46, 48), “ Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.””’ Whether our Saviour repeated these 
words three separate times we cannot tell; Griesbach in his Testament 
considers the first twice doubtful, but if uttered by him once it is suffi- 
cient to “give us pause.” Gladly would we learn that the impression 
of eternal woe which they convey had its rise in erroneous exegesis, 
and that a spirit more akin to that of the divine teacher enabled a truer 
interpretation to be put upon his words: —can it be done? We sincerely 
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thank J. C. for his attempt to do so, and would like to go over the 
ground with him again. It istrue that the oxw\£ which feeds on dead 
bodies may be only a poor feeble worm, presenting to our sight nothing 
capable of causing pain or misery; but is it not also true that the feeble 
oxw nt is capable of supplying by its one quality of unceasiug voracity 
an objective allegorical name to a subjective psychological fact? J.C. 
well says, ‘that apart from experience and observation of the eternal 
world there is no true foundation of Scriptural science.” Do we believe 
this one obvious characteristic of the worm can better be made to typify 
that ceaseless gnawing at the heart which remorse or the sense of guilt 
can cause,—and than which no form of retributive punishment can well 
be imagined more fearful in an ETERNITY,—than any other outward 
semblance, aye, much more than the Promethean vulture of the 
Greeks. 

‘And the fire is not quenched.” J.C. says that the term daBeorov 
is inapplicable to natural fire, but then man is practically acquainted 
with only one kind of fire, and as he must of necessity use terms which 
convey some idea to his mind, he is forced to adopt the name of the 
only kind of fire he knows to express in a typical form what in reality 
may not be actual fire, but only comparable to it; he knows by expe- 
rience that earthly fire must die out when its material fails—he is told 
on divine authority that the other dread fire, of which his is a type, is 
eternal in duration—and that this is the correct rendering, so far as we 
yet know, would seem to be borne out by the parallel passage of Matt. 
Xvili. 8, 70 wp 70 dudviov, and many others. 

Very earnestly might we hope that in these and kindred passages 
we had found shadowed forth in typical language some faint insight into 
the mysterious future which awaits poor sinful man, that the words 
‘‘eternal fire”? indicated some divine process of purification, and that 
the “ undying worm” was but atype of that eternal principle of life 
which shall absorb mortality, and bring to pass that glorious close to 
earthly existence when death shall be swallowed up in victory. 

Rich Hill, Sept. 11th, 1863. M. N. H. 





THE ABSOLUTION IN THE COPTIC LITURGY OF ST. BASIL. 


SovereiGn Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son and word of 
God the Father, who hath burst all the bonds of our sins by his suffer- 
ings for life-giving salvation ; who breathed in the face of his holy 
disciples and holy apostles, saying unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whosoever sins ye remit they are remitted to them, and whoso- 
ever sins ye retain they are retained. Now thou, O Lord, also by the 
holy apostles didst grant to those who labour in the priesthood, at all 
times in thy holy Church, to forgive sins on earth,—to bind and loose 
all bonds of iniquity. Now we pray and beseech thy goodness, thou 
lover of mankind, for thy servants, my fathers and brethren, and for 
my infirmity, and for these bowing their heads before thy holy glory : 
grant them and grant us thy mercy, and burst asunder all the bonds of 
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our sins; whether we have committed any sins against thee, either with 
knowledge, or in ignorance, or in timidity of heart, or by word or deed, 
or by pusillanimity of soul. Thou, Lord, who knowest the weakness of 
men, as the good God, and lover of mankind, grant to us the forgive- 
ness of our sins. Bless us, cleanse us, and make us free, and all thy 
people free. Fill us with thy fear, and direct. us into thy good and 
holy will; for thou art our God, and to thee the glory, honour, and 
power are due, with thy good Father and the Holy Ghost, the giver of 
life, co-equal with thee, now and always. 
[Translated from the Coptic and Arabic. ] H. Tarra. 





ORIGIN OF Z. 


In the excurses in Gesenius’s [Hebrew Grammar (thirteenth edi- 
tion) on the figures and names of the Hebrew letters, etc., I find the 
following under the head of Zain :—* Sain (y1), weapon, sword. The 
usual Pheenician figure | suits this well, and also the bent ¢, but not 
that, which is apparently the oldest, Z.” Now, I think this oldest 
form will, on a little consideration, be found to admit of a very easy 
explanation. Let us take it as follows :— 

Dr7C 

Ls 

B 
AB is the arm from the shoulder to the elbow, BC the arm from the 
elbow to the hand, C D the weapon held in the hand for the purpose of 
stabbing. Thus the figure Z is complete, and exhibits not merely the 
weapon, but the bent arm holding the weapon in the act of striking or 
stabbing. A. H. W. 





ANCIENT HEBREW AND OTHER BIBLICAL MSS. AT 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


Tue ‘following extract from a letter of Dr. Chwolson, Professor of 
Hebrew at St. Petersburg, written to me on the 6|18th current, may be 
interesting to you and to many readers of The Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture. As the original is in German, I take the liberty of translating. 
‘“‘The collection of Hebrew MSS. made by Mr. Firkowitz has been 
purchased, not, as you supposed, by the Academy, but by the Imperial 
Public Library. There can be no doubt that among the Biblical MSS. 
many are very old. Most of them contain dates, which are reckoned 
according to different eras. ‘The Biblical MSS. fall into two classes— 
unpointed fragments of Pentateuch rolls, and pointed fragments of dif- 
ferent portions of the Old Testament. The oldest date is in a roll 
found in the Karaite synagogue at Tschufutkalé, in the Crimea, the 
epigraph of which runs as follows :—hitex © xpron Oe) NpND p AD wT 
vmx) ithe rt, @e., dedicated (to the synagogue) here, the congregation 
(b=tnp or nonp) of Tamatarka (i.e., Phanagoria, now Taman, in the 
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peninsula of the same name), formerly (called) Thamirake, in the year 
(o=nw) 4400 of the creation, 1185 of our exile. From other notes, 
in which different eras occur, we can see that the Jews of the Crimea 
and the peninsula of Taman had two mundane eras, differing from one 
another by 151 years; so that, to ascertain the corresponding Christian 
year, we must add in the one case 89 years, and in the other 240. In 
one note the year 1700 of the exile is identified with 1316 of the Seleu- 
cidan era; so that the former is reckoned from 696 before Christ, the 
date of the Assyrian exile under Shalmaneser. Consequently the year 
1185 of the exile is=489 after Christ, and therefore 4400 of the crea- 
tion is in this case=A.p. 489, the date of this roll. I have not, how- 
ever, myself seen this epigraph, and Mr. Firkowitz told me that it had 
been destroyed by a photographer in taking a photographic copy. To 
me it is suspicious; for Thamirake is a well-known town, which was 
situated out of the Crimea, a little westward of Perekop, but no¢ in the 
peninsula of Taman; unless, indeed, there were two towns of the 
name, of one of which the ancients say nothing. There are, further, 
fragments of rolls, in which the date of purchase or dedication is men- 
tioned ; for example, 1335 of the exile=a.p. 639; 1460 of the exile= 
A.D. 764; a.m. 4541=a.p. 781; 1485 of the exile and a.m. (4)700 
=A.D. 789; 1494 of the exile=a.p. 795; 1501 of the exile and a.m. 
4565=A.p. 805, in which year this MS. was carried off from the Gothic 
tribe of the Tetraxians by the newly converted Chazars. This last note 
is indubitably genuine, and the roll is evidently very ancient. Fur- 
ther, there are fragments dating from a.m. (4)726=a.p. 815 or 966; 
A.M. 4603=a.p. 843; (1)544 of the exile=a.p. 848; a.m. (4)608= 
A.D. 848; ete. Many of these epigraphs I have examined minutely, 
and most of them seem to be ancient—but are they genuine? How 
can we tell? There are seldom any internal grounds against their 
genuineness, for we know scarcely anything of the history and religious 
life of the Crimean and Caucasian Jews of the period to which these 
fragments belong. Consequently, we have few criteria by which to 
decide whether these inscriptions are genuine or not. For my part, I 
believe that the final decision of the question rests with the chemist, 
who alone can say of what age the rolls or MSS. probably are, and whe- 
ther the inscriptions are equally old, or have been fabricated in modern 
times, and treated so as to give them the appearance of age.” 

Professor Chwolson adds in a posteript that the Odessan collection 
of MSS., described by Pinner in 1845, is now also at St. Petersburg. 

Professor Tischendorf writes to me from Leipzig on the 21st cur- 
rent: ‘Pendant mon dernier scjour A St. Pétersbourg, en 1862, 
plusieurs fragmens précieux de MSS. bibliques du V° ou VI siécle, 
méme un palimpseste contenant les Epitres et ? Apocalypse, sont tombés 
dans mes mains.” 

25th November, 1863. W. Wricar. 
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THE CENSUS, ETC., OF ST. LUKE II. 2. 


HavinG taken some pains to investigate the Gospel dates, I beg leave 
to offer some remarks on the much-vexed passage, Luke ii. 2, “ Adry 7 
arroypapy TpwrTn eye veto NYEMovevovTos THs Lupias Kupnviov,” in conseé- 
quence of the notice taken of it at pp. 47, 48 of your last number. It 
is astonishing what an amount of learned criticism and research has 
been brought to bear on this text; and how many writers, ancient and 
modern, have laboured to extract from it a sense which should be at 
once grammatically correct and conformable to the statements of inde- 
pendent historians: but still the question is not set at rest. I propose, 
with your permission, to place before your readers some considerations 
tending in my opinion to a settlement of the question. 

I. In the first place let us look at the phrase, jyenovevovtos tis 
Supias Kupyviov. 

It has been a common practice, both in ancient and modern times, 
to date events by referring them to the periods when certain well-known 
public functionaries were in office. And St. Luke is particularly fond 
of this kind of dates; the first two verses of the very next chapter 
contain no less than six of them, and others occur at Acts xi. 28; xviii. 
12. The phrase under discussion is doubtless another of the same sort; 
for it is notorious that Quirinius was the ordinary president of Syria 
for a period commencing a.p. 6, and in that capacity made an apo- 
graphe, which occasioned a rebellion under Judas of Galilee? And that 
Luke was cognizant of those facts is evident, for at Acts v. 37 he intro- 
duces Gamaliel reminding the Sanhedrin of the rebellion of Judas in 
connection with that apographe, which he alludes to as a famous epoch 
in Jewish history (‘‘ in the days of the apographe”). No reader of St. 
Luke then, at all acquainted with Jewish history, would hesitate a 
moment to refer the phrase under discussion to that period. It cannot 
with propriety be understood (as some have suggested) of any time, when 
Quirinius might have been commissioned by Augustus to execute some 
special service in the province, such as the subjugation of the Homona- 
denses in Cilicia, when (according to Zumpt) he acted as “ Augusti 
legatus pro preetore Syrize:” any such special service would be dated 
by a reference to the preetor or ordinary president of the province then 
in office, and not by reference to the special commissioner, for this 
would be simply to date an occurrence by itself. Moreover, so careful 
were the Greeks and Romans to preserve this form of dating from 
ambiguity, that if, for example, the Archon at Athens died or was super- 
seded by another before the expiration of his year, the original Archon 
gave the name to the year, and was therefore called the dpywy éxwvv- 
nos; and if the Consuls at Rome died, or were superseded before their 
year of office expired (as was very often the case), the Consuls chosen 
in January, and not the Consules suffecti, were the Consules éruvupor.2 





» Josephus, Anfig., xviii. i. 1,6; ii. 1; xxv. 2; War, ii. viii. 1; xvii. 8. 
7 See Biagi, De Decret. Athen., cited in Clinton’s Fasti Hellen., vol. ii., p. xiv of 
Introduction. 
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On this principle, we must understand the words qyenoverovtos ris 
Lvpias Kupyviov of the time when Quirinius was the ordinary president 
of Syria, a.p. 6. I am fully aware that Josephus speaks of Saturninus 
and Volumnius as joint yyeuoves ths Zupdas :” but they were contempo- 
raneous standing officers in the province, the one as é:catodcrns, the 
other as Ceesar’s éz‘zpozos or procurator fiscal; the former, however, was 
the superior in authority, as we see in the control exercised by Varus 
over Sabinus;* and they were never joined, like the Roman Consuls, in 
designating the period; the éccacodorys alone would be the yyenwy éxw- 
vunos, by whose period of office contemporary events would be dated. 

For this reason—(1.) the elaborate argument of Sanclemente, for 
proving an extraordinary commission held by Quirinius to superintend 
the general apographe in the East, and to which St. Luke might here 
refer, must be deemed irrelevant. Greswell thinks that the monu- 
mental inscription, cited by Sanclemente as proving a census held by 
Quirinius’s order at Apamea in Syria, if genuine, refers to a.p. 6; but 
Zumpt pronounces it a pious fraud: and the fragment of another in- 
scription bearing no name, which Sanclemente cites, well suits Agrippa, 
who is known to have been twice ordinary president of Syria. (2.) As 
for Zumpt’s conjecture (for it is no more), that Quirinius was twice 
ordinary president of Syria, it seems disproved by this very passage of 
St. Luke; for, had such been the fact, Luke, with his known precision, 
would have written yyenovevovtos 70 mpwtov or 70 devzepov, as the case 
might require: besides, the said first presidency of Quirinius being sup- 
posed by Zumpt himself to follow that of Varus, the application of it to 
Luke ii. 2 involves a palpable anachronism ; for whereas the apographe 
at the nativity pre-ceded the death of Herod, Varus was still president of 
Syria after Herod’s death, and was engaged as such in suppressing a 
dangerous outbreak of the Jews at the Pentecost, while Archelaus was 
at Rome petitioning Augustus to confirm him as his father’s successor. 
(3.) It is also a significant fact, that Josephus introduces Quirinius 
A.D. 6 as a totally new character in Jewish history; and though he 
mentions certain of his antecedents as proving his suitableness for 
making the famous apographe in Judea, yet he gives not the least hint, 
either of a previous presidency held by him over that province, or of a 
previous apographe made by him in Judea; which appears to me fatal 
both to Sanclemente’s and to Zumpt’s theory. 

We are compelled then, I conceive, to understand Luke’s words, 
yyewovevovtos ths Supias Kupyviov, of the only period when Quirinius is 
known to have been the ordinary president of Syria, commencing a.p. 6. 

II. In the next place let us look at the former part of the verse, 
avn  aroypady mpwrn éyevero. 

It is evident that by avry 7 droypady is meant the apographe ordered 
by the edict of Augustus, mentioned in the first verse; and that the 
edict and the apographe are introduced by St. Luke as having been the 
means employed by Divine Providence to cause Christ to be born at 
Bethlehem instead of Nazareth, in fulfilment of the prophecy at Micah 








* Anlig., xvi., x. 8. * Idem. xvii., ix. 3. 
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v. 2, quoted by the chief priests and scribes at Matt. ii. 5, 6. This 
apographe, then, St. Luke asserts éyevézo, i.e., ‘came to pass,” “ hap- 
pened,” or “took place;” the same word bears this sense in the first 
verse, and in many passages of the Gospels; thus St. Luke himself says 
at Acts xi. 28, ‘which [famine] came to pass (éyevero) in the days of 
Claudius Ceesar.”” The context is in perfect keeping with this meaning, 
all went to be apographized, every one to his own city;” there is not 
the least hint of any suspension or modification of the edict; whatever 
the edict commanded was included in this apographe, and the narrative 
implies that this apographe was executed in the sense of the edict at 
the time of our Lord’s nativity. 

I should not have thus insisted on the meaning of éyevéro, were it 
not that some very respectable writers have put a different sense upon it. 
In order to avoid the anachronism of connecting the census at the nati- 
vity with the administration of Quirinius, they have suggested that an 
apographe was properly a register, both of persons and their property, 
with a view to assessment and taxation; that in this case the persons 
alone were registered, and that the other objects of the edict were not 
carried into effect till the later period; and so they translate ‘‘ this apo- 
graphe first took effect [in the way of taxation] when Quirinius was 
president of Syria.’ Perizonius well observes that éyevéro is too weak a 
word to bear so emphatic a sense: besides, of what value would a census 
of persons, and even property, be as a basis of assessments to be made 
ten years later, when the circumstances would be completely changed, 
and a new apographe would be absolutely necessary? not to mention 
that it would be the edict which would be said to ‘‘ take effect,” rather 
than the apographe, which either happened or did not happen. This 
explanation having been reproduced in the present year by Johannes 
Von Gumpach, in a treatise published by Messrs. Bagster, I take 
the liberty of pointing out the serious objections to which it is liable. 
The natural inference from St. Luke’s narrative is, that a bond fide 
census in the sense of the edict actually took place in Judea at the time 
of the birth of our blessed Lord, and was the proximate cause of his 
being born at Bethlehem. 

III. As M. Von Gumpach exhorts us to bring our criticisms to the 
test of history, I proceed to examine whether there is any reliable 
evidence that such a census did really occur. 

1. Incidental evidence of an apographe having occurred soon after the 
nativity is furnished by St. Matthew, in his account of Herod’s massacre 
of the innocents, ‘‘ in Bethlehem and the coasts thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which he had diligently enquired 
of the Magi” (Matt. ii. 16). It is not by any means self-evident how 
Herod would ascertain his victims; for if he had sent to enquire after 
all the male children born within the prescribed limits of time and place, 
the parents’ fears would have been excited, and the children would have 
been sent out of harm’s way: but if a census had recently been taken, 
he had only to make out from it a list of the children wanted, and to 
send executioners, without warning, to the families concerned, and his 
object was gained. 
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2. We have Tertullian’s positive statement, that the apographe at 
the nativity was made by Sentius Saturninus, who was ordinary presi- 
dent of Syria from B.c. 9 to B.c. 6—‘* Census constat actos sub 
Augusto tunc in Judea per Sentium Saturninum:’’’—*“ constat,”’ “it is 
a well-established fact.’ This assertion is the more trustworthy, that it 
was made in controversy with wily heretics, who would assuredly have 
disproved it, had it been in their power to do so. 

Marcion denied the natural birth of Christ, and held that he de- 
scended from heaven to Nazareth in the fifteenth year of Tiberius as a 
full grown man; he rejected the Old Testament; and regarded those 
portions of the Gospels which describe the birth and early years of 
Christ as fabulous inventions, designed to bring the personal history of 
Christ into conformity with the Old Testament prophecies. With this 
clue, let us look at the following passages of Tertullian: ‘ Eundem 
[Christum] ex genere David, secundum Marie censum, etiam in virga 
ex radice Jesse processura figuraté [Esaias] preedicabat.”" Again: 
(alluding to Luke iv. 16—22), “Et tamen quomodo in synagogam 
potuit admitti, tam repentinus, tam ignotus, cujus nemo adhuc certus 
de tribu, de populo, de domo, de censu denique Augusti, quem testem 
Jidelissimum Dominice nativitatis Romana archiva custodiunt ?” (cap. 7). 
Again: the heretics alleged that the information, ‘‘Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without,”’ etc., was intended to elicit from Jesus whether 
he had a real birth; and that Jesus by his reply, ‘Who is my mother?” 
etc., meant to deny bis own nativity; to which Tertullian answers, 
inter alia: ‘‘Sed et census constat actos sub Augusto tunc in Judea per 
Sentium Saturninum, apud quos genus ejus inquirere potuissent”’ (cap. 
19). Again: ‘Tam distincta fuit a primordio Judea gens per tribus 
et populos et familias et domos, ut nemo facile ignorari de genere potu- 
isset, vel de recentibus Augustinianis censibus, adhuc tune fortasse pen- 
dentibus. Jesus autem Marcionis, quippe qui non natus, nullam potu- 
erat generis sui in publico habuisse notitiam, sed erat unus aliquis de- 
putandus ex iis qui quoquo modo ignoti habebantur. Cum igitur pree- 
tereuntem illum ceecus audisset, cur exclamavit, ‘Jesu, fili David, mise- 
rere mei’ (Luke xviii. 38), nisi quia Filius David, id est ex familia 
David, non temere deputabatur per matrem et fratres, qui aliquando ex 
notitia utique annunciati ei fuerant. Qui vult videre Jesum David 
Filium, credat per virginis censum: qui non ita credat, non audict ab 
illo, ‘ Fides tua te salvum fecit;’ atque ita ceecus remanebit ’’ (cap. 36). 
Again, in his De carne Christi, cap. ii., alluding to Marcion, he says: 
*‘Qdit moras [Marcion], qui subito Christum de ceelo deferebat. ‘Aufer 
hine,’ inquit, ‘molestos semper Cesaris census {those census-rolls of 
Ceesar which you are always casting in my teeth], et diversoria angusta 
et sordidos pannos et dura preesepia. Viderit angelica multitudo, Dom- 
inum suum noctibus honorans. Servent potius pecora pastores: et 
Magi ne fatigentur de longinquo; dono illis aurum suum. Melior et 
sit Herodes, ne Hieremias glorietur. Sed nee cireumcidatur infans, ne 
doleret ; nec ad Templum deferatur, ne parentes suos oneret sumptus 





* Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv., cap. 19. " Lib. iv., cap. 1. 
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oblationis; nec in manus tradatur Simeonis, ne senex moriturus exinde 
contristetur: taceat et anus illa, ne fascieret puerum.’ His opinor con- 
siliis tot originalia instrumenta Christi delere, Marcio, ausus es, ne caro 
ejus probaretur.”” Once more in his Adversus Judaos, cap. ix.: “ Et 
quoniam [for quod] ex semine David genus trahere deberet virgo, ex 
qua nasci oportuit Christum, evidenter propheta in sequentibus dicit: 
‘Et nascetur,’ inquit, ‘virga de radice Jessee, quod est Maria, et flos 
de radice ejus ascendet; et requiescet super illum spiritus Dei, spiritus 
sapientize et intellectus, spiritus agnitionis et pietatis, spiritus consilii et 
veritatis, spiritus Dei timoris implebit eum’ (Isaiah xi. 1, 2). Neque 
enim ulli hominum universitas [horum] spiritalium documentorum 
competebat, nisi in Christum, flori quidem ob gloriam ob gratiam adee- 
quatum, ex stirpe autem Jessee deputatum, per Mariam scilicet inde 
censendum [to be accounted thence through Mary forsooth]. Fuit 
enim ‘De patria Bethlehem et de domo David’ (sicut apud Romanos 
in censu descripta est) Maria, ex qua nascitur Christus.” 

It is fair to assume, that in all these six passages Tertullian refers 
to the same census-rolls, namely, those first copied and hung up for 
inspection in the different ¢écae woders of Palestine, and then sent home 
by Sentius Saturninus to be laid up with the other state documents in 
the Roman archives. There Tertullian and many others saw and 
studied them; hence he says, fearless of contradiction, “constat,” “ it 
is a well-established fact, that a census was made in Judeea under 
Augustine at the time [of the nativity] by Sentius Saturninus.” That 
Tertullian did not merely guess at Saturninus’s name (as some have 
insinuated), but actually found the census-rolls amongst his presidential 
state papers, we may be certain from the precision and confidence with 
which he quotes them. Nor is his competency to be a witness to be 
disputed. He was the son of a Roman centurion; of a very acute mind, 
and of great learning and experience; but withal very obstinate. He 
had been in his time a scoffer at Christianity, and nothing but the 
force of truth could have prevailed with such a man: he afterwards 
told the Gentiles, ‘‘ Heee et nos risimus aliquando. De vestris fuimus. 
Fiunt non nascuntur Christiani” (Apol. contra Gentes, c. xviii.). 
Throwing himself into the Marcionite controversy, he sought and found 
materials for confuting his adversary among the state records. Though 
living in Africa, he had plenty of opportunities of going or sending to 
the record offices at Rome,” and ferreted out the true state of the case. 
We have only to regret that he did not bequeath us copies of the entire 
entries concerning the holy family, both in Saturninus’s and Quirinius’s 
rolls ; but in ali his extant works I cannot find one allusion to Quirinius. 

IV. But the opinion of most of the early fathers respecting Luke 
li, 2 is considered by some to outweigh this testimony of Tertullian. 
Justin Martyr, who lived about fifty years before Tertullian, says that 
Christ was born aropapis ovens Ev TH lovddia te7e Tpwrys exit Kupyviov 
(Dial. cum Tryphone) ; and again, that he was born ¢wi Kupyviov, and 








* There is a full and interesting account of the various record houses at Rome in 
Dr. Jervis’s volume on Chronology, pp. 370—376. 
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suffered ézi Tovréov Tddtov (Apol., i., § 61); and at § 44 he says, 
after citing Micah v. 2, “ Now Bethlehem is a certain town in Judea, 
distant thirty-five stadia from Jerusalem, in which Jesus Christ was 
born,” adding, ws kai paety dvvac0e éx THY aroypapiy THY yevomevwY 
éxi Kupyviov, 700 vjmerépov év lovddia mpitov yevopevou émitporov. It 
is clear from these passages that Justin understood Luke to mean what 
our translators have expressed—“ This apographe was first made when 
Quirinius was president of Syria:” in that case, however, Luke would 
have employed the adverb zpwzov, as at Acts xi. 26. But the fact is, 
Justin knew of no other apographe than the famous one made by 
Quirinius ; with this in his mind, he went to the public record office at 
Rome, and asked for the census-rolls of Quirinius, president of Syria: 
they were handed to him; and finding in them what he here states, he 
was content: /'art de verifier des dates was not then understood as it is 
now, and he did not see the anachronism of connecting the nativity with 
the census of Quirinius. An error of this kind, once sent abroad by 
such an authority, is not easily corrected. Eusebius indeed saw the 
anachronism, but saw no remedy for it except sacrificing Josephus ; and 
so, both in his Thesaurus Temporum and in his Chronicon, he places 
the census of Quirinius, and the rebellion under Judas, before the death 
of Herod and the accession of Archelaus; nor does he ever mention 
Quirinius or Judas again; he evidently surrendered Josephus’s accu- 
racy: but this cannot be tolerated; the mention of the thirty-seventh 
year of the Actiac Era gives a sure stamp of authenticity to Josephus’s 
account; and we must consider the error to lie with the Christian 
fathers. 

It may be said, indeed, that the Greek fathers must have under- 
stood their own language, and that (right or wrong) St. Luke must have 
meant what they supposed. But this does not follow: they misunder- 
stood him in another passage, iii. 23, which they took to mean with 
our translators, “he began to be about thirty years of age’’ (see Gres- 
well, Dissertation ix., vol. i., p. 318), a translation which blows hot 
and cold: by affecting precision and indefiniteness at the same time; 
Greek scholars now render the words, ‘he was about thirty years of 
age when he began”—i.e., his public ministry. (See Liddell and 
Scott, vv. dpxonat, Te\cuTdw, ) 

V. It has been alleged, that Josephus makes no mention of any 
census at the time of the nativity. It might be a sufficient reply to 
this objection, that Nicholas of Damascus (whom Josephus avowedly 
follows in his account of Herod) professed to write only what tended to 
his honour (datiq., xvi., vii. 1; xvii., v. 3), end so would be likely to 
take little or no notice of a measure which must have been very 
humiliating to Herod. 

But M. von Gumpach takes up this point with commendable zeal, 
and produces Josephus as a witness to the fact of our census. He 
asserts (but without any proof) that Judas of Galilee is the same person 
with Judas the son of Saripheus, who was concerned with Matthias and 
others in pulling down Herod’s golden eagle from the temple, for which 
Matthias and his companions were burnt (Antiq., xvii. vi. 2—4); and 
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that Judas, not being named as burnt, evidently escaped the fire some- 
how, and collected his followers to oppose the census. Joazar was 
high-priest at the time of Herod’s death, and deposed by Archelaus 
soon after; and yet reappears as high-priest in the time of Quirinius, 
no mention having been made in the interim of his reappointment : 
this is only a negative argument. The positive statements of Josephus, 
that the revolt of Judas happened “when Quirinius came to take account 
of the substance of the Jews” (War, vii., viii. 1), and under Coponius, 
the first procurator of Judeea, who came with Quirinius (Ibid., ii., viii. 
1), M. von Gumpach sets aside, declaring that Josephus’s “ whole narra- 
tive of these events is vague, disconnected, and unsatisfactory :” in short, 
he tries to ruin the character of his own witness: this is very droll. 

I turn with more satisfaction for evidence of our census to another 
part of Josephus. Greswell thinks with good reason, that Pedanius 
and his co-zpésBes, who were some of the assessors appointed by 
Augustus to form the council of Berytus in Syria (Antiqg., xvi., x1. 
1, 2; War, i., xxvii. 2), about Midsummer B.c. 7 (as I calculate), 
were the imperial commissioners for carrying out the edict (just then 
published in Syria) under the superintendence of Sentius Saturninus, 
the ordinary president of the province ; who would employ Herod and 
his officers for carrying out the same edict in Palestine. He thinks 
with Hervart, Perizonius, Lardner, and others, that the oath of alle- 
giance to Ceesar and Herod, mentioned soon after by Josephus as taken 
by the whole Jewish nation except six thousand recusant Pharisees, 
was—not indeed (as Lardner supposes) the apographe itself, but— 
intended to pave the way for it; and that it was taken by the nation 
when assembled together at the feast of Tabernacles in September. If 
our blessed Lord was born in October, when the flocks might still be 
abroad in the fields at night, he would be registered soon after by the 
census officer. I must refer your readers for more on this subject to 
Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, Works, vol. i., pp. 
289—302. 

VI. It is now time to ask with Greswell, ‘‘What shall we say, then, 
to the meaning of the celebrated text, Luke ii. 2?” (Dissertation xii., 
vol. i., p. 521.) 

I agree with him in replying, that ‘the safest course is to under- 
stand the words of St. Luke as a parenthetic admonition, not to confound 
this apographe at the birth of Christ with the much later and more 
memorable apographe in the time of Quirinius.” In this case we must 
regard zpuw7y as an ordinal adjective, and translate, “This enrolment 
took place first in respect of Quirinius being president of Syria,”’ 7. e., 
before Quirinius was president of Syria. ‘The only difficulty will con- 
cern the government of the last clause as a genitive by zpw1): zpo 
Yryenovevovtos THs Lupias Kupyviov would be good Greek, and no one 
could doubt its meaning: zpw7y seems designed to intensify that mean- 
ing, and would be well expressed by the old English phrase ‘or ever” 
(Dan. vi. 24): “This enrolment took place or ever Quirinius was 
president of Syria,” as if utterly forbidding the speculations of San- 
clemente and others. : 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV., NO. VIII. Es 
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Bishop Middleton, however, considers this construction harsh; and 
certainly no instance strictly analogous has yet been produced: plenty 
of instances occur, in which zp@zos governs a noun or pronoun in the 
genitive, for example: pwn é 10d dvépos éteXevTyoe, Suidas, v. 
Ii\axid\a: jpxé te Ilepoi®v zpaizov Aapetov cat MeyaBdgov, Aristoph., 
Aves, 484: zpizos 6 Mapixas é6idaxOy rev Sevtépwv Nepewyv, Ejusdem, 
Schol. ad Nub., 552: 76 ood éedrepos uipeOfjva petfov cis dvEav vevopuKe 
Tod mpHto0s Etépov, Themistius, Orat. ix.: ovre rp&tos tis dvéBy Kativos, 
Plutarch in Catone Min.: of rpiitod pov radta dvixvedoavtes, Adlian, 
N. A., viii. 12: yevvyzopa rp&rov pntépos es aiénv wéuyver, Manetho, i., 
329; iv., 404: po tiv oytws dvrwy Kal tHv GLwy dpyxwv €or Ocos eis, 
mpOt0s Kai Tod mpwtov Ocod Kai Baoiews, Iamblichus De Mysteriis, sect. 
Viii., cap. ii.: Kai zpiitos éstepavodr0 tiv ad\dwv, Dionys., Halic., Hist. 
Rom., iv. 3: not to mention Johni. 15, 30; xv. 18. In all these cases 
mp@tos, in the sense of ‘before,’ governs a noun or pronoun in the 
genitive. But after all, a noun is implied in the present instance also : 
for if St. Luke had expressed his meaning fully, he would have written, 
avrn 7 arroypagy mpwrn eyevero [Tis droypapis 7 eyevero} yryenovevtortos 
tis Lupias Kupyviov, which no one could object to or misunderstand ; 
and it is a very pardonable ellipsis, to drop ris droypapys and only 
retain the period in which it happened: or we may consider zis 
yryenovias implied in 7YEovevovTos, 

If my speculations in this paper, and at page 412 of your last 
January number, and at page 180 of your last October number, be 
correct, our blessed Lord was born about October n.c. 7, baptized in 
January, A.D. 26, when he was thirty-one and a quarter years old, and 
crucified on Friday, March 18th, a.p. 29; and with these dates I 
believe all the other collateral dates, usually discussed in connection 
with this subject, will be found easily and naturally to harmonize. 

St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, JosiAH Pratt. 
November 23, 1863. 





DOMITIANIC DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


In a short notice by the Rev. E. B. Elliott of Dr. Vaughan’s lec- 
tures on the Revelation of St. John, is the following passage: ‘ Dr. 
Vaughan has adopted the Domitianic date, ‘though,’ he adds, ‘with a 
full sense of the difficulty of the question.’ What his difficulty is on 
the question I am unable to imagine, if he has at all carefully examined 
the evidence. . . . Even Dr. Davidson has renounced the Neronic date 
as untenable; though he once most strongly insisted on it, as the very 
key to right Apocalyptic interpretation.” 

I believe the Neronic date to be untenable, though you may think 


that Mr. Elliott too much underrates the difficulty of deciding the point. 
December 10, 1863. G. B 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Mediatorial Sovereignty ; the Mystery of Christ, and the Revelation of 
the Old and New Testaments. By Grorae Srewarp. 2 Vols, 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Ar a time when the glory of Christ is assailed in so many ways, 
either by direct attack or by covert insinuation and depreciation, we 
regard any attempt in the opposite direction as worthy of special notice. 
We are, therefore, somewhat predisposed in favour of the work before 
us, and are willine to urge our readers to peruse it. Confessedly it is 
a heavy task wach we set before them, for the two volumes contain 
more than a thousand octavo pages. But the subject is one of so much 
importance that Mr. Steward has not felt justified in producing a smaller 
book, or has not been able to say all he had to say in a narrower 
compass. The first volume comprises a preface and an introduction, 
and twenty-eight chapters designed to investigate the traces of Media- 
torial Sovereignty in the Old and New Testaments. The second 
volume contains nineteen additional chapters upon the New Testament, 
and four chapters headed, “ Truths evangelically illustrated.” It is 
impossible in the brief space at our disposal to go into the details of the 
plan, but by way of compensation we give an extract from the preface, 
in which the author gives his own account of the work, and the prin- 
ciple upon which it is constructed. 


“Tt is not in the technical sense a system of theology,—a digest of the 
articles, institutes, and morals of revelation, artificially ordered and elaborately 
expounded; it is rather a Curisrotocy, so conceived and wrought out as to 
comprise the entire foundation and superstructure of the Bible. Accordingly, 
the work bears a twofold character, it has an aspect both for the world and the 
church. With respect to the former, it is designedly a contribution to what are 
usually termed the internal evidences of the Scriptures; with respect to the 
latter, it is intended to augment somewhat the resources of the Church, by 
pointing out the wealth of her inheritance in Christ doctrinally considered. 
So far as this aim has been successful, the divine thought or ‘ purpose’ of the 
Bible has been demonstrated in the development of one great rudimental truth, 
utterly remote from the sphere and workings of the human mind, a truth com- 
municable to man’s mind, but in no sense either cognate with or translatable by 
it. Agreeably to this view, revelation essentially consists in the purely divine 
thought which unfolds itself in the character and consummation of a ‘ purpose 
or scheme,’ rather than in the historic and human elements in which this thought 
is embodied. These latter constitute merely the divine method of giving expres- 
sion to the divine thought, which in respect to God is a Revelation, and in 
respect to man a Religion. 

“In this view the relations between the substance, and what may be termed 
the accidents of the Bible, are fixed and indestructible, resembling the relations 
between the soul and the body: as these are required to make up the man, so 
those are required to make np the Bible. By the apprehension of this truth we 
are freed from the necessity of committing ourselves to mere theories of inspira- 
tion, and from being entangled in the meshes of insidious or ‘ doubtful’ disputa- 
tions, while we hold all the more firmly to the authority of the Scriptures, as 
most veritably comprising the ‘ oracles of God.’ By the same view also we are 
preserved from the remotest bias to that scepticism which is the certain result of 
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severing the form from the thought of revelation, as if the latter were but an 
advanced phase of the operation of the religious element in man, and only a 
prognostic of its triumph under these or other favourable conditions. The 
external forms of revelation must stand or fall with the loss or maintenance of 
its interior truths, since this is the logical, though not the historical order in 
which both have been delivered to the world; consequently, the integrity of its 
reception entirely hinge on the acknowledgment and the application of this fact. 
At first sight this position may seem at variance with received opinions as to 
the relations existing between the external and the internal evidences of the 
Bible, and as tending to disparage the former. But this objection is far from 
being valid because the two classes of evidence must needs be mutually corrobo- 
rative, though of somewhat different application,—while revelation was in pro- 
gress, and as yet not stamped with finality, its external evidences would be toa 
great extent paramount; but afterwards its internal evidences would necessarily 
wax into ascendancy. The former would, indeed, preserve their = as an 
authenticating class of phenomena historically indubitable; but the latter from 
their very nature must become indefinitely cumulative, reflecting as the great 
centre lights of the Bible, their glory upon its outer bulwarks. Hence, fully 
possessed by this idea, we are so far from shrinking from the supernaturalism of 
the Bible—its grand historic peculiarity—that we naturally view this as the 
necessary counterpart of its spiritualism, and as comprised in the very rationalé 
of a revelation. Were it otherwise, assuming even the possibility of a revela- 
tion, its efficiency might be more than doubtful. The spirit of scepticism which 
now tampers with the marvellous in its outworks of facts could hardly be sup- 
posed to leave unmolested the divinity of its truths, nor would the oracle, 
stripped of all divine surroundings, be left unparodied by the wisdom of the 
world, intent on confounding the voice of God with the dwellings of men.” 


The treatment of the various topics discussed is sober, and charac- 
terized by ability and independence. But it is very desirable that the 
reader should pay particular attention to the two chapters of the intro- 
duction, in which Mr. Steward shews (1.) that sovereignty is the aspect 
of divinity most open to man, and (2.) that Scripture is the authentic 
depository of the divine sovereignty in its relation to man. Many of 
the observations made are of undoubted weight and importance, and 
shew that the author does not write at random. As one example we 
quote the following from vol. i., pp. 288, 289, where he affirms his 
conviction that the Bible is strictly a record of mediation. The chapter 
is designed to prove that mediatorial sovereignty is the doctrine of 
prophecy :— 

“ The last notice of the bearing of this doctrine on the structure and spirit of 
Old Testament revelation respects its influence on the peculiar cast of its thought, 


feeling, and expression. These seem almost throughout to be moulded by it,—so 


much, indeed, that it is not presumption to affirm that, on any other hypothesis, 
we should have had altogether a different Bible: if, indeed, we could have had a 
Bible at all. For the same reason that a naturalist spurns a Bible, an anti- 
mediationist must want one. To both the foundation of a Bible is superseded, 
and the superstructure, therefore, is gratuitous and chimerical. The Bible is 
strictly the record of mediation, and every view of God, of man, and of religion, 
is offered to us from this one standpoint, and is the one effect of its light. God 
is never seen but throngh this medium. The very instances in which He comes 
forth for the purpose of establishing and exalting it,—in a word, to east about 
our Lord’s own declarations, a sanction and glory superadded to their own most 
solemn weightiness: ‘Iam the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me’ (John xiv. 6).” 


The next extract is from the chapter headed, The Church the 
Kingdom of Christ (vol. ii, 272—274):— 
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“Religion never has existed, nor possibly could exist in the world as a mere 
doctrine or matter of record, apart from people as its witnesses, and traditionary 
correspondences corroborative of its facts and records. Every fact or doctrine, 
no matter how true or important in itself, not thus imparted in human belief and 
tradition, must necessarily wane into oblivion. It must, for its existence and 
power, be committed to the current of a living humanity, and go down from age 
to age in unbroken continuity of recognition, or it parts company with the world; 
and if not retrieved in some fresh form, surrenders its supremacy to error, which 
which is subject tu no such contingency, and will supply the void by its unfail- 
ing fountain in human nature itself. Without its historic character where would 
Christianity have been at this day in the earth? Eighteen centuries have to be 
traversed historically before its origin is scanned; but this mighty interval is 
traceable by its documents and institutes,—by its peoples, and its profession 
during the dark and otherwise impassable chaos. This has been bridged over by 
the listoric continuity of Christianity under some forms of church embodiment, 
however corrupt. It has thus become a broad and incontrovertible fact set 
before the world for perpetual generations, inviting inquiry as to its divine 
credentials from the thoughtful, and, in some degree, pre-oceupying the mind of 
the world with its ideas and influences. It is obvious that such an arrangement 
of Providence was indispensable to the designs involved in the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

“The Scriptures of the New, like those of the Old Testament, must needs 
have been furnished with a competent vehicle of transmission to the latest ages. 
The facts, doctrines, and institutes of this religion must obtain currency in the 
world, or no ground-work could have been laid for its onward movements with 
the course of the race. No data would have been furnished for its reformation 
when corrupted, and no means of return to its pristine blessings when lost. 
Isolated, and thus forgotten, @ new apostolate could not have sufliced to restore 
its lost position in the world, since even miracles and inspiration could not have 
rejoined the religion disowned by time and oblivion to its great foundation-faets. 
These would have been lost in their remoteness, and could never again have 
regained their first power of propagation and belief. Christianity, even if super- 
naturally restored through any other medium than the Scriptures and the church, 
would have been a baseless thing without its proper array of divine and human 
antecedents,—while, cut off from the past, and not interwoven with the world’s 
story, its very nature and form must have been transmuted from a religion into 
@ philosophy. At the same time it would have been entirely out of keeping 
with the earlier phases of revelation, which uniformly exhibit @ deposit of facts 
and teachings committed to the custody of men, and given in such order and 
measure as concatenated the whole into an unbroken series of depending 
parts.” 


We quite agree with the author’s views on a great many subjects, 
but there are thoughts which we regard as open to question. Is it, for 
instance an established fact that the cherubimn were the symbol of the 
glorified Church? Dr. Fairbairn has advocated a similar idea, we are 
aware, in his valuable work on 7'ypology, but we have never been able 
to see how it can be reconciled with their commission in the Book of 
Genesis, where they guard the way to the tree of life to prevent mortal 
man from access to it. There are, however, aiid the topies which 
must be conceded to be doubtful, any passages of rare truth and power, 
practically useful, and worthy of the attention and acceptance of all. 
As a whole we think the work a very important contribution to theo- 
logical literature, and we wish it abundant success. It is fitted to 
render good service to those who are labouring to promote the cause of 


God and truth. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Genesis ; with 
a new Translation. By J. G. Murreuy, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


Tuis is a substantial octavo volume of nearly six hundred pages, but 
by no means too elaborate, upon the first book of the Bible. Dr. 
Murphy is known as a first-rate Hebrew scholar, and is professor of 
that language at Belfast. He has sought to give a revised version of 
Genesis and a critical and exegetical commentary, answering to the 
wants of the times, and representing the results of modern scholarship. 
His translation of the first chapter is, he says, extremely literal, but 
the rest is a revision of the Authorized Version. He has laboured 
diligently, and upon the whole successfully, to bring out the peculiar 
features of this venerable book. In his introduction he gives us 
some observations upon the Bible as a whole, the Pentateuch as a 
part of it, and the Book of Genesis in particular. The substance of 
the volume is too elaborate to be done justice to in a short notice like 
this. But we have examined a number of passages, and in general we 
accept the construction put upon the text, and we find a large mass of 
materials which will be of real service to the students of Genesis. 
We are not always sure of the interpretation. For instance, is it 
necessary to say, “ In the beginning had God created the heavens and 
the earth; and the earth had become a waste and a void?” This 
view we know is that of Bunsen and some others; but it is a deviation 
from the simple form of the original. We believe it deseribes the fact, 
but also that it trenches upon the province of the interpreter, and 
therefore we would not deviate from the English Authorized Version. 
Again, on Gen. iii, 24, we are told that ‘the cherubim are real crea- 
tures and not mere symbols.” Once more, why translate “* Adam” 
by “the man,” in Gen. iv. 1, ete.? In iv. 25 and elsewhere it is 
allowed to stand; but why in iv. 25 and not iniv. 1? For popular 
purposes nothing is gained by departing from the usual spelling of 
proper names as Dr. Murphy often does; for example, we have 
“ Amorah”’ for Gomorrah, Apart, however, from technical objections, 
and from the omitted notice of some peculiar constructions (as in 
Gen. xv. 2), we find much valuable matter in the volume. Perhaps 
some will wish there had been more direct allusion to current contro- 
versies, but it is apparent that without naming them the author has 
often had his mind upon them, and hence has expounded certain 
passages more definitely than he otherwise might have done. We 
earnestly hope that this work may win the attention it deserves, for in 
many respects it is adapted to usefulness, irrespectively of sundry cri- 
tical views which will not command universal assent. 





Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament. By J. H. Kurtz, D.D. 
Translated by James Martin, B.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


Dr. Kurrz’s work on Sacrificial Worship has excited considerable 
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attention in Germany, and we have just received proof of the fact in a 
pamphlet by the author (Recensentenunfug), in which he discusses the 
demerits of two of his hostile reviewers (Drs. Kiel and Dieckhoff). 
The volume consists of four books, 1. General basis of the Sacrificial 
Worship of the Old Testament; 2. The bleeding sacrifice; 3. The 
bloodless sacrifice ; 4. Modification of the sacrificial worship in con- 
nexion with special seasons and circumstances. In his preface Dr. 
Kurtz reminds his readers that in 1842 he published his work Das 
Mosaische Opfer. He had intended to bring out a new edition of 
this, but circumstances so changed, and his own views so changed, that 
it became rather desirable that he should produce a new work, and this 
he has done. Although called a supplement to his [History of the Old 
Covenant, it is a work by itself so far as it goes. Perhaps the work 
would have been more complete if Dr. Kurtz had given us a chapter 
on the origin of the idea of sacrifice, and another upon the subject of 
ante- Mosaic sacrifice in general. He has not done so, and we must be 
content with incidental references to the records of sacrifice during, 
perhaps, half the world’s history. In its actual form the book is one 
likely to become useful, and we hope not much the less useful for the 
allusions to contemporary opinions in Germany, where the subject has 
given rise to far more controversy than among us. 


History of the Christian Church, from the Reformation to the present 
time. By J. H. Kurtz, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tue present volume is the third section of the history of the Church 
in its modern Germanic form of development. Everything is put into 
the shortest form, and by this means the author is enabled to exhibit 
in a single volume the four periods into which he distributes the subject 
of the whole section. These periods are the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Each of them is subdivided, 
and its topics are classified. For instance, we have in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 1. The Reformation; 2. The Deformation; and 3. The Counter- 
Reformation. Under No. 1, again, we have (a) the establishment of 
the Reformation, and (b) the inner history of the Churches of the 
Reformation. Moreover, the contents of the whole of the period are 
ranged in thirty-one sections, and these sections again into particulars, 
The structure of the other periods is similar in principle. From the 
structure of the book our readers will readily infer that it is a manual 
for reference and consultation, a real mudtum in parvo, and not a milk 
and water dilution suitable for popular lending libraries. It strikes us 
that the author is generally correct in his account of continental 
matters, but often at fault in his treatment of topics bearing upon our 
own country. This is a common defect and easily accounted for ; but 
happily it is no great loss to us because we have other sources of infor- 
mation. The fact, however, suggests the enquiry when we shall have 
such a Church history of Great Britain as shall be a history of Chris- 
tianity among us, and not of the sect most favoured by the writer. 
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We refer, of course, chiefly to the times since the beginning of the 
Reformation. A thoroughly comprehensive and honestly impartial 
work of this sort is more than desirable. As a specimen of the absurd 
mistakes which do occur in Dr. Kurtz’s volume we notice what will 
astonish the congregationalists,—the establishment of a Congregational 
Board in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and the eventual emigration of the 
sect to North America (p. 99). English Baptists will be shocked to 
find themselves treated as “anti and extra-ecclesiastical matters” 
(pp. 204-5). The Chureh of England will miss the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662, and smile at its portrait at pp. 334-5. All will wonder at 
some of the forms which have been given or retained for some proper 
names. But still we believe the work will be valuable to those who 
can read it with discretion. 





The Tiibingen School, and its Antecedents ; a review of the History and 
present condition of modern Theology. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., 
Author of “The Progress of the Intellect.” London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1863. 


Ir is surely impossible to find on the shelves of any bookseller, a drier 
book than Mr. Mackay’s Tiibingen School, and its Antecedents. Of 
late, scepticism and denial have presented themselves to the literary 
world in a form only too attractive. In this book, on the other hand, 
even the most conservative theologians may well regret that what they 
would consider a bad cause should be badly stated. Truth always 
gains by thoroughness ; by the completest possible statement of its own 
facts and arguments, and the completest possible statement of the fic- 
tions and sophisms of error. Moreover, we are under real obligations 
to the Tiibingen school, the extremest of Biblical critics, and we are 
bound in common fairness to acknowledge these obligations. Unfor- 
tunately as Dr. F, Baur and his fellow-labourers are presented to us in 
Mr. Mackay’s pages, their goodness and learning are forgotten, or even 
concealed altogether by the painful obtrusiveness of a hard, unfeeling, 
sneering destructiveness. It surely might cost a pang to the most 
unsentimental of mankind, to tear away from men the spiritual supports 
upon which their whole lives have been resting, be those supports ever 
so inadequate. There is no such grief in Mr. Mackay. Rather he 
seems to find a sort of grim delight in convicting all divines and critics, 
with about five exceptions, of being knaves and fools. 

It is extremely offensive to any thoughtful honest man to listen to 
gross misrepresentations even of his worst enemies. There are many 
good people, very good people indeed, who imagine that everybody 
who does not believe what they believe is an immoral reprobate. They 
are quite sure in their own minds no one would be a sceptic unless he 
had a base reason for being one.—“' The fault is not in the head,” they 
tell us, “it is in the heart; the carnal mind is unwilling to submit to 
the restraints of the Gospel, and therefore invents all manner of excuses 
for rejecting it. Infidelity is always founded upon vice.” Of course 
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the pious people who argue in this way know nothing about infidelity, 
and they have a confused kind of notion that Hume, Tom Paine, 
Strauss, Baur, and the Bishop of Natal all believed the same thing. 
Every well-informed person knows that this is nonsense, and knows 
perfectly well that Christianity is endangered, so far as it can be 
endangered at all, by this indiscriminate and ridiculous mode of attack- 
ing its supposed enemies. But, surely, what is offensive and un- 
righteous in the advocates of the popular creed is equally unfair and 
unscholarly in those who are striving to subvert it ; and on the whole, 
if we must chose between two very bad alternatives, we are strongly 
inclined to believe, that the chances of every infidel being a bad man 
are far greater than the chances of every divine being a perjured hypo- 
crite. We accept neither alternative. Unfortunately ecclesiastical 
vestments do not protect their wearer from all danger of sin; and there 
are many good and noble men who have the misfortune to be infidels. 
But Mr. Mackay does seem to accept one of these alternatives, and 
imitates, not to say exaggerates, the silly injustice of those, whose silly 
injustice he with so much bitterness denounces :— 

“The priest,” he says, “is the appropriate elementary civilizer of a barbarous 
age, subduing savage minds by superstitious terrors to observe the rudimentary 
decencies of social life, as prescribed for instance in the discipline of Orpheus, or 
the statutes of Leviticus and Menu. A church fashions the rude feeling of 
religion into form, represses its excess, and provides a safe channel for its legi- 
timate ve gona But its uses soon cease, and are always dearly purchased. 
Its initial postulate of infallibility opposes an invincible non possumus to pro- 
jected change, and thus becomes an almost insurmountable barrier to improve- 
ment, perpetuating the superstitious imbecility which alone justifies its inter- 
ference, and made its discipline appropriate. The impossibility of recognizing 
and embracing a higher truth leaves insincerity or ignorance the only alterna- 
tive. The compression of religion into routine; the indolent surrender of 
conscience ; the perversion of reverence to an idolatry of traditions, vestments, 
or books ; the arrest of education—since education in clerical hands must always 
be controlled by the primary ecclesiastical conception of the nature of truth,— 
such are, generally speaking, the results of that momentous sacrifice to short- 
sighted expediency, that artificial confinement of an essentially progressive 
faculty within conventional limits, which is implied in a church.”—(p. 6, 7.) 


These remarks are precisely parallel in wisdom and honesty, to the 
silliest and least honest hyperorthodox criticisms of infidelity. Of 
course they are true to a certain extent. There are to be found in the 
Church arrogant assumptions, routine, indolence, idolatry; but these 
are not essential to the existence of a church; on the contrary, they 
tend to its destruction. But anyhow, if ecclesiastics were ever so silly 
or ever so wicked, what has that to do with the arguments of the 
Tiibingen school? It gives no validity to their arguments, it can by 
no sort of contrivance affect the authorship of the Epistles that have 
been attributed to St. Paul, or the four Gospels. Mr. Mackay has 
thus far done good service; he has given us a history, though dry and 
exceedingly uninteresting, of the progress of unbelief; which we are 
expected to consider identical with ‘the progress of the intellect.” 
We are told how people began to think that a part of the New Testa- 
ment was not thoroughly trustworthy; and then, because they found 
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that a very silly theory they had hastily adopted about the authorship 
and infallibility of the Bible was not tenable, they frantically com- 
mitted themselves to an equally silly though opposite theory, that no 
part of the Bible was trustworthy. Yet why should any part of the 
New Testament be attacked? how especially could its historical portion 
be disproved? Manifestly, only in one of two ways. Either by de- 
monstrating that it is incompatible with well-ascertained and universally 
operating laws of nature, or by demonstrating that it is incompatible 
with well-ascertained facts derived from other sources. The miracles 
were denied, as incompatible with certain laws of nature. Into that 
controversy, however, a short notice like this affords no space to enter; 
though we may remark, that physical science and what are called the 
laws of nature are concerned only with phenomena; they have nothing 
whatever to do either with substance or cause. That the human 
animal is hot or cold, angry or amiable, physical science may determine; 
but what the human animal 7s, what that is which lies underneath 
these manifestations—that physical science has no means of ascertain- 
ing. It is obvious that all phenomena may be classified, and divided 
into those which precede and those which follow; and those which 
invariably precede may be called causes, and those which invariably 
follow may be called effects. But physical science can never determine 
what causation itself is, and why one set of phenomena should precede 
and the other follow. Theology in so far as it has to do with causes, 
and not simply with phenomena, lies wholly beyond the cognizance of 
physical science. To say that a certain effect was produced miraculously 
is only to suggest a hypothesis concerning its cause. That hypothesis 
concerning its cause may be right or wrong; but the rightness or 
wrongness can never be determined by physical science, because 
physical science is only concerned with phenomena, and not with 
causation. 

The Tiibingen school, however, is not a scientific, but a critical 
and historical school; it must, therefore, depend for its disproof of the 
New Testament, upon the assumption or proof that there are other 
well-ascertained facts incompatible with the New Testament facts. 
But how are these other facts ascertained? What sources, for example, 
of the life of Jesus Christ and the apostles are there, excepting the 
four Gospels, the “ Acts of the Apostles,’ and the Epistles? What 
then can the Tiibingen school do? It can take these different sources 
of information in turn; it can admit the validity of A for disproving 
the validity of B, and it can admit the validity of B for disproving the 
validity of A; and by this cheerful process can ultimately disprove 
everything. For example, there are certain profound differences and 
superficial contradictions between the first three Gospels and the fourth. 
What is easier than to set one against the other? First, St. John is 
right, then the other three are wrong. Secondly, the synoptists are 
right, and St. John is wrong. Then there are differences between the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. First, the Acts are right, and 
the Epistles wrong. Secondly, the Epistles are right, and the Acts are 
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wrong. And so all are wrong. Q.E.D. But if all are wrong, there 
is no foundation for the disproof that all are right. 

How .often divines and churches have been laughed to scorn for 
finding systems of doctrine in the New Testament. The Epistles are 
mere letters, unartistic, unsystematic. So they are. But the Tiibingen 
school thinks otherwise. They are most elaborate productions; pro- 
duced for a definite purpose, and tending to the desired result by all 
manner of crooked devices. A man deceitfully pretending to be St. 
Paul writes ;—“‘ lie not one to another.” A man pretending to be St. 
John and knowing he was not, but forging for the sake of truth, writes 
‘no Lie is of the truth.” St. Paul and the twelve were opposed—we 
know that from the “Galatians.” The Acts were written with the 
clear, conscious desire to deceive and lie—to make St. Paul in harmony 
with the twelve—to lie to a generation perfectly well acquainted with 
all the facts. Surely the New Testament, on this shewing, is a very 
wicked and demoralizing book. 

And what does the Tiibingen school make of the fathers? Simply 
nothing. If they quoted books before they were written, or could be 
in general circulation, they were very stupid “ old fogies” for doing so, 
“and there’s an end on’t.” We tender our best thanks to Mr. Mackay. 
Ile has shewn us much of our own weakness, and has shewn us even 
more clearly the weakness of the Tiibingen school. W. K. 
Replies to the first and second parts of the Right Rev. the Bishop of 

Natal’s “ Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined.” 

By Franke Parker, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and Ree- 

tor of Luffingeott, Devon. Bell and Daldy. pp. 373. 





We have been deluged with replies to Bishop Colenso; a great many 
of which have contained a good deal less argument than vituperation, 
and indeed very many of them have borne more marks of haste and 
incompleteness, than has been desirable. If absence of vituperation, 
careful consideration and fair argument can recommend a book, we 
certainly think that Mr. F. Parker has a right to command attention. 
We think that he fairly convicts the bishop of over haste in jumping to 
conclusions, or want of cireumspection in neglecting to take in a suffi- 
ciently wide horizon of fact before proceeding to draw, and still more 
to state, his conclusions. 

Mr. Parker brings forward the actual genealogy of a family within 
the circle of his own friends, in which five generations occurred within 
ninety years, so that there need be no difficulty in accepting the ac- 
count of the Book of Chronicles, which gives nine generations in the 
family of Joshua within one hundred and seventy-seven years. In 
another part of the same family five generations are spread over one 
hundred and fifty-seven years. Peculiarities thus would wear the guise 
rather of facts than of inventions. 

With Mr. Parker’s observations on slavery we fully agree; but we 
should have been disposed to enlarge somewhat more on the subject. 
The Mosaic dispensation was confessedly imperfect, and destined for 
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people in an imperfect state of civilization. Neither are existing institu- 
tions ignored or put an end to by God in his dealings with man, but rather 
man is put in the way of improving them, so that the good will eventu- 
ally overcome the evil in them. The Bible nowhere condemns slavery ; 
but its tone and spirit is such, that it must necessarily lead to its ameli- 
oration and gradual extinction. Slavery being a regularly recognized 
institution of the nations at the time of the Exodus, we cannot assent 
to the Bishop’s horror at ‘* Jehovah’s tribute of slaves, thirty-two per- 
sons.” ‘When St. Paul,” says Mr. Parker,.“‘ reminds us that we can 
be Christians, whether “ slaves or freemen,” and when in 1 Cor. vii. 21, 
St. Paul says, “ Art thou called being a slave? Care not for it; but if 
thou mayest be free, use it rather ;”’ the context plainly shews that St. 
Paul means for the slave to use slavery rather than freedom, even if he 
might be made free. As St. Chrysostom says: “ St. Paul would not 
have exhorted the slave to become a freeman, when he consoled him 
and shewed him that he was not at all injured; and whoever intends 
to live as a Christian only, when he gets into better circumstances, is 
in great danger of never living as a Christian.” 

The question of the introduction of the name of Jehovah, is treated 
at some length with considerable learning and ingenuity. After dis- 
cussing the meaning of the word “ name,” and bringing a good many 
passages to bear upon it, Mr. Parker comes to the conclusion, that the 
name of Jehovah, as consisting of so many letters and sounds, was 
known, but that his office as the Redeemer of his people was not mani- 
fested before the time of Moses. Many people will probably be satis- 
fied with this explanation; but for our own part we see many more 
elements of uncertainty in the early portion of Scripture history, than 
either Mr. Parker or Bishop Colenso. We do not know what the ante- 
diluvian language was. If it was not Hebrew, and Hebrew appears to 
be a comparatively late language, the word ‘ Jehovah” must be either 
a translation or a conventional representative of some unknown word. 
And this tells at least as much against Bishop Colenso’s theories as for 
them. Again, what was the language of Abraham? Was it Hebrew, 
or did he adopt the Canaanitish language, afierwards called Hebrew, 
which we find as a fact to be nearly identical with the Pheenician? 
We know that Hannibal and Ananias are explicable from the same 
source. Jacob and Laban use different languages in Genesis xxxi. 47. 
Laban calling the heap of stones Jegar-sahadutha, and Jacob Galeed. 
Did they notwithstanding communicate together through an interpreter 
or through the original language of Abraham, which was kept up in 
his family, though for external use he was compelled to adopt the 
Canaanitish? Were Leah and Rachel the original names of Jacob's 
wives, or their Hebrew equivalents? It is easy to see that the word 
“ Jehovah” might thus be a conventional equivalent for an unknown 
word, without any falsification on the part of the sacred writers. But 
if this be true, Bishop Colenso’s negative dogmatism is to the full as 
groundless as the positive dogmatism of more orthodox writers. 

Mr. Parker lays great stress upon the Septuagint version—greater 
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indeed than the majority of Hebrew scholars would be likely to concede 
to him. We think that the relative claims of Hebrew MSS. and the 
LXX. version, have scarcely as yet been sufficiently tested for a de- 
cided conclusion to be come to on this subject. Dr. Davidson has 
published a small volume of various readings of the Hebrew, but as yet 
so little has been done in this way, that it would be mere presumption 
to commit ourselves to a positive opinion. Let Mr. Parker’s arguments 
be weighed, and their true value assigned them by those who have 
time and knowledge to enter into the question. 

The tone and temper of Mr. Parker’s work is such, that we gladly 
wish him God speed, although on many points we feel compelled to 
suspend our judgment. A. H. W. 





Sermons preached on different occasions during the last twenty years. 
By the Rev. Evwarp Meyrick Goutzury, D.D. In two vols. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tue first of these sermons is upon confession and the doctrine of the 
English Church thereupon. Dr. Goulburn is decidedly opposed to 
auricular confession as it is practised by the Roman Catholics, and he 
shews that in the Church of England it finds no countenance; the’ 
utmost that is conceded, is that recourse should be had to the clergy- 
man by persons who have any burden upon their conscience, At the 
same time he admits in his second sermon, that the Romish confessional 
is founded on certain moral instincts. Men like to be true, and they 
resort to the priest to tell him what they are. They want sympathy, 
and they go to the priest to seek for it. But why do they not go at 
once to Christ, who is touched with the feeling of our infirmities? Why 
do they not follow the apostolic rule to confess their faults to “ one 
another,” and pray for one another? It is neither needful nor right 
to make any mere man, even though he be a priest, the keeper of our 
conscience, and the depository of its secrets. The Scriptures always 
represent the pardon of sin as connected with humble and hearty con- 
fession to God alone. 

The third sermon is on “ pure religion and undefiled,” and shews that 
the religion of sinners under the influence of God’s grace is something 
real, solid and substantial. The Gospel commands us to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, but it also reminds us that those who believe should 
be careful to maintain good works, and to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world. The sermon on “ God keeping and breaking silence,” 
is very excellent and practical; and shews, that although the Lord 
keeps silence under many provocations, He will one day shew that He 
is not indifferent to men’s actions, and will bring them to judgment. 
In the fifth sermon we are reminded that the kingdom of God comes 
not with observation or outward display and pomp; that its progress 
in the world from the beginning has illustrated this principle; and that 
the Lord has his own good reasons for such a mode of accomplishing 
his purposes. ‘ Jacob’s dream,” lifts us up to the contemplation of 
heavenly realities, and teaches us that in and through Christ we have 
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access to God and all his gifts. ‘The contagious influence of faithful 
prophesying,”’ teaches us the power of holy example, and its blessed 
results. ‘ Final impenitence,”’ based upon the parable of the rich man, 
is suited to warn us of the great dangers we run in cherishing an evil 
heart of unbelief. The case of Judas exhibits a terrible and actual 
example of the doom of final impenitence, and of that sorrow which is 
not after a godly sort. We would call particular attention to the last 
sermon in the first volume— The goodness and severity of God as 
manifested in the Atonement.” This discourse was one of a series by 
different preachers: on “ Christian faith and the Atonement,” designed 
to counteract the views of modern sceptics on these subjects. The 
principal topics treated of in this sermon, are these ;—that in studying 
all Divine truths, and specially a truth like this of the Atonement, we 
must be careful to accept with the utmost simplicity the intimations of 
holy Scripture ; that the origin of the Atonement is to be sought in the 
righteous wrath of God against sin; to these are added various weighty 
considerations on the general subject. It is needless to remark how very 
valuable at this time is every lucid and thoroughly scriptural view of 
the Atonement. 

The subjects in the second volume are not less happily chosen and 
treated than those in the first. Among them we may mention, “ The 
search after wisdom,”’ “ Christ wielding the keys of death and of the 
world Unseen,” and “The Dispensations.” Besides these we would 
recommend the careful perusal of the sermons on “ Human Instrumen- 
tality employed in Man’s Salvation,” “On preaching Christ Crucified,” 
and “ Have Salt in yourselves.” It would be invidious to select one 
sermon as more worthy of attention than another, in a collection so 
manifestly good; but we may be thankful that the doctrinal and prac- 
tical discourses are such as no evangelical Christian can read without 
pleasure and profit. We shall be surprized if these beautiful sermons 
are not extensively read. 


The Testimony of the Heathen to the Truths of Holy Writ. A com- 
mentary on the Old and New Testaments, compiled almost ex- 
clusively from Greek and Latin authors of the Classical ages of 
Antiquity. By Rev. Tuomas 8. Mituineron. London: Seeley 
Jackson, and Halliday. 


“ Pagan parallels” is a title which some would perhaps give to this 
handsome volume. It is the production of one who is partial to 
classical studies, but has not forgotten his Bible amid them. He 
acknowledges that in one form or another he has had many predecessors 
in the field which he has entered upon, and he gives a list of those to 
whom he has been most indebted. There are a few books not in his 
list which we should have expected to see there; one of these is old 
Jacob Duport’s Gnomologia Homeri, a quarto volume of extracts from 
Homer compared with passages from other secular writers and the 
Bible. Another of the books not named is Extracts from the Penta- 
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teuch compared with similar passages from Greek and Latin authors, 
by Dr. Edward Popham ; an ingenious work which appeared at Oxford 
in 1801. Both these works quote the original texts of the Greek and 
Latin authors consulted. Mr. Millington translates all his extracts, 
or rather gives them all in English. He prints them under the texts 
(also given at length) which they are designed to illustrate. In this 
way he proceeds from Genesis to Revelation. He prefixes notices of 
his principal authorities, and appends an alphabetical index at the 
close of the volume. Many of the passages quoted are very remark- 
able in their analogies to the texts they are employed to illustrate. 
It is evident that the work has involved a large expenditure of labour, 
and the result is, on the whole, satisfactory. But it is apparent that 
some of the resemblances are verbal rather than real, although even 
verbal coincidences are interesting. Many of the extracts are real 
and important illustrations of Scripture, and furnish useful testimonies 
to its genuineness and truthfulness. The work is one which earnest 
students of the Bible will be able to turn to good account, since pro- 
bably never before were so many passages of profane writers brought 
together and compared with Scripture texts. Not that Mr. Millington 
would regard his book as more than a contribution in its department. 
We find in his pages many passages which we certainly had not 
observed, or had no knowledge of; although we miss some which we 
have ourselves recorded. To the majority of readers the volume will 
be an interesting and instructive novelty, and as such we have pleasure 
in calling attention to it. 





The Gospel according to St. Matthew. A New Translation with Brief 
Notes, and a Harmony of the Four Gospels. London: Bagster 
and Sons. 


“J. H. Gopwin” appears at the end of the preface to this little 
volume, from which we gather that its author is Professor Godwin of 
the Independent College, St. John’s Wood. The text adopted by the 
translator is mainly, but not wholly, the received text. The translation 
is designed to exhibit the sense of the original in the English of the 
present day. The notes are explanatory. The text is arranged in 
sections and paragraphs. The subsequent harmony is introduced to 
shew the relations of the Gospels to each other, as independent, con- 
sistent, and corroborative. A short introduction to St. Matthew pre- 
cedes the translation. The translation, from the very fact that it is 
designedly in the English of the present day, exhibits various pecu- 
liarities, Thus, at the commencement, Matth. i. 1, ‘A family record 
of Jesus Christ, David’s son, Abraham’s son;” (ver, 2) “ Abraham 
was the father of Isaac; and Isaac was the father of Jacob; and Jacob 
was the father of Judah and his brothers.’”’ Chapter xvi. 18, 19, are 
rendered in this form,—‘‘ And to thee I say, that thou art a stone, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 
not have power over it. And I will give thee the keys of the kingdom 
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of heaven; and whatever thou shalt bind on the earth will have been 
bound in heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose on the earth will have 
been loosed in heaven.” The translation of the name Peter (a 
masculine form) is open to objection here, and finds no parallel in the 
Authorized Version except in John i. 42, where, by an unfortunate 
decision, as we think, it is rendered “a stone” instead of Peter. The 
masculine form does occur a few times in the Greek of the Old Testa- 
ment. The other expressions, “will have been bound,” and “ will 
have been loosed,” are not, we think, happy attempts to convey the 
force of the original ; and we regard our old version as more appropriate. 
Nor do we feel reconciled to, the translation of verses 25, 26, of the 
same chapter, “for whoever will save his life shall lose it; but who- 
ever shall lose his life on my account, shall gain it. For what is a 
man profited if he gain the whole world but lose his life? Or what 
will a man give as a price for his life.” Our own conviction is, that 
yvx7 should never be translated life without a strong reason for it. 
There is an enormous difficulty in the way of every man who tries to 
turn Greek into English, arising out of the widely different genius and 
grammatical structure of the two languages. This difficulty is in- 
creased when the attempt is to turn the Greek of the New Testament 
into the English of this generation. The homely and rugged simplicity 
—and greater purity—of the English of the first translators of the 
Bible among us, has advantages which no efforts at modernizing can 
cope with.—The notes in the volume before us are often very in- 
structive, and always clear and intelligible, which is more than we 
can say of many notes. No one will say that in this case the com- 
mentary is more obscure than the text. A series of admirable 
practical lessons comes after the translation. The book well deserves 
attention. 





Journal of a Tour in Italy, with reflections on the present condition and 
prospects of Religion in that Country. By Cuartes Worpswortn, 
D.D. Two vols. Second Edition, enlarged. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue additions to this edition are a preface; a letter by an Italian 
clergyman on the present state of religion in Italy; and a letter on the 
saine subject by an anonymous writer. The letters in question are im- 
portant documents, and should be read by all who feel any concern for 
the spiritual welfare of Italy. Canon Wordsworth’s book is a record of 
facts and observations. His journey extended from the middle of 
May, 1862, to the beginning of July. The narrator proceeded by way 
of Bale, Milan, Pavia, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence to Rome, 
and thence to Paris by way of Genoa and Turin. We have heard it 
said that the book is not profound enough, but if it had been more so, 
who would have read it? Our own idea is that it is its avoidance of 
the mere prosy style of men who go on travel as in a funeral proces- 
sion, droning out the Dead March in Saul, which makes this book 
popular, and will make it useful. Look at the writings of Mr. Sey- 
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mour and Mr. Burgon, why are they read so much? Because they 
are the honest outspeakings of men who say what they think. So with 
this, it is to our minds one of the honestest books we have seen for 
some time. Its author is not afraid to call a spade a spade, nor 
ashamed to do it. His motto has been that saying of Juvenal’s which 
he puts into the mouth of truth, “Quid Rome faciam ? mentiri nescio.’ 
The very qualities which recommend the work to some will render it 
an offence to others, and Canon Wordsworth has to expect an early 
niche in the index of prohibited books, because he has once more told 
the world the truth about Rome. This ought not to be; on the con- 
trary, the papal court should do all it can to have the work read, for 
people will exclaim, ‘‘ Is Rome so horrible a place? I must go to see 
it;” and they will go to see it, to the pecuniary advantage of Rome 
itself. It is because Rome has the character for being the cloaca 
maxima of superstition, and all sorts of tomfooleries and transparent 
frauds, and the moral and spiritual offscourings of the church, that it is 
so visited. Its palaces, its museums, libraries, ruins, and history go 
for less in public estimation than Pilate’s staircase, and Peter’s chains 
and bones, et hocus pocus omnium gatherum. One valuable relic Dr. 
Wordsworth saw at Rome—the Vatican MS., and he found Professor 
Miiller of Padua at work upon it, and he tells us that free access can 
now be had to it. How desirable that it should be now collated accu- 
rately! We thank the learned author for the pleasant record of his 
travels, and for the valuable information which he frequently introduces 
in connection with places visited. 


1. Who discovered the sources of the;Nile? By Cuarues T. Bexe, 
Ph.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 

2. Notes on an Excursion to Harran in Padan-Aram, and thence over 
Mount Gilead and the Jordan to Shechem. By Cuarues T. Bexe, 
Esq. With a Map. London: Clowes and Sons. 

3. Views in Ethnography, the classification of Languages, the progress 
of Civilization, and the Natural History of Man. By C. T. Bexe, 
Ph.D. London: Tayler and Francis. 


1. In this pamphlet Dr. Beke gives us a letter to Sir R. J. Murchison, 
and another to Lord Ashburton. The chief aim of the author is to 
prove that among the moderns he may lay claim to the honour of the 
theoretical discovery of the sources of the Nile. Other topies are intro- 
duced, but the main point is sustained by such an appeal to facts, that 
every one at all interested in what all ought to be interested in, should 
read what Dr. Beke has to say. The true sources of the Nile seem to 
have been assigned very nearly to their proper position by the geo- 
grapher Ptolemy. 

2. Quite apart from the writer's opinion as to the situation of 
Padan- Aram and the Harran of Abraham, these notes are very interest- 
ing, and we hope no one will pass them over without giving them 
perusal. Our readers are quite aware that a good share of discussion 
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has been caused by Dr. Beke’s proposal to identify the modern Harran- 
el-Awamid with the Harran of Scripture. The modern village lies 
some miles east of Damascus, whereas the Haran which is generally 
held to be the Biblical site is far away and east of the Euphrates. The 
zeal and earnestness with which Dr. Beke has maintained his view 
cannot but be commended. If we cannot agree with it, we are never- 
theless under obligations to it for the agreeable narrative of an excur- 
sion over the ground upon which our traveller has fixed as the scene of 
important transactions in the lives of the patriarchs. 

3. This is a reprint of a paper which first appeared in 1835. It 
touches upon questions which now excite a large amount of attention. 
With several of Dr. Beke’s opinions we quite coincide, but we do not 
see our way to all his conclusions. The matters touched upon are 
highly important, and we very willingly call the notice of our readers 
to a pamphlet which deserves perusal, and from which some useful sug- 
gestions may be gathered. ~ 


Every-day Scripture Difficulties explained and illustrated. By J. E. 
Prescott, M.A. The Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


Tue object of this volume is to explain in a compendious form certain 
passages in the Gospels which may seem obscure or inconsistent. It 
is therefore designed for general readers. A short and plain introduc- 
tion to the two first Gospels is prefixed. The annotations proceed in 
the regular order of the books from which the texts are selected, and 
foot notes are added with references to authorities and additional illus- 
trations. The style is in accordance with the author’s object, and the 
spirit of the work is every way commendable. It is plain that the book 
has been carefully prepared, and that its author is acquainted with the 
latest and best sources of information. We have examined the notes 
upon some of the more important texts, and have been much interested 
in them. We are pleased with the work, as an evidence of the intelli- 
gent appreciation of the difficulties which ordinary readers of the 
Gospels must encounter as soon as they begin to reflect upon what 
they read. Not only are these difficulties appreciated, they are met in 
a fair and enlightened spirit, and by one who loves, believes, and 
reverences the sacred pages. Such as will be at the pains to go through 
this volume will find it far more truly edifying than some of the more 
voluminous and verbose commentaries which mere sermonizers have 
produced, and far more satisfactory than some of the verbal exegeses to 
which learned men are not only prone, but to which they are too apt to 
limit their attention. Here we have in plain English the results of 
criticism and of meditation combined, and interspersed with appropriate 
archeological, topographical, and other illustrations. It is a very 
superior book. 
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1. The Genuineness of the Book of Daniel asserted on evidence external 
and internal. By J. Conway Waurer, M.A. London: Long- 
mans. 

2. The Inspiration of the Book of Daniel, and other portions of Holy 
Scripture, with a correction of profane and an adjustment of Sacred 
Chronology. By W. R. A. Boyte. London: Rivingtons. 

Tue unusual number of books for review in this number, prevents us 
from inserting a combined notice of the above works as we expected. 
Of the second we have already spoken briefly in our number for last 
July, and should have treated it separately but for the appearance of 
Mr. Walter’s book. The subject of these books is one of much inte- 
rest and importance, and the books themselves deserve a full considera- 
tion. That of Mr. Boyle contains a large mass of facts and arguments, 
which it would be difficult to overthrow, and is one which may always 
be consulted for the multitudinous evidences which bear upon the case. 
The author is a barrister, and he confessedly holds a brief for Daniel, 
who has been put upon his trial by the accusing critics of our day. 
His plea for the defence is able and elaborate, although in some respects 
it is less pungent and conclusive from the very multitude of details. 
The work of Mr. Walter goes less fully into some of the evidences, 
and is generally not so elaborate. It defends the genuineness of 
Daniel in an orderly manner on three principal grounds,—antecedent 
probability, internal evidence, and historical testimony. To some 
extent, therefore, it goes over the same ground as the other volume, 
but less in the manner of a lawyer than of a preacher of the Gospel. 
As a consequence, in some respects, Mr. Walter’s book is in a more 
popular form and style. We do not wish to weigh the one against 
the other; both are valuable as independent testimonies in favour of a 
remarkable portion of Holy Writ,—so remarkable, that if it can be 
defended, as we believe it can, successfully, the results in favour of 
believing criticism will be immensely great. We have pleasure in 
repeating our favourable’ opinion of Mr. Boyle’s work, and in recom- 
mending the volume of Mr. Walter to our readers’ attention. 





An Exposition of the Prophet Ezekiel, with useful observations there- 
upon. By Wituam Greennitt, M.A. Revised and corrected 
by James Snerman. Edinburgh: Nichol. 


Here we have a large octavo volume of about 850 pages, closely 
printed, in double columns, and all upon a single book of the Bible! 
Two similar tomes of the same series are devoted to Hosea and 2 Peter, 
while the fourth takes up the epistles to the Philippians and Colos- 
sians. A commentary on the whole Bible, on a like scale, would form 
a respectable library for a country pastor. Caryl on Job, and Manton 
on Psalm exix., and others of the same calibre, could be readily pro- 
cured. Ponderous as such works may sound, they are not always so 
to the reader, who will find that their authors managed to bring in a 
little about almost everything, and in all styles of composition—poetry 
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excepted. The four volumes of Mr. Sherman’s series, reissued by 
Mr. Nichol at a fabulously low price, should enter the library of every 
poor parson, who will find them an unfailing resource. They are 
orthodox, evangelical, and Calvinistic, it is true, but they are not 
destitute of bold criticism and independent thought. They are some- 
times quaint in style and partly obsolete in their vocabulary, but they 
are rare masters of English withal, and sometimes they rise to elo- 
quence or melt in pathos. They are a school from which very much 
may be learned, and we have often found profit and satisfaction in 
listening to the holy lessons which they teach. Greenhill, in par- 
ticular, was a man of very superior stamp, and it is to be hoped that 
his merits, which have been recognized for more than two centuries, 
will now be more widely known than’ever. We congratulate Mr. 
Nichol on the completion of this series. The antipathy which some 
have to the name of Puritan, will- do them harm if it prevents them 
from reaping the advantage to be derived from such works. We do 
not mean to say that any one now could with profit to his audi- 
ence preach over again the lectures of Master Greenhill as they stand, 
with their quotations in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and their host of 
divisions and subdivisions. But no more could they preach the ser- 
mons of Bishop Andrews, or of Jeremy Taylor. Yet such substantial 
works, embodying so much genuine thought, real learning, and careful 
analysis, as well as other qualities, are admirably adapted to feed and 
strengthen the minds of readers, as well as to warm their hearts. Not 
the least recommendation of these volumes is the wonderful acquaint- 
ance with Scripture which their authors possessed. To the volume on 
Ezekiel is added a copious index of texts, and another of subjects. 


The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. With the Journal of a recent Visit 
to the Holy City, and a general sketch of the Topography of Jeru- 
salem from the earliest times down to the Siege. By Tuomas 
Lewin, Esq. London: Longmans. 


WE are glad to meet Mr. Lewin again on this ground. He enters 
heartily into his subject, and calmly and clearly states his opinions 
and the grounds of them. His narrative of the siege of Jerusalem is 
not the least interesting portion of this volume, as it is one of the most 
extraordinary episodes of human history. His familiarity with the 
scene of that terrible struggle is of much advantage to him in his 
account of it, and hence the graphic and life-like outline which he has 
given us. The journal of his visit to Jerusalem in the autumn of 
1862, is a detailed statement of the observations which he made. 
Although his stay was brief, he teaches us that very much may be 
seen and done in a fortnight, quite enough in fact to enable the 
sojourner, not only to describe Jerusalem as it is, but also to ascertain 
very much respecting Jerusalem as it was. Of course everything de- 
pends on previous preparation and the right use of one’s eyes. It is 
curious to observe how little some things change. Mr. Lewin saw 
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some women washing clothes in the waters of Siloam, and Antoninus 
Martyr, or whoever wrote the Itinerary which goes under his name, 
about A.p. 570, speaks of the washings in the waters of Siloam. The 
third part of this book, the sketch of Jerusalem, has been published 
before, but now appears with some revision. Much as we know of 
Jerusalem, its mysteries are not wholly cleared up, and we are thankful 
to patient and enterprizing explorers like our author, who labour to 
obtain for us the fullest and most accurate information respecting the 
Holy City—the city which Jew, Mohammedan, and Christian alike 
agree to call by that name. The value of this interesting and well 
got up volume is increased by several excellent plans, including a large 
one of Jerusalem. 





Ancient Egypt: its Antiquities, Religion, and History, to the close of 
the Old Testament period. By the Rev. George Trevor, M.A. 
London : Religious Tract Society. 


Canon Trevor has produced a very neat and compact volume, over- 
flowing with information and illustrations. We are happy to say that, 
so far as we can perceive, the information is correct, and the illustra- 
tions are accurately drawn. It is really important that Egyptian 
studies should be properly represented, and that the public should 
have surer guidance than that of Baron Bunsen on the one hand, or 
that of Sir G. C. Lewis on the other. The preposterous demands 
made upon our credulity by some of our Egyptologers is apt to create 
a revulsion, and to lead to the rejection of the results actually realized. 
The conflicting theories of these diligent explorers, prove that there is 
much which is not yet settled, and teach all of us humility in the pre- 
sence of such a vast problem as that of Egypt. At present, we regard 
some things in this field of research as certain, some as doubtful, and 
some as unknown. The difficulty is to draw the line, or to draft these 
matters into their proper divisions. Canon Trevor has been successful 
in producing a book which the general public may confidently take up; 
one in which they ought to feel interested; and one from which they 
may gather much information. Bible students simply cannot afford to 
remain in utter ignorance about Egypt. Whether Jacob’s family spent 
215 or 430 years in that land, no matter; they spent a very long 
period there, and there they saw many things which all whose intellects 
are awake, must feel some curiosity to know. From the volume before 
us, by a short and easy method—in a good style and with many pic- 
tures—all who wish may learn much about the land of the Nile and 
the Pharaohs, much to illustrate and confirm the Bible record. The 
book is not intended for the young particularly we suppose, but they 
will be much interested in it. 
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The Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius. Translated without abridgment, 
by T. J. Conant. With a course of exercises and a Hebrew 
Chrestomathy, by the Translator. London: Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. 


To praise the Grammar of Gesenius may appear to be superfluous, and 
to blame it will look like presumption. This edition has the recom- 
mendation of cheapness, and is, we believe, accurately printed, although 
the Hebrew type is rather small. Our main difficulty with the book 
is a practical one. Is not the time for a revision come? Why should 
young students now have placed in their hands only just so much as 
they had who learned Hebrew in 1839? The latest date we have 
found is at p. 8, in an announcement of vol. i. of the late Dr. Nord- 
heimer’s Hebrew Grammar. Dr. Nordheimer’s second volume came 
out in 1841, and yet to this day it has not been announced in Pro- 
fessor Conant’s Gesenius; to say nothing of many other important 
works which have been published in Hebrew Grammar during the 
last quarter of a century. Our acquaintance with Hebrew has made 
much progress in the time just named, owing to the rapid development 
of philological studies. Would it not, then, be to the interest of the 
proprietors of this valuable work to make it more valuable? The 
translator praises ‘ the chaste simplicity and clearness ” of the method 
of Gesenius, and he is right so far as simplicity and clearness can be 
predicated of works written before this. But we do not see how this 
version can maintain its ground, except by the mere force of cheapness 
and the name of Gesenius, against some other works which we refrain 
from naming. We venture to say too, that the course of exercises and 
the Chrestomathy at the end, have been more successful in giving 
learners the headache and heartache, than in “ bringing them past the 
wearisome bitterness of learning.’ We willingly say that this is an 
excellent book, but candour has compelled us to say that it is capable 
of improvement by revision. 





De Locis Sanctis que perambulavit Antoninus Martyr circa a.p. 570. 
Tirus Toster. St. Gall. 


Tue distinguished editor of this little book is well known for his 
researches into the topography of Jerusalem, ete. He has sought out 
and collated several valuable MSS. and printed copies for this edition 
of Antoninus Martyr, and appended an essay and notes upon the text. 
The writer, whoever he was, records a journey or pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. His travels extended from Antaradus into Egypt and 
the Sinaitie peninsula, and back to Jerusalem and places farther north, 
including an excursion into Mesopotamia. The book swarms with 
fabulous accounts, notices of relics, miracles, ete., but it has an evident 
substratum of fact, and its topography appears to be altogether real. 
It is written in a corrupt Latin, but is generally intelligible, and many 
will no doubt be tempted to peruse it now Dr. Tobler has made it so 
very accessible, We hope to get a translation of it for our own pages. 
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The Works of John Howe, M.A. Vol. VI. “Funeral Sermons,” ete. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


We have already called attention to this admirable edition of the works 
of a man who was equally eminent as a thinker, a theologian, and a 
Christian. His writings prove that while he knew how to carry out 
his own principles, he was a man of large and liberal sympathies. 
Readers of these volumes will find nothing superficial, and if they light 
upon controversy they will not complain of its tone. The volume 
before us concludes the series. It contains funeral sermons preached 
by Howe, and a funeral sermon preached for him. A copious index to 
the whole six volumes is appended. The work is well printed on good 
paper. We have scarcely found an erratum. One in the index oceurs 
and should be corrected, as it ascribes to Spinoza a Manducatio, instead 
of a Manuductio ; a material difference! (Vol. vi., 445 at bottom.) 





Arctic Discovery and Adventure. With a Map. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 


A very comprehensive compilation, setting forth the facts of arctic 
discovery and adventure during a thousand years, or from 861 to 1859. 
The book is evidently the result of assiduous research, and will not fail 
to be a great favourite with “ingenuous youth,” if it has what it 
merits. It does not come exactly within our domain ; and yet we are 
all interested in the high moral worth as well as physical courage of 
some of the explorers: nor must we forget the heroic Christian devo- 
tion which has carried the Gospel among the inhabitants of the in- 
hospitable and dreary desolations of the frozen north. One of the 
chapters is specially appropriated to the Greenland missions. The 
missions to the far north are still continued, and we have recently 
perused communications from them of thrilling interest. 





The Key to the Exercises contained in the First Part of Dr. Kalisch’s 
Hebrew Grammar. By the Aurnor. London: Longmans. 


Srupents who have teachers and wish to learn, will abjure this book 
-which Dr. Kalisch has been at the pains to compile for overtasked 
professors and the self-taught. The author has resolved that nothing 
shall be lacking on his part, but that he will do all he can do to make 
his valuable grammar complete and efficient. This key unlocks the 
one hundred and fourteen exercises of the first volume, and the supple- 
mentary extracts from the Bible. It will be useful for those for whom 
it is meant; to the self-taught student especially, if he has the moral 
courage to use it aright,—that is to say writes out his exercises before 
he consults the key. As for those who adopt any other course, and 
begin or go on with the key before them, their case is hopeless; they 
will never understand Hebrew. 
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The Gospel of Matthew in Arabic, printed with all the vowels, according 
to the simplified method of the Rev. Jules Ferrette of Damascus. 
With an Introductory explanation. London: Printed by W. M. 
Watts. 


Tue printing of Arabic has long been difficult and expensive whenever 
vowels were necessary. No fewer than three lines of type were required. 
To facilitate the operation, Mr. Ferrete has invented a method by which 
only one line of type is needed, and all the vowels may be introduced. 
The specimen before us is printed in small characters of great beauty 
and clearness, and is, we feel assured, quite sufficient to recommend the 
scheme to the notice of missidnary societies, and all who are interested 
in publishing Arabic. The editor says his plan is equally applicable 
to all languages with alphabets similar to the Arabic, and also to 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, ete. We sincerely wish the method may 
become general. 





Specimen of a new edition of the Gospel of St. Luke, according to the 
Authorized Version. Guernsey: T. M. Bichard. 


An extract from St. Luke’s Gospel, in large type, divided into para- 
graphs and sections, with descriptive headings to the sections. The 
arrangement is designed to exhibit the sense as clearly as possible, and 
so far as the specimen extends it is remarkably successful. If the plan 
is carried out we are not sure whether it would not be well to insert the 
marginal renderings which really belong to the version. References to 
parallel passages are a commentary, and might or might not be added. 
We would have no edition of the English Bible printed without the 
marginal renderings. With these, and a judicious arrangement of the 
text, it is easy to see that plain readers may be greatly assisted in their 
endeavours to understand a book which is printed more, and edited less 
perhaps, than any other. 





Transactions of the Chronological Institute of London. Vol. II., Part IV. 
London: H. G. Bohn. 


Tunis part of the Chronological Institute’s Transactions contains a com- 
pendium of Hebrew chronology from the reign of Solomon to the birth 
of Christ, by J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., who has frequently contributed 
papers on similar subjects to the pages of this Journal. The learned 
author has spared no labour in the execution of his task, and those 
whose attention is directed to such matters will find many things herein 
deserving of notice. We pronounce no opinion on the merits of the 
scheme, but we see enough to justify us in expressing a hope that our 
chronological readers will study this elaborate essay. The Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Tyrian, Median, and Lydian chronology for the 
same period was treated in a previous paper by the same writer, 
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Great Truths in very Plain Language. By Rev. A. Oxenven. Third 
Edition. London: W. Mackintosh. 


A utrtie. book of five sermons, in a simple style and earnest tone, 

addressed to men’s hearts and consciences. The subjects are Sin, 

Salvation for the Lost, Holy and Happy, Prayer, and Heaven and 

Hell. The author's doctrine is quite evangelical. 

Contemplations on the Redeemer’s Grace and Glory. By a Cierey- 
MAN OF THE CuurcH oF EnGtAnv. London: W. Mackintosh. 





Books in this style are not common among us. They are more fre- 
quently written by members of the Romish communion. Yet when 
they agree in their principles and spirit with the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, they are well adapted to stir up the languishing devotional feel- 
ings of Christians. We do not know why such a book as that before 
us should not become very popular. The contemplations are twelve, 
and appear to us to be very suitable for the private reading of Chris- 
tians. To such we recommend this little manual. 


Vorlesungen iiber die Lehrbegriffe der Kleineren Protestantischen 
Kirchen-parteien von Dr. M. ScHNECKENBURGER. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. K. B. Hunpesuacen. Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


Tue author of this work is dead, and his manuscript has been edited 
by Dr. Hundeshagen. It contains an Introduction, and lectures on 
Arminianism, Socinianism, Quakerism, Methodism, Moravianism, and 
Swedenborgianism. Each of these subjects appears to be treated with 
thoroughness and judgment. 


Evangelischer Kalender. Jahrbuch fiir 1864. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. F. Pirer. Berlin. 


Tuts is one of the most interesting of the many almanacs published in 
Germany. Dr. Piper and other learned writers introduce biographical 
notices of great names in Church history and literature, and essays on 
important subjects. The principal article this year is on Rome the 
Eternal City, from the pen of the editor. We have pleasure in re- 
commending it. 





Chaldiiisches Lesebuch aus den Targumin des Alten-Testaments Ausge- 
wiihlt und mit erliiuternden Anmerkungen und einen volistiindigen 
erkliirenden Wort-Register versehen von Dr. G. B. Winer. Neu 
bearbeitet von Dr. J. Furst. Leipsie. 

Tuts is a new and revised edition of Dr. Winer’s Chaldee reading- 

book. It will be found valuable as an introduction to the language of 

the Targums, and as a companion to Dr. Winer’s Chaldee grammar ; 
though it may be used with any other grammar of the language. The 
book is cheap, compendious, and well arranged and edited. 
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Beitriige zum Schriftverstiindniss in Predigten von Dr. F. L. Sretn- 
MEYER. Vol. I., third and revised edition. Berlin. 


A series of twenty expository lectures on various important passages 
of the New Testament. The volume is orthodox, and may be safely 
recommended for its execution. ~ 





Proposed Water Supply and Sewerage for Jerusalem, with description 
of its Present State and Former Resources. By Joun Irwine 
Wurrry, Civil Engineer, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A. Oxford and Dublin, 
F.R.G. “% Author of “ Geology of Bear Island,’ ‘“ Anthracitic 
Coal of the Silurian System,’ “Coal Fields of the Lower Car- 
boniferous Rocks,” ete. And an Introduction by the Rev. Canon 
Sran.ey, D.D., Chaplain to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Author 
of ‘Sinai and Palestine,” ete. Illustrated with Maps and Draw- 
ings. London: Printed at the expense of the London Syrian 
Improvement Committee. W. J. Johnson, Fleet Street. 1863. 


Tne present work is a valuable contribution to our literature on the 
topography of Jerusalem; and will be read with great satisfaction by 
all who feel an interest in the welfare of the Holy City. We shall 
recur to this volume more at length in our next number. 





Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Moderns By Joun 
Laurence von Mosnem, D.D. A literal translation from the 
original Latin with copious additional notes, original and selected, 
by James Murpovux, D.D., and Henry Soames, M.A. Edited 
and brought down to the present time by Witt1am Srupps, M.A. 
In three volumes. London: Longmans. 1863. 


Tus handsomely printed edition is a revision of what we may call the 
trade edition. The translation of Dr. Murdock is recognized as the 
best in our language, and has been frequently printed under the 
auspices of various editors and publishers. For such as want a good 
edition and not simply or chiefly a cheap one, the present will have 
stronger claims than any other we know of. Mr. Soames was very well 
qualified for the position which he took as the English editor of Dr. 
Murdock. His edition of 1850 is one of our standard works, but like 
all books of its class it affords unlimited scope to annotators, and hence 
the new labours of Mr. Stubbs. “In the present edition the text of 
the last edition by Mr. Soames is retained ; the notes of Dr. Murdock, 
of Schlegel, and of Mr. Soames, are corrected with some very slight 
retrenchment; a few occasional notes, and a chapter in continuation have 
been added by the editor.” Mosheim’s work is so well known that we 
need not characterize it; but those who wish to avail themselves of it 
in its most acceptable form, cannot do better than procure this carefully 
revised and well got up edition. The new chapter in continuation of 
Mr. Soame’s sketch of the present century occupies about sixty-five 
pages, and brings down the narrative to the diseussions connected with 
Essays and Reviews, and Bishop Colenso’s volume on the Pentateuch. 
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A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the received Text of the 
New Testament. To which is prefixed a Critical Introduction. By 
Freperick H. Scrivener, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and 
Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 

Tue Introduction to this neat little volume supplies a lucid account of 

the discovery and publication of the Codex Stnaiticus; a paleeographi- 

cal description; a survey of the internal character of the text; and a 

consideration of the claims of Simonides to have been the writer. In 

this introductory matter there is not only embodied much that has 
already been observed, but also much that is new and.important; con- 
stituting it probably the best account of the MS. in our language. 

The collation seems to be very exact, and to be everywhere worthy of 

Mr. Scrivener’s conscientious regard to fidelity. Such as have not the 

original editions will find here nearly all they want for ordinary pur- 

poses; and those who have them will be thankful for the facilities 
afforded by this manual so far as the New Testament is concerned, 





Notes and Dissertations ; principally on difficulties in the Scriptures of 
the New Covenant. By A. H. Wratistaw, M.A. London: 
Bell and Daldy. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


Tuts volume contains for its magnitude an unusually large amount of 
critical conjectures, characterized by sound scholarship and judgment. 
Most of them have been already published in this Journal, and we 
think the author has been rightly advised to collect and give them to 
the world in a separate and consecutive form. Mr. Wratislaw is one of 
our most valued contributors, and on this account, as well as on account 
of the ingenious and yet solid rational and suggestive character of his 
bovk, we had hoped to give it an extended notice. In this we are dis- 
appointed, for the present at least, but we feel sure that our readers 
will have already formed a high estimate of the author’s critical 
sagacity. The articles are seventy-six in number; seventy-two of 
them elucidative of Scripture texts ; one upon ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper not a 
Passover,”’ one upon the “Te Deum,” and two others. We still hope 
to give a notice of this book more in accordance with its merits; but 
meanwhile we heartily recommend it to all sincere and intelligent 
students of God’s Holy Word, as well deserving their careful attention, 
and fitted to throw light upon a number of difficult texts. 





A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. Edited by Witu1am Switu, 
LL.D. In three volumes. London: Murray. 

We can but record the completion of this important work, which on 

the score of research and scholarship excels everything else of the kind 

in our language, if not in all others. It is, of course, very much 
technical and scientific, and can hardly be said to represent any school 
of theology ; but those who are investigating the branches to which it 
is specially devoted will find it a mine of wealth. Comparisons are 
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odious, or we should say that the topographical articles of Mr. George 
Grove are, as a whole, the best specimens of that kind of thing with 
which we have ever met. The one on the Dead Sea [Sea, the Salt] in 
the last volume is beyond all praise. The articles on Versions of the 
Bible, by Dr. Tregelles and others, are very elaborate, as are those on 
New Testament, Old Testament, and other great subjects. 





A Biblical Cyclopedia or Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, ete. 
Edited by Joun Eaves, D.D. Parts IL—VIII. London: 
W. Wesley. 


A porTaBLe, cheap, and useful Dictionary of the Bible, and one the 
popularity of which is attested by the constant demand for new editions. 
It is well fitted for Sunday-school teachers, and general readers. 


, 





Cassell’s Bible Dictionary. Illustrated. Parts L—IX. London: 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
Tue articles in this work are by different writers, and are therefore not 
all of equal merit; but the effort to bring before the reading public 
the results of learned inquiry, so far as it can be done, deserves all 
praise. The articles are many of them of a superior order, and it is 
the simple truth to say, that no popular Biblical dictionary in English 
ever embodied so much genuine matter. This work has a theological as 
well as a scientific aspect, and its theology is avowedly and unmistake- 
ably Biblical. We have noticed an occasional erratum, especially in 
the accents; but such things can hardly be avoided. We hope the book 
will be brought to a successful issue, and be the means of bringing vast 
stores of hitherto unavailable knowledge within the reach of multitudes, 
Nothing can be gained in the long run by keeping back from the masses 
the fruits of scholarship: on the contrary, the evil may be great; and 
therefore we rejoice in so well directed an endeavour as this, to give 
to our countrymen, generally, a cheap dictionary of the Bible far in 
advance of what the unprivileged have hitherto had compiled, with 
special reference to their wants. 


The complete Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D. Edited, with Memoir by 
Rey. A. B. Grosarr. Vols. [V., VI. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 


We have on other occasions directed attention to this rare specimen of 
an old English divine. Richard Sibbes was no doubt great in an age 
of great men. His works continue to be read and prized by the reli- 
gious part of the community. Hence they have several times been 
published, though never in anything like so complete a form as now. 
The present is in many respects an edition to be commended, and it 
must take the place of Standard Edition of Dr. Sibbes. The labour 
bestowed by the editor, or rather editors, has been great, and hence we 
have every guarantee for the accuracy of the text. 
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Lost—but not for ever. My personal narrative of Starvation and Pro- 
vidence in the Australian Mountain Regions. By Rev. R. W. 
VANDERKISTE. London: Nisbet and Co. 


A nook for all readers, strikingly and earnestly written ; incorporating 
important exhortations with the record of remarkable personal perils 
and deliverance. Well fitted to arrest attention and awaken an interest 
in the duties and claims of religion. 


. es 
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The Forty Days‘after our Lord's Resurrection. By Rev. W. Hanna, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Doxgias. 

On a former occasion we were happy to speak in very laudatory terms 
of a work on the “ Last Day of our Lord’s Passion,” by Dr. Hanna. 
The present volume is supplementary ‘to it, or at least a natural 
sequitur ; and as it is characterizel*by the same attractions of style 
and tone, we expect it will be similarly popular. It is a very good 
book, and that is much to say. 


Scenes in the Life of St. Peter. A Biography and an Exposition. By 
James Spence, M.A., D.D. London: Religious Tract Society. 


A sertes of chapters based upon the passages of the New Testament, 
in which prominence is given to St. Peter. The question whether 
St. Peter was ever bishop of the Church at Rome is considered in an 
appendix. With Dr. Spence we should hold that the New Testament 
does not contain even the shadow of an allusion to St. Peter’s ever 
having been at Rome at all. The uninspired writers who locate him 
there as bishop, are however very ancient and numerous. No one has 
ever yet been able to explain satisfactorily this silence of Scripture so 
as to reconcile it with the common tradition. Dr. Spence’s book is 
written in a clear and forcible style; with sound judgment; on high 
scriptural principles, and in a spirit of earnest piety. The work is 
beautifully got up, and is one which we very cordially recommend to 
intelligent Christian readers. 





Platonis Phedo. The Phedo of Plato edited with Introduction and 
Notes by W. D. Geppes, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tas very nicely printed book is from an Aberdeen press, and, 
singularly enough, is said to be the first edition of a Platonic dialogue 
proceeding from Scotland. We cannot better indicate its character 
than by borrowing the words of the editor :—‘‘ The aim which I have 
chiefly had in view has been to concentrate around this portion of Plato 
illustrative collateral material drawn from ancient and modern thought, 
such as might enable the reader to enter on its study with a sym- 
pathetic appreciation both of the intrinsic value and of the historical 
effects of its speculations.” The volume comprises a carefully written 
Introduction and Analysis, the Greek text in a bold clear type, with 
copious English notes; and a large body of supplementary notes also 
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in English. As the greatest effort of antiquity to realize and de- 
monstrate the immortality of the soul, this work has ever been, and 
ever must be famous; and no Christian scholar should be unacquainted 
with it. Our sense of its importance is such that we propose to con- 
sider it in detail at an early period. Meanwhile, we beg to say that 
we have found this edition thorough, scholarlike, and reliable ; and that 
we have pleasure in giving it our best recommendation to all who 
would read and understend the inimitable Phedo. |. 
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The Analogy of Thought end Neture investigated by Edward Vansittart 
Neale, M.A. London; Williaas and Norgate. 


Mr. Neate has undertaken no lizht task. The vast domains of mind 
and of matter are before him, end ‘kis endeavour is to investigate their 
analogies. He starts with the process of thought in our own minds ; 
he follows its results in the great metaphysical systems of ancient and 
modern Aryan thought, and he compares this process with the results 
of the study of nature exhibited in modern science. The book is there- 
fore purely scientific, and does not enter upon the sphere of revelation, 
nor even upon the general questions of morality or religion. The effort 
has been to ascertain facts, whatever their possible bearing upon morals 
of religion. The first part treats of “the law of thought,” in seven 
chapters; the second part is on the “history of thought,” in three 
chapters ; the third part is on the “divination of thought,” in eight 
chapters; and to all these four appendices are added. No brief notice 
can adequately describe the breadth, profundity, variety and interest of 
this able book. It is truly multum in parvo, and will we think be of 
real service to those who are trying to work out some of the great 
problems which lie before us. The volume contains evidences of great 
originality, of very extensive reading, and of habits of close observa- 
tion; and we imagine that the author has here spread before us the 
fruits of long and patient labour. He shews an equal familiarity with 

_ physical and mental science, and seems to have within his reach well- 
nigh all that has been written or done by what we may call repre- 
sentative men. We think the work one of unusual power and 
originality ; and if our readers believe us, and even if they suppose 
we exaggerate, we advise them to procure it and judge for themselves. 
We do not say that we see our way to everything here propounded, 
but this is not to be expected; it does not prove Mr. Neale to be 
wrong, and it does not prevent us from saying that we like his inde- 
pendent and able book. 
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The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the Authorized 
Version, with marginal corrections of readings and renderings, 
marginal references, and a critical and explanatory Commentary. 
By Henry Axrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In two volumes. 
Vol. L, Part I1.—The Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the 
Apostles. London: Rivingtons. 


In our last number, p. 192, we endeavoured to give something like a 
description of the. pian of tais usefu: underteking. ‘The second por- 
tion has reache-l us too late for anything iixe an adequate examination 
of it at present, but we are anxions thet it should receive a brief 
notice at once. 

This division contains the intivductions to St. John’s Gospel, and to 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Commentary upon those two books. 
Dr. Alford accepts the tradition tha: St. John wrote the fourth Gospel 
as an eye and ear-witness, for Christian readers, and in view of certain 
corruptions of sacred doctrine; perhaps, between a.p. 70—85, and in 
Greek. He upholds the claim in behalf of Luke as author of the 
Acts, and replies to the pleas in favour of Silas in particular (see 
J. S. L., Oct., 1850, and July, 1860). The date assigned to the book 
is A.D. 63. A chronological table is appended in illustration of Acts. 

The Commentary is to a great extent explanatory, but the notes are 
generally and necessarily brief, often rather hinting at the idea of the 
text than developing it. A certain proportion of the notes is illus- 
trative, and bears upon history, topography, ete. Some of the notes 
again are critical, occasionally, and in all cases of important variations, 
alluding to readings which differ from the text of the Authorized 
Version. The renderings of this version are frequently amended in 
the margin. Quotations from the Old Testament are traced to their 
sources as far as practicable. Upon one of these we venture to make a 
suggestion. 

In John vii. 38, Jesus says, “ He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 
Hereupon Dean Alford says, ‘* As the Scripture hath said, these words 
must apply to the words, ‘out of his belly shall flow, ete,’ since the 
words, ‘he that believeth on me,’ could not form part of the citation. 
But we look in vain for such a text in the Old Testament, and an 
apocryphal or lost canonical book is out of the question.” Our supposi- 
tion is that our Lord had in view Proverbs xviii. 4, which in the LXX. 
is a remarkable approximation to this quoad sensum. The idea, of 
course, is that streams of living water, that is, of holy words and 
influences will issue from the heart aud mouth of the believer. The 
words in question may not be a verbal citation, but rather, in accord- 
ance with what Scripture says, it might be objected that our Lord 
would not refer to the Septuagint. We do not know that; and even if 
He would not, St. John might in drawing up his report. We hope 
this work will be extensively adopted for frequent consultation by 
private Christians. 
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We have also received the following :— 


Salvation; or, Christ our All.—Redemption, or Christ our All.—Spiritual Triumph, 
or Christ our All. Three Tracts. Loudon: W. Mackintosh, 

A Familiar Epistle to Robert J. Walker.—From an Old Acquaintance. London: Saun- 
ders, Otley and Co. 

Die Grentzboten : Zeitschrift fiir Politik und Literatur. Leipsic: Herbig. 

Ein Jahr der Gnade in Jesu Christo. Part I. Die Zukunft des Menschensohnes, 
oder der Advents,—Weihnachts,—und Epiphanienkreis. Predigten von Dr. W. 
Hoffmann. ertin:- Wieggndt.und Grieben. — 

Standard Alphabets for reducing -Wrtwritien tanguages and “foteign graphic systems to 
a uniform orthography ir “urdpean ‘letters: By CG. Ro Lepsius, D.D., ete. 
Second Edition. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Batracho-Myo-Machia: or, ‘The Battle’ of the Fré¢s and Mice. An Homeric Fable; 
reproduced in Dramatic Blank. Verse, “By T. S.°Norgate. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

The Birthday of a Church. On the Layiyg’ of the Foundation-stone of All Saints’ 
Church, Windsor, by Her Royal’ Highfiéss the Crown Princess of Prussia. A 
Poem by Rev. S. J. Stone, B.A., Curate of Windsor. Second Edition. Windsor: 
Provest. 

Jésus dans |’Histoire. Examen de la Vie de Jésus par M. Renan. Par E. Havet. 

L’Ecole Critique et Jésus-Christ. Apropos de la Vie de Jésus de M. Renan. Par 
E. de Pressensé, 

Personal Consecration. Inaugural Address before the Congregational Union. By 
E. Mellor, M.A. London: Jackson and Walford. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By Bishop Colenso. 
Part 1V. London: Longmans. 





*.* Although we have exceeded our usual quantity in this Number by eight pages, 
owing to the extent of some valuable papers, several items of Correspondence, Book 
Notices, and Miscellanies, must stand over to appear in our next. 
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